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PREFACE. 


In the course of a furlough I took in the year 1870 
to the Madras sana^tarium of Utacamandj In the Njla- 
giri mountains,^ I heard much of an * aboriginal race ' 
living in the neighbourhood; which^ mfantiddal and 
polyandrouS) was said to be fast dying out 

I had long been curious to understand the mysterious 
process by which, as appears inevitable, savage trib^ 
melt away when forced into prolonged contact with a 
superior civilisation But, ignorant of all the languages 
of 5 outh India, I should have relinquished attempt to 
study the Todas, had I not the great good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the Reverend FRiEOaiCH 
Metz, of the Basel Missionary Society^ who had spent 
upwards of twenty years in labours amongst the primi¬ 
tive tribes forming the inhabitants of the Nilagiris ; 
and who» m addition to being skilled in several Dr^vt* 
dian dialects, was exceptionally practised in High 
Kanarese and TamiL Above all, he was the only 
European able to speak the obscure Toda tongue. 

Mr, Metz most readily agreed to cooperate with me 
in strict enquiry into the condition of the Todas, and 

I Cqainidtilr ulled ^ ChHacajnund, in thfi ND^bcrry hills^,- it bcin^ the 
pefuLar Ang^liuiiu custAcn 10 it^le mjounuiiu, hiUsu Thoa Lhc 
Himalayas m cnly hiHi, wluhl in E^lud, Ben Nevii snd SzHTvdfm arc 
mountains. 
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henceforth became my sole associate in all expeditions 
amongst them—save one or two, 

tt Is the more proper and just that 1 should in this 
place render Mr, Metk the warmest acknowledgment 
of tlie very disinterested and important share he had in 
the underfeking, that there Is so httle in what 1 have 
written in these pages to recall his name. It was not 
only Utat his knowledge of Toda diatect was invaluable 
for minute and tmtliful investigation, but the personal 
respect in w^hich he was hold by the people^ and the 
confidence they placed in his fidelity to them, obtained 
for us a more friendly welcome and complete exposure 
of their minds than would have been accorded had we 
been mere strangers, I must state, however, tliat my 
friend is not, even in the slight^t d^ree^ ix^ponsible 
for any opinions I have expressed. 

A small Vocabulary, compiled and carefully revised 
by Mr. Mf,tz, wnll be found as the groundw^ork of the 
last Chapter. It may be $aid, more entirely to consist 
of actual Toda words tlian any other existing. 

Our operations began with a census of a portion of 
the tribe, combined with an examination of rach of 
the families that came before us. But in proportion as 
our work advanced, so did interest in the subject de^ 
velop, until the scheme was entertained of enlarging the 
topic from iti original design, so as to embrace * a study 
of the manners and customs of a primitive race of 
man/ 

With diis evolution grew also the desire so to de- 
scribe what I had seen, as to enable readers who could 
never have an opportiinit>' of witnessing life amongst 
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untutored races, to realise justly and witKout exaggera¬ 
tion, what it really ia, and—by ajialt^—what it must 
have been in the pre-historic era, long ere ' Adam 
delved and Eve spun,’ before man had much developed 
in manly qualiiiei, 

I have actually witnessed most of the scenes here 
described. Such of the remainder as are not otherwise 
authorised, I have compiled from direct narrative of 
the most reliable Todas. 

Whilst hoping, though not without some misgivings, 
that the ugly statistics collected with so much care, and 
the speculations advanced to account physiologically 
for die origin of obscure customs, may have some 
slight value, even to the savant, 1 am sanguine that 
the antique [iractices now brought to light, and the 
illustrations I have attempted of every-day life, may 
render the book acceptable to the general reader. I 
may say, that great and especial pains have been taken 
to render as large a portion of the work as the subject 
permits, attractive, and suited for ladles’ reading. 

A few words of explanation are perhaps called for; 
to account for my having devoted an entire chapter to 
the description of some of the first principles of phre¬ 
nology—a subject which is fully created in standard 
works by acknowledged authorities. I wished primarily, 
to show the premises forming the basis for many con¬ 
jectures which otherwise would have borne too much 
the appearance of dogmatism, or that might have been 
misunderstood. Secondly, I desired to show for phre¬ 
nology, a marked practical value for ethnological pur¬ 
poses : and no single work containing, with clearness 
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and brevity combined, so much information calculated 
bo be serviceable to enquirers disposed to pursue the 
phrenologic mode of enquiry into the nature of bar^ 
barous races, which I have here faintly attempted; 

I trusted that the chapter might be useful, in some sort, 
as a manual for ethnographers so circumstanced- 

But in this matter, as indeed throughout the book, I 
must trust very much to the lenient judgment of my 
readers; if, as a solitary Indian, far away from contact 
with men of science, but fresh from the actual and 
impressive presence of ‘ nature's children,' in attempt¬ 
ing to work out for myself some of the vastly Interesting 
unsolved problems of our day. I air some seemingly 
quaint ideas. Tkt publu is conesmed simply m ihdr 
imth. 

The publication of these results of investigations 
made two years ago, has been delayed through the 
impossibility of finding in a very hot climate, and in the 
intervals of official duties, leisure sufficient for com¬ 
pleting a subject demanding much thought and care. 

I beg to invite espedaJ attention to the important 
contributions nude by the eminent philologist and 
great Tamil scholar, the Rev. G. U. Popa, D. D., at pre- 
sent Head Master of the ‘Bishop Cotton’ School at 
Bangalore. These will be found both in the form of 
foot-notes throughout this little work, and forming a 
distinct chapter at phe end. The interesting and often 
most valuable derivations of Toda words given in these 
notes, have enabled me, in the absence of other evidence, 
to explain several customs and to work out some specu¬ 
lations that otherwise seemed quite incomprehensible 
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But for the linguist, T tru^t Chapter XXIX. will have 
especial attractions. 

To the Honorable Sir A, Arbutunot, C.S., K.C.S.l., 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, 1 am greatly 
indebted, for having placed at my disposal, the records 
existing in the Revenue Department, on the subject of 
Toda infanticide. 

I am beholden to the skill of 'the distinguished 
artists, Messr% Bourne and Skepherd, of Simla, and 
to Messrs, Nicholas and Curths, of Madras, for the 
photographs which decorate the book. These have 
been printed in carbon, by the Autotype Fine Art 
Company, 36 Rathbone Place, London. 

W. E. MARSHALL. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

HTSTOBTCAL OUTLINE. 


a thr ff CW-JITJA. th 

tmli^T^as art J 7 rdi^taHJ—Drdi^^imf ^^aft /nAa^and du- 
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THE rEOPLE whose andetit customs and primitive habits CHAP, 
form the topic of these pages arc called by the English ,— 

Todas ^ but in their own language an individual of the tnbe 

is Todan,‘ the plural being Todara, 

The Badagas—of whom more hereafter ^who for centuries 
past have lived in close proximity to the Todas, style them 
in the singular Todawanu,* and in the plural Todawaru: 
from which, by abbreviation, Todawan or Todawar. Hence 


< Tudan. T:unl1. Tor^ran. ^dT&r™ And thus Tor™!, or 

^'STthis S^Mr. IS «Urk* : 'As the d in Tnda is net a linpd 

but -If‘ Toda with ihc d««al d,' 

“ 4 <t!wnnu. T™i-flW, Wsnu-a/rr-Ma. Drivdian. [Pofe.] 
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CHAP, also have arts^n other cornjptiona in Englibh; as To- 
■—p—' rawar, Thautawars^ Todars, Todies, &c- Dr. Jlunter gives, 
in his Dictionary,’ a Tc4uva variety of the Totju language; 
which is an error. 

The Toda tribe is divided into five cLans^ called PEiki^ 
Fekkan, T6di, Kuttan, and Kcnna* The two first are very 
closely related, although they do not now ifitemnarry ; the 
fonner having become what might be termed a Levitical clan. 
All of the remaining four freely marry amongst one another. 

We have very little positive infomnatEcn of the earliest in¬ 
habitants of India ; but^ so far as the existing condition of 
evidence enables us to determine^ they were of a race whose 
speech, having analogies to the extensive H6 or K6I group 
of languages, * derived from a source common both to them¬ 
selves and the Chinese,'* gives grounds for the belleF that, 
at some extremely early prehistoric period^ a migration of 
barbajiaus into India took place from over its north-eastern 
confines ' ffom the northern shores of the Indian Ch:ean and 
the Chinese Sea;‘ ® thus earning for themselves the 

title of children of the soil, the aboriginal inbabitants of at 
least the central and north-eastern tracts of India 

The physical type of this race. Judging from the many 
distinct tribes of the family still to be found in various hill 
ranges, partook of the main features of the Mongol— in the 
hairless face, broad and short, the spreading unshapely nose, 
small eyes and high cheek-bones: and evidences of the 
people exist even in the southern pordon of the Indian 
peninsula, both in the presence of this peeuliar stamp of 
countenance, and apparently in the names of placea and of 
natural features of the country. 

The Toda tongue 13 entirely apart from that of the K6l 

* H untfT, * Cemparaiivt Dictionaiy of the Nrm-Ajyaii nf 

tndtA and High Atia.' 

* Mr. Men writ^ me itial he believes he has found a sixth clan, 
caned TirlJ; htrt the slatenKni needs conliimaxioii. 

* Hunter. ^ HutiLcr. 
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family; It iSh indeed, now known with absolute certainty to 
be a dialoct of the development of Turanian speech styled 
Dravidian the langtia^e of a grtsup of pnmitive, illiteratCp 
and perhaps warlike tribes whop between three thousand and 
four thousand years ago^ migrated from tracts of Western 
Asia^ and penetrating India* probably through Bcluchistan 
and the natural water lines* of the countryj hllcd all its 
western and southern dUtricts* pushing before them, in some 
period of their advanc^p the various tribes of the Kol abo- 
riginos, some of whom* in slavery or menial conditions of life, 
survived as subjects of their Conquerors. 

'llic Rev. Dr. Caldwell* has drawn attentioti to tlie retnark' 
able cirrumstaiicc that the closest and most distinct aiSnities 
to the speech of this race arc tho5ie which have been dEs- 
covered in the languages of the Finn^ and l^pps of Northern 
Europe and of the Ostiaks and other Ugrians of Siberia : and 
consequently that the Dnividian is provedp by * language 
alone, in the silence of history^ In the absence of all ordi- 
nary' probabilities^ to be allied to tribes that appear to have 
overspread Europe before the arrival of the Goths and tile 
Pelasgi, and even before the amVat of the Cclts^' 

The characteristics of the Toda branch of this raccp form 
the burden of the following pages. In the process of writing 

* A term whieh^ itppUed by the Hnlunam appaienlly in lupercEliaui 

envy and contcipipt of the penpfe they could not conquer—the word 
DrAvid^ ijfnpl>Tng the condition of being beyond the pale pf the castes— 
is. nuw used cLhocldgicallyj to dcslgnato that which has grown to be a 
distiiict race of nun. 

* U would seem an absolute necessityi that primitiyie iribcs shou-ld 
maintain the waier-lines of the csmntry they ponetralod. If such be the 
casep TlPtiiiing the gcograpbical pecuLLTritica of ihe wesl fraoticr uf 

this Turanian met would have divided al the Desert of ^cleuIc ; one 
branizh following the coorse of the Indus and its trihuLanes to the Land of 
the Five Rivers ; the others turning southp would have both crossed and 
followed the many watercourses which drain into the Ambian Sea, on 
their wny tow^uds the UekkanJ 

■ C^welk * Coanparaiive Gmimniir of the Driiidian Languages-’ 

[ beg here to acknowledge my debt to the above vatimblc work for 
much of the informatioit 1 have incoriKUTUHl in tbia chapter. 
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of them. I have to the very strotig conviction thit the 

people are a surviving sample of some portion of the Turanian 
L when In its very primitive stage. Without much exerose 
of the imagination, I can picture them the cotemporanes an 
neighbours^ even perhaps the ancestors, of races of South- 
Western Asia which have made a figure in ear y 
There is much of the ‘blatneltss Ethiopian' about them: 
something of the Jew and of the Chaldean in their appear¬ 
ance. I do not venture to hazard an opinion as to their 
cradle-land, It is safer to draw attention to what, Judging by 
appearances and customs, are their possible ethnic affimties- 
At a period which historians have placed JOO or 4t» years 
subsequent to this Turanian inroad, a branch of the Aryas-^an 
Indo-European race of the Caucasian mould, speaking San¬ 
skrit-burst in on India from the north-west At first occu¬ 
pying that part of the country now known as the Puniab, 
these warlike colonists grew in the course of centuries into a 
conquering power, establishing emprea on the Indus and 
Ganges after the fashion of lawless times, on the ruins of the 
Rdl aborigines and Drividians, holding possession of the soil 
of various parts. And with a success so cwnplete, that we 
find the Aryas ultimately occupying the whole of the arable 
tracts which in the main follow the courae of those rivers, and 
form the northern base of the Indian Peninsula. As a con¬ 
sequence of this crushing conquest in the north-west, we 
recognise Drividian tribes in the inferiot strata of the resident 
populace, and their blood mixed with that of even the 
highest Aryan castei The Sikh beam a considerable though 
refined hTteness to the Toda. And the province of Oudb has 
manifestly a laigt Dr^vidian substratum. 

Warlike and gifted though this branch of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family has shown itself to have been, it does not appear 

Pi On the evecif seBdjng dm mitk m Ok wiA% i wqfiI4bc^ apin lourgf 
my bdief «> rie cmmectlflo betweea tbe DrAvidiaa Toda and the ELbiop 

Dt. Prilckard’i * Natural HistEny of Man' mighi be cofrpamL 
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10 have subjugated those Dravidiaps which colonised the 
Dehkan; but rather obtained sacerdotal Lnfiuence amongst ■ 
them through the mcana of a aupertor religious culture and 
civilisation, of which ambitious and wily l^undits, like monks 
in the barbarous days of Europe, were the exponents and 
jyioneers. 

As might be cxisected, the three main races of India could 
not be located in the close cont^ity which resulted of 
repeated conquest and subsequent expanding numbers, before 
their variouii rcl igious customs, thei r languages, and even their 
blood, began to show their influence in reaction on one 
another. Perhaps the most striking effect of all these opera¬ 
tions, was that which the barbarous rites and beliefs of the 
inferior races exercised on the purer and more spiritual 
religious faith which originally distinguished the Aryas. 

In their desire to absorb all the subject and utterly savage 
tribes of the conquered inhabitants, the Brahmans opened the 
portals of their religion, and incorporated the many gods 
of the aborigines with the ancient deidcs of their Vedic 
pantheon^ 

The pure Hindu religion, although thus actually debased 
in tile process, probably became an instrument of even 
greater efficiency, when wielded by clever priests, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an ascendancy over .races in an extremely 
low stage of culture. And we recognise this truth in the 
great influence which Hinduism and the Sanskrit tongue, have 
obtained over the entire Indian Continent- 

In the case of the Dravidiatis; it seems to me, on review¬ 
ing Toda religious practice, an extremely probable cvenL 
tliat a possible early contact with the Ar>'as, long before 
cither race entered India, rendered Sanskrit, espcdally in 
regard to all pious notions and reverent observance, influen¬ 
tial amongst them,, even then. This is a veiy interesting 
consideration ; one which must render it difficult to deter¬ 
mine at what early period ihb Drividian brancli of the 
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CtiAf. Turanian tree had first been biassed through the snperior 
' religious instinct of the Arya. 

If we consider tliat the many tribes of these three damiitant 
raecs^ brought into India the various habitSp religious observ- 
ancesp and dialects of the diverse tracts of Asia whence they 
emulated. When we further reflect on the different results 
which must have ensued during their residence in the country 
of their adopts on^ from the cont^lty of certain of them to 
the progressive Brahmanical race^ w-ith its refined and copious 
vocabulaiyp its elevated moral cetde, with idealised pantheon 
of heroes aj^d heroines and the proximity of others to the 
carnivorous Kdlp his tutelary deities and bloody rites. Fur^ 
iher, bearing in mind the isolation of tribes kept asunder by 
the lawlessness of the times^ the pathless nature of the 
country I and the conservative nature of tribal barbarians 
we can readily comprehend why DrAvidian tribes have now 
concreted into separate national itieSp whose dialects are ' di^ 
tinct though afifiliated languages,*^* and whose religion varies 
in cwry shade, from the simple but senseless, or perhaps 
cruel, observances introduced by original immigrants, to the 
complex rites of corrupted Hinduism. 

The accompanying sketch map of the Indian peninsula 
describes the position in the country which the BrAvidians 
hold at the present day i when, after their wanderings and 
their wars, the various tribes of which the race is composed 
had settled down, then expanded into important nations, 
speaking distinct dialects, of which the following arc now 
highly cuUivated i— 

i Tamil. isL Kanarcsc. 

ii TelugiL hr. HalayAiam. 

V, Tuluva. 


Three others, vit, 
VL Todi 


Tii. G^nd. viiL Ku or Khond. 
Caldwril. 



N*2 



Sketch Map «t'the 

IHDIAN PEniNSUIA, 

pheaiinft LocaJi^V of 

EXISTIHO RACES 


Dr av idiaJi IKa lectB 

t Hiatii. 

II Ttia^a, 

III Kanare»^, 

IV 

V Tu.i'Ut.xu 

VI Tcda 
VI &BiLd 
VB AjJ 


MfTUTTrt. LflW 
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SEA 
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nemain in iheir pristine barbarous slate; innocent even of 
written ch a meters; and there are said to be several other 
minor dialect^ or corruptions belonging to small sylvan 
families holding^ unimpi^rtant geographical positions in the 
Ur^vfdian area. 

Remnants of the ejected K 6 h are shown on the eastern 
JimatSr and Aryanised peoples arc closed in on Uie entire 
northern boundary. 

The Rev. Dr. Pope^ in his contribution to this book,’^ gives 
it as his opinion that the Toda language was originalfy old 
Kanarese, and not a distinct dialect He thinks that the 
language has dwindled to a mere skeleton^ as a result of 
isolation and consequent degeneration of the people. 

The early Indian history of the Todns has been as com¬ 
pletely lost as that of the long protracted period which 
preceded their migration to the Dckkan, 

We know^ indeed, with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
both from their own legends and from those of neighbouring 
tribes, that until the last few^ hundred years they inhabited 
a jungle tract of inferior hills situated between the Kanarese 
and Tamilian districts. In the direction of H^anilr; whidi^ on 
E. longitude 77" 50 ^ and N- latitude m° 45' form portion of 
the Eastern Ghats. And that they then divided into two or 
more partSp of which one settled in a northerly direction^ 
near K6leg^l], and the oilier migrated or was driven in the 
direetion of the Nilagiri Mountain the greater number 

Vide Ch,iptLT XXI*^0ut]iiits af the TtiEla Grammar' 

At the time of ivcordinff this cipinmn, Dr. Pope had nol had oppof. 
luniiy of perusing any pmtidn of my descriptions of Toda liftL Had he 
djEjnt S 0 + it ia possible he might hiivc modi tied his views. 1^ who Judge the 
TijdftS phj'siiCaJiy and iKrOUgh thcir antique customs and pr^ctites^ foil 
td discover any degeneracy in ibe people s rather regarding Ihcm as ntrt 
only withont evidence of having been better^ hut with lUtle appearance of 
having bten materially diffcreni from what they now arc, wiibin any 
period whose length may be fixed or even appnoirEmated- 

Mn Metz, who obtained this infoTmation fmm the Todas, b my 
authority fer this para^raph- 
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settling on Its very topmost plateau, where we now find them^ 
whilst a small remnant^ Winding behind its north-w^eslem 
slopes, remained on one of the low^er ptatcaiis, called the 
Wynid. 

This modem place of Toda residence U an isolated moun- 
tain^ upwards of seven thousand feet above sea level, upreared 
on Longitude 76^ 45^ and latitude lt° 20V amidst the 
plains of South India—the gigantic and sudden culnunatiQii 
of the minor mountain-chain systeniK called the Eastern and 
Western Ghats^ which there meet. 

These* their last moveraenESj having been ver>^ small and of 
minor importance, I have included their past and their present 
places of residence in one area, marked VT. on the map. 

Not only the summit of the Nilagiris* but the tops of the 
minor rounded eminenoes thereon, arc atiidded with kaims, 
rait^ for the reception of ashes of the dead, by a nice wJiose 
histoty has been so completely lost that not a tradition even 
of it remains. On the same plateau are also a few krotnlechs, 
also many deserted circles of stones, situated near streams ol 
running water; some manifestly constructed for pounding 
cattle, others, with equal cc^ta.^nt>^ not made for that purpose 
—being in exposed situations and having rocky beds. 

These erecdons undoubtedly do not belong to the Todas, 
who not only do not regard them with reverence^ but assert 
that they w^ere of a people antecedent to themselves on the 
mountain. Moreover tliey are found id many parts of the 
Indian peninsula and of Western India- But 1 may do 
service in drawing attention to points in which the cremation 
customs of thb unknown race arc those of the Todaa, and to 
those m which they differ from thciTL 

In brief, wc find, from relics exhumed from kaims^ that 
their owners made use of the horse : that they practised 
agriculture, holding the buffalo in high esteem* and burying 
its bell with the manes of the deceased. We learn that they 
were acquainted with the use of the spear, bow and arrow: 
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that their women wore sLinpk Jewelryp and that all their 
implements^ weapons and ornamenLir whilst of a vtT>' primi¬ 
tive nature, were of designs extant, not only in India, but m 
this part of the country. 

We may safely deduce from the evidences of cart manifest 
in the solidit}' of these stone receptacles, as well as from the 
positions in which we find them, both that these people held 
the mcinor>^ of the dead in respect, and their property 

alive to be their property when dead^ and that their religions 
belief, as regards the future state, was connected by some line 
of thought with prominent nattiraJ features of the country. 

In many respects, viz. In the custom of cremation, the 
regard shown to huJialoes, the especial notice of its bell, the 
practice of burying weapons and personal ornaments, wc 
shall find in due course, almost an identity with the obsequies 
and modes of thought now displayed by the Tod as; and 
Mr. Mctit writes, concerning the Toda faith; * Their idea is 
that the spirits of deceased Todas, together with the souls 
of the bufiaJocs killed by their friends to accompany them 
to heaven and supply them with milk there, a 
from MakurH Pf&ky as the nearest way to the cclestiaL 
regions." ** 

The chief points of variance bctw'ecn the two peoples, 
consist in the evidences in the Kaim-buiJderSj of a civilisation 
—implied In the practice of agriculture, and in raising stone 
cofistructlons to contain their dead—somewhat superior to 
that of the Todas. Regarding the matter of husbandry, 
the Todas could not be more backward m respect to these 
unknown Kalm-builders than they are behind all the tribes of 
Dravidians which at this very day surround and isolate them. 
A certain small degree only of civilisation is of necessity 
Implied in the presence of simple implements of cnidvatlon. 

The evidence of stone cemeteriesj probably does not imply 

Mctr, ^ThE Tribes uf ihc Nilglierry HilR* 
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the exercise of so much labour as would at first appear; for 
what more likely—indeed, almost certain—than that cadi 
village or family erected ore once for all for itself, and that it 
was filled in by degrees? But it would express a method of 
disposing of the ashe<^ somewhat superior in completeness, 
refinement, and perhaps in depth of religious feeling, to that 
practised by the Todas, nothing more. ^Jo essential diflfcrcnce 
in race, but merely a tribal custom. 

I would advance, therefore, the great liketihood of these 
Kaim-buildcra having been mem beis of certain Turanian tribes 
of a similar stage of culture to our early Dravidians; each of 
which would have brought with it the custom of the particular 
portion of Western Asia from which it migrated— this tribe, 
apparently, from a rocky and hilly region. 

It does not seem too much to insist that, in grand mirations 
of primitive races, not merely families of ore spirited tribe 
would move together, but they would be attended or followed 
at intervals of time by other tribes dependent on or patronised 
by them; not necessarily closely related, though perhaps near 
neighbours. All. however, moved by the same impetus; con¬ 
tinued pressure from without, a succession of famines at the 
dcxir, qr a vacuum to bt filled up. 

Had the Todas died out a hundred years ago, but little 
remembrance of them wouU survive at this diy. Slmilariy, 

these defunct races live solely in their imperishable monu- 

rraetits. 

In Chupter XIX.. on the Boath, will be found the sugges- 
tion that hat eccentric building may have belonged to the 
Kaim-bo..deriL ! do not wish to press the theory with undue 
vigour: yet, if form is in a degree, a sort of index or ex¬ 
pression of the mind ^at adopts it. 1 think that, in the unusual 
shape of roof (pointing upwards) in the Boath, may lurk a 
mental impulse in co-ordination with that which prompted 
them to place kairtis on the top of hills; some superior 
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religious development of the tribe; the root, I ma>- tenn it. 
of some such conception as leads us to the woids: 

Kearcr, my CtPd, lo TIi«i ncaiw to Ttet 

Cei^R It is that the Todas^ who to the earth, show in 

their cremation custom, as in the architecture of their most 
holy place, a panty in lowliness as much marked as this pro- 
miocnce of individuality which we note in the Kaim-buildcrsL 
I have apparently step^^d out of toy way to speculate on 
the remains of an unknown people, but my object has been 

to show a possible connection between the Kaim-builders and 
the Todas. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PJlRENOLfXJICAL 

C;fHfriUi amJ J^ij>Cirj^Aih*ajtia^£i i ' j * 

Groups o/" Ofya*tf —— Tki 
praptrtiis iiud P^nHans^ tf/ Crmps And a/iAf Orgamt i« GrAufi— 
fff and QMaliijt iM Brain — P^wrr — Twa t^^ariVliri t^P^Mrrgy 

— ajTiir Organs^rCprrrliBi&n 

Ttmperamrtdf and Umitfy ^SirMCtMr^^DrsjTjpiiea if/ main Tim^ 
ptrjmenli amangii Grirntai Btl^ef. 

In i\iK practice of pfirenoSogy amotif^st a civilised people;, 
more espedatljr in one whiizih is—like the English for example 
—the resultant breed of several distinct races, which though 
intimately mixed have never completely amalgamated and 
fused into a single tj-pc ; an appancntly endless variety oi 
combinalions of organs and temperaments is met with, suf- 
heient to tax the utmost sensitiveness to perception of varieties 
and experience of character^ to decipher and analyse. In such 
circrumstancus, amongst such races, ability to estlmale Uie 
exact siie of each ^|Niratc faculty, and its value relative to 
the whole mass of the cranium! to understand the infiuence 
of each mixed-temperament upon that complicated headpiece^ 
and to take into just consideration each one of the many 
circumstances that would influence its activity, is absolutely 
essential to success. 

£ut In the examination of primitive tribes^ particularly ath: 
UfAic/i Aating"/Attgprafiisa/ rudifgatriy—oT the habit of unitiiig 
in wedlock solely within its own community—/r nnijiirm tti 
appcarau£i\ we escape most of these difilculties. Nothing per¬ 
haps marks the difference in cranial appcaiunce, betw^een savage 
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and civilised races, more than the complexity in variety of 
tcn»peramcnt, the numerous shades of capacity and shape of 
brain, and the many degrees of sizes in organs amongst the 
Litter, as compared with the extreme simplicity and uniformity 
of the former. 

Visit one of these very primitive endogamous tribes, and 
we at once find ourselves in the presence of a emwd of indi* 
vidoals all of the same type, whose tcitiperamcnts are in their 
complex forms, the general size and configuration of 
whose skulls is very nnifoim and easy to read, whose figure, 
voice, and carriage, are similar, and whose circumstances of 
dally life, whether they be the cause or the cFect, or the joint- 
cause and effect of this similarity, are throughout alike ; who 
in fact differ in outward appearance only in modifications— 
generally slight”-of a few' single organs. 

They present scarcely more differences in appearance and 
character than any one d<^ does from any other of the same 
kennel of hounds. 

For general ethnographic purposes therefore, in which 
research would probably be limited in its aim to determining 
a certain few specific points; as for instance the relation of a 
given tribe to any other rude stock of man, or the acquisition 
of such knowledge of tribal idiosyncrasy as would afford the 
key to its inanagcment and education, a study of the physiog¬ 
nomy and |»riwers of the main jrfln/tr of cognate faculties, bj 
which the clementiity' cranium of the savage acquires its dis¬ 
tinguishing form, combined with olservatlon of other external 
evidences—as size in mass of head, simple national tempera¬ 
ment, as illustrated hy physique; with voice and habits of 
lifc-wElU whilst affording us much of the evidence obtainable 
during lifetime, also give the information necessary for learn¬ 
ing early conditions of the human race, before the brain has 
acquired the great diversity in development and the ampli¬ 
tude in convolution which must accompany advance from 
absolute savagery—or extreme primitiveness—towards the 
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superior that of barbansm.' A t thui point of progress, 
the study of character growing involved and complicated, by 
reason of the subtle uifliiences which, line nervous conditions 
exert on the fortn of the brain, a more minute record of the 
siaes of stfi^/e orggnj becomes essential, more particularly if one 
desires to utilise phnenojogy to the more advanced etlintigraphic 
study, for which the science is peculiarly adapted, vii. to trac- 
ing the corrtldlicH httwten ihf prOgreisit)e growth rufes, 
and the devtlopmetti of (htir sbulla at corresponding sras of 
advance. 

If one wished to ascertain the true type of iJie English 
character—supposing there to be a type, and that it could be 
found it certainty could not be even approximated, except 
by the analysts in character of a vast number of individuals 
of tire race. But an average of ten of each sex ivould give us 
all we should care to know of the simple Toda. 

With the view of enabling such of my readers as are willing, 
to follow me into the phrenologic mode of studying traits and 
customs of early races, 1 here give * briefly and concisely the 
attributes of each single organ and of cadi of the groups into 
which the faculties have been collected, as they would be 
exhibited, irot » much in the conduct of civilised man, as in 
thatof the same creature when acting under the inferior im- 
ixdscs of his primitive organisation. 

The capacity of the follow'iiig organs and groups being 
described as if they were each large, /Aar aefion when small 

must be judged by supposing a froforthnaU ahsmee of mani- 
fcstatiorL 


The savage state is cm 

eiui^ic Itagc of hu^nsm, through which all racesH-EspedaHy so these 
who W tianvw of the tenid joiies-do tiot pas*. 

1 t T prosecuted in the Chapter on ‘ jjavage Autitypa' 

ol J™ ® advoxttage 1 have acquired in theX- 

of Pmfessur Jiaift's 
^ ‘Sjwpsii iif PhmeeTw,' 

■n lukillicn U) tic standard works of Mr, Cetnsc Ctuobe and others. 
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GROIIT a. —CoNCENTRAtlVE- 

Thii! group has but one organ. Ciintripcrt^l; it afTecU evei^' 
faculty in the head fa3'^ imparting to it cofitiruaity of thought 
and feeling, enabling it to concentrate the attention on one 
object, as contrasted with a desultory tendency. Thus it is 
an unportant element in steadiness of character, pmsence of 
mindp and good memoiy. It gives powers of self-abstraction. 
It Impels to conscTvativismp abhorring change: It adds to 
the power of the will, by prolonging the sensations. Com¬ 
bined with Group B, it probably originated the belief in a 
future state, and suggested the desire for pyramids and 
mumiiiics. 

A steady voice marks this Group. 

Pi?sifioH and form. Creates a fulness in the back of the 
head, bctw'ccn Groups B and D. 
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Group B.—Domestic. 

Cfmstt/neTit prg^artJ. 

3. AtmTin't-ftfsi, Gives desire for the conipanioni^hip of 
the opposite sex. An element in gallantry. Tends to general 
indecency. 

j. Is the faculty which primarily 

gives the love of a parent for its young whilst in the weak 
and defenceless state. Thence general fondness for the 
young and w'cak of all ages, 

4. Ad/irsivfMis, Creates a desire for friendship apart 
from considerations of sex. Hence grcgariousn&ss and dan^ 
nishness. 

Group B. Composed of the domestic and grtgarioua prcN 
pensities. It impels to marriage i and in its love of children, 
fondness for the opposite sex, desire for friendship, regard for 
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CHAP- the dcad^ and love for the: family or home, imparts the con- 
slituents of a vvarm-hearted disposiUon. 

Low and tender notes are the expression of this Group. 

Pt>n'f£i}n form. Causes clong'attan and fulness in the 
middle and lower portion of the back of the head. 

Group C Invigorating. 

G*f£<sfitueKi organs, 

5, Co$nhaih*£7itss. Occasions opposiveness and willingness 
to meet physical danger; Is therefore a main element in 
active courage and Fortitude. Likes close fighting. 

6, Drstrtaihm^ss. Prompts io overcome difficulties fay 
exertion, and gives the enef^^ required. Tends to acts of 
revenge and cruelty^ to suicide, sanguinary rites and canni¬ 
balism. Suggested the Idea of perpetual punishment. Is 
accompanied by violence of temper. Believed to give forti¬ 
tude to bear physical pain. 

7, Sfcr^fivemss. Enjoins secrecy and silence. Gives the 
main element of tact, finesse, cunning, and capacity to hide 
one^s oTvn feelings^ with skill to penetrate the designs of others. 
Tends to distrust, duplicity, and treachery. Combined with 
Dcslmctiveness, enjoys the act of torture and refinements 
of cruelty. In war would be partial to ambushes and per¬ 
haps night attacks; in religion would practice mystic rites. 

8, Ac^uisifiremss, Occasions desire generally Gives 
talent for accumulation. Tenacious, it is oppotsed to com- 
niunlsm. Tends to rapacity and thefL 

^ Ah'fnmtaix^ffnesj. Is the organ which gives dlscHmina¬ 
tion m the flavour of food, and fondness for variety In diet j 
tends to gluttony. Combined with Destructivenessp demand-s 
flesh and stimulants; and, under exciting tircumstanoEST, 
prompts to cannibalism, WTien combined with a high 
coronal region^ is also very partial to sweets^ 

10. Consfmciivmrsj^ Creates talent for building and con¬ 
trivance. Gave men houses, irnplemeiits, forts and weapons. 
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Group C. Gives impulsoB to overcome difficulty of every CHAP. 

nature, and to subdue To provide by acHmt for the dally -- 

animal wants of self and—in combmalion with Group B—of 
family. Hctice it imparts vigour, skilful efficiency, and 
impetus to the whole character, by stiimiiating the other 
faculties. ^A^lGn in cKceas, the character lends to treachery, 
avarice, gluttony, and general ferocious habit. 

Harsh low tones express the activity of this Group. 

Position and form. Gives breadth and fulness to the 
sides of the head, immediately around and in front of the 
ears. When Destructiveness is very large, the holes of the 
eare are placed low with reference to the line of the ey ebrows. 

Group D. Personal. 

Omstiluait organs. 

11, ^etf-estunn. Gives self-regard and pride. Tends to 
self-reliance. Is fond of power. Sensitive to personal po¬ 
sition. Enamoured of frctxlom. 

12. L<n>e ef approbaiion. Desincii to please. Vain. Fond 
of ornament Sensitive to outside o|nnion. Tends to courtesy 
and the use of Rattory. 

1 j. Firmntss. Gives capacity for pursuing a line of conduct, 
when unopposed. Is the main element in decision of dia- 
racter. Apt to decide too soon. Tends to obstinacy. 

Group D supplies will and self-confidence, and gives per¬ 
sonal motives, as pride, vanity, and perseverance, tending to 
action on account of self or—in combination with Group U— 
of family interests. Connected with Group E, it assumes an 
elevating and ennobling character, with a hatred of tyranny 
and desire to protect Combined with Groups A and E, gave 
mainly the conception of Jehovah to the Jews. 

The voice of this Group is firm and mcaaured- 
Podtisa afid form. Creates an elongation and fulness of 
and around the pole of the head, whence the hair radiates. 
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Group E. Mokai. 

C^nsfifHent er^arts. 

14. Gives love of truth, and of ivhat 

is lionest, just, riyht or niithful. Gives earnestness and sftn- 
]ilia'ty to character, Gives the appearance of truth even to 
falsehcMx! Is apt to be harsh and exacting. Tends to aus- 
tori Lies, ascclicLsni, and general self-sacrifice, 

13. i^iffcratiotr Desires to pay respect; raises and multi¬ 
plies objects of ivorship ; prompts to religious service, the 
nature of ritM and sacrifites being dependent on the combi¬ 
nations made with other organs, as Amative ness, Destmctive- 
ness, Hope, ConsdentJousness. Tends to slavishncss, 

if!. H^pe. Gives sanguine feelings, .-iiipporting and en¬ 
couraging the belief in a future state, and inciting to acts by 
which it may be attained. I^eads to idleness. Is a great 
clement in the gambling .spirit 

1?- fiii-rtcrWfflw, Leads to kmdne.s.s, liberality, and mercy. 
Its impulse is, to give ; thu.s tendir^ to prodigality. 

ta. CauihuSTifsi. Affords the desire to act with care and 
circumspection, and to provide for dangerous contingencies. 
]f not coupled with Combativediss, tends to cowardice. 

Group E. Create,? virtuous sentiments, emotions^ and 
duties of a sincere, generous^ hopeful, and reverential nature. 
Combined with Amativeness and with Group C. religious 
action d<^nenuc5 into the perfe^rmance of sensual and cruel 
rites In combination with Group D, it partakes of a per- 
Hinal nature? Group K supplying it with an element of 
fomance. poetry, or superstition; and Groups G. H. and I 
With system and logic, 

^ft and rich tones are the natural expression of this group. 
Posta^n and form. Gives fulness, height, and an arched 
appearance to the whole crown or roof of the head. 
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Group R Refining. 

iQl Copies aoLinds, actions^ forms, thoughta. 

By perpetuating usage, preserves results of progress. An 
cletncnl im all arts. lndkH3?s men to follow a lead. 

70. IVonJer. Is interested In the unseen or un usual Tends 
tjo superstitioOr Gives crictieiiee in go< 3 ^ spirits, ghosts,, and 
witchcTaft Is a source of myths and leg:endsi. EKaggcrateH. 
Leads to investigatioti and to gossip. 

21 . /d£a/tiy. Loves the beautiful Gives grace to alt con¬ 
ceptions, Partial to ornamenL Is a bardic element, and 
gave gods to the Aryas. 

Group t\ The refinement of the human race, or its pro- 
gre^ beyond the material, ovi'cs its growth to the impulse 
given both to morale and the intellect by the imaginative, 
inquiring, speculative, inventive qualities of this group. 

Positi^H Jerm. Causes breadth and fulness of the 
head, from the top of the temples to the forepart of the crown. 

Group G. Riplectivil 

CoH^dtamt i^rgstts. 

22. JiTl hSotieea incongruity. Is a rnain element in the 
sense of the ludicrous. Gives suppleness, distriminatlon, and 
resource to the intellect by presenting various sides of a 
question. Assists in caricaturing. 

23. Curtsaii/^^ Observes the just relation between cause 
and effect. Acts with reason and judgment Tends tu ex¬ 
cessive raflncfnent in logical conception. 

24^ C^mparis&tt^ Notsces resemblances Reasons by ana- 
l^y- ^ source of parables and proverbs. Assists in 
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creating gods, and fashioning Idols and symbols generally* 
Gives nicknajnes. 

Group G- By ita evolutionary powers of thought and 
reason^ fay its capacity for ptmcivmg the connection between 
cause and effect, and for dividing truth from absurdity, is 
rendered not only competent to superintend the operations of 
all the other groups—leading them to act with judgment—hut 
places them in a position to realise the true connection of all 
the parts of the universe. When this group is well developed, 
man has long left the savage stage, 

Postiwtt mid form. Gives height, fulness, and breadth to 
the upper part of the forehead. 


Gmu? 


|PEkCEPTTVE 

IDvnaxMical. 


CoJlSfi/UiTtf Or^ilHS. 


25. Gives to every faculty, power of expressing 
Itself by signs or words. Articulates. Tends to garrulity. 

26. £irn/ifa/i(y, Otuverv'cs movements, events, and mus¬ 
cular expressions. Gives an inquiring nature, with much of 
intuitiorL Impulsive. An dement in all dances. Gesticulates. 

T'tmc Notices lapse of time. Gives cadence in song 
or dancGL Tends to periodic ceIcbrationsL 

23 . Tff/rr. Observ'cs quality, succession^ and harmony in 
tones of sounds Is an clctnent in singing, and chief otgan 
in mudeal composition. Prompts to invention of musical 
instruments. 

Group H. Contains such faculties as obtain practical 
knowledge through observation of movemenL Has great 
power of expressing ideas, 

Fimficn and Jbrm. Creates fulness, breadth, and square¬ 
ness to the middle-horizontal zone of the forehead, and gives 
prominence to the eyes. 
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, (FERCiimve, 

Group ^ t3T^j^TiL'4L 

ConstUiitfit ifrga^is. 

20 . Numbtr. Gives canception of Humbert, and power to 
calculate and compute values. Is an important element tn 

the talent for commefcc and baiter* Tends to economy an 

to lo¥c of money. _ ^ 

JO, Order. Notes method in the relative position and 

succession of thtnes. Gives neatness, and fondness for dresi 
31 Cedevr. Perceives colours, the quality and harmony o 
thdr'shadet Renders the sifht of flowers pleasing. Gives 

colour in drs 3 s. . l^ j 

ji. iVeight. Gives sensibility in matters of weight and 

lightness, stability and resistance; as in the balance or poise, 
the touch, degree of force to be used Gives ^^’denty m 

Bimo. » fiding. »n<i lh">wins S»bS««^ 

the shape of the Pj ramids. 

3j Takes cognisance of the relative position of 

ob^ Gives eo«p et.U. Is fond of travelling j combined 
with large Eventuality, and defident Conccntrativeness, Ac^ 
quisitiveness, and Order. temU to a vagrant life. 

34. ladividufilUy. Notes the existence of objects, witho 

regard to their properties or modes of action 

,, Judges of form ; aids in making «lob, hiero¬ 

glyphs, and weapons Joined with Size. Weight, and Com- 
parison, gives judgment in the useful qualities of 

SUs Estimates si*e Takes cogntsance of space. 
Geometric. Is necessary in projecting missiles at unknown 

* * constituted of such faculties as obtain pCKticnl 
knowledge through noting statistics; as material objects. 
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facts, places, and numbers, with their physied properties and 
— mutual relations. 

Position and form. Causes protrusion, breadth and square¬ 
ness of the whole ridpe of the forehead on which the cyebroiv's 
graw ; forniing what is termed ‘ deep-set ej es.' The distance 
from the hole of the ear to the forehead is long. 

lE fe not to be expected that the predse same collection of 
orEans as I have included in eadi group ^.jn megt with 
universal approval. Tt must remain a matter of opinion 
whether certain faculties included in one cluster should not 
more properly belong to another, owing to the circumstance 
that organs often possess qualities partaking somewhat of the 
nature of one or more of those immediately adjoining them. 
Thus, VVit may by some be held a reflective faculty; by others 
to ^ more imaginative. And with much appea-tmee of 
truth, Cautiousness, whilst acknowledged to be eminently 
conducive to morality, may yet be esteemed a proramsity. 
Whilst adopting from Mr. Fowler* the Idea of grouping 
togethCT, I have yet linen induced to make certain 
modifications from the groups he formed, guided by personal 
o^crvation of the forms which-as I think I notice-ihe skulls 
races actually assume. ,tudy alone of 

^.iiclr people, various stages of their early nilturc, will 
demonstrate with any d^nee of certainty, the e.act mode and 
succession hy which man's cr.xninm expands, unfolds, or 

Study will well repay all trouble 

that can be bestowed upon it 
It a |,™. ^vetally 

•q-1. ate of B 

Z;'. T ’JB" “ "f 

g ttraic, lUotlgth of boily „ o ^ 

* Fowler, ■SyiiDpsir cff'hreiiultigy,* 
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of brain gives greater vigour of mental impulse '* ‘ The causes 
which modify the effects of siae, are constitution, or quality, 
health, exercise, exciteiront from external objects, and in 
some cases the mutual influence of the organs-'* In fact, 
’quality is as important as quantity, whether in nent. muscle, 
or any other portion of the animal structure.' " What holds 
true of the whole is equally applicable as n^ards its com¬ 
ponent parts : hence, size of any organ, or of any group of 
organs, is. (wrwrr paribus,^ measure of its or their capacity load. 

Power is the product of size and quality. Energy and 
rapidity being results of size and quality, combined in 
differeiit proportions. 

In studying the subject of cncrg>' in character, we should be 
careful to make a marked difference between that nature of 
vigour which arises from a brilliant tcunperament combined 
with wcll-devetoped Destructiveness and CombativeneS-s, and 
that which is the result of the fine temperament acting with 
those organs small. The former works full jM-wer; actively, 
energetically, and with strength rising in proportion to the 
obstacles it meets, and lasting into advanced years. The 
latter shows the greatest brilliancy in positions where least 
opposition is met with ; and its energy being very largely 
dependent on the state of the nervous system, the vigour of 
youth and health is often early supplanted by indolence. 

It must be remembered, when Judging of the joint action of 
two or more organs, that they habitually exert a mutual 
influence, tending to modify the mode in which both operate. 
But that at times they may act individually or separately 
according as one or other may be under the influence of ex¬ 
citing cause-s- Thus, BeneTOlence and Destructiveness when 
in unison, may give either active energy in doing a kind act, 
and in overcoming obstacles that may Intervene between its 

* Senws and ihe InEtllect/ 

■ O. Conilrfp' ElclUtTilB df 
- Bain, * the Seraci and ihr I nlellect/ 
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perfrirtnance ; or they may operate to modiFy desire for 
revenue. On Ehc other band, tf acting apart, the laend noyld 
at one time be Influenced by bloodthirstj:' desires, and at 
another by kindly motives. 

Important constitutionaJ qualities are to a certain extent 
indicated by Temperament; regarding which, although we have 
very much to learn as to its origin, modes of action, and 
precise effects In the economy of our s>'^em: yet, judging 
from die anzilogies nature continually presents to our con¬ 
sideration, in w'hich—a-^ an Illustration—w'e observe tlie Con¬ 
cord between the habits of birds of prey and the shape of 
their skulh beak, taUms, and general configuration as con¬ 
trasted ivith the inoffensive character and form*; of tlie pigeon ; 
I bold the belief—ivhicli can become llluf^lonaiy only ulten 
haw^U's talons are met allied with pigeon's brnliis^—that an Enti- 
matc connection, more close than wc perhaps generally appre¬ 
hend, will he sliowm wiUi the advance of morphology and 
physio!Dgj', to exist tiirough links of simple cause and elTect, 
betivix-n the shapes which ^JOrtlons of the brain assume, and 
the tenT[ieramcnt wliicft results fmin certain ccnid it Edits and 
relative pmptjrtiuns of ouf physical struct ifat. 

1 be study of ten]|>ernineilt lias hitherto been maiiil)- con¬ 
ducted by examination of IlH effects in complex dvilised Ufet 
but much advantage might accrue to our stock of knowledge, 
if die subject was pnisccutud amotigfit isolatcti wild tribes* 
The cosuhttons of their lives would afford many opportunilica 
of Wilt chi ng the effects on nugalive as well jis on positive 
develupments of mind, of temperanients in various simple 
aiid healthy f>rms, ' Tliere may be oiic^ organ of the 
Ixjdy vigorous .ind all the rest weak ; one vigoroua, the rest 
average ; tw o vigorous and all the others weak ; none prepon- 
tlerating^ and zill good, all middling, or ail bad ; and so on 
through end [ess coitibination$.^ ^ 

At present there is a seeming antagonism between organ- 
^ iLmip * The Senm and the IntellecL' 
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ology and temperament, Which further [nfojrmitJDn might 
perhaps dissipate. For instance, the Fibrous cornbined uith a 
brain deficient in the propcfiSJties and power of Will, or the 
Sanguine with small Hope and desire for motion, would seem 
to be anomalies. In both instatices, the desire for action 
whidi the temperament bmught, would not find correlation 
with harmonious mental desires. 

The following cxiratts from Mr George Combe’s Inters 
esting w^ork,' PhrcnolDg>^ apphed to Painting and Sculpture; 
affords some examples of his opinion as to the relation 
l>ctwectl siic in particular regions of the brain and particular 
chiitacteristics of the body, * There is a correspondGnee 
bclivGGn the thorax and abdomen and brain. It is rarely 
lliat a large anterior lobe and narrow base are combined w ilEi 
large lungs and a large abdoineji. And equally seldotn tfiat 
a large base and sn^all anterior lobe arc combined v^nth small 
lungs and a small abdomen.' Again^ 'There is, generally 
speaking, a decided character pert^ading the whole corporeal 
fnime of man, which bears n relation to the size^ form, and 
condition of the brain. And every part of the visible surface 
exprcL^ses tlte quantity as well as Uie quality of the mentak 
power which animates it.'* 

1 have observed a marked cotinectton between the bradiy^ 
ccphalou-s head — so termed by ethnographers - and broad 
si 1 DU Idem, Although from exceptional causes the rule will 
not abvay^J hold good amongsl Individuals of a race, 

yet an in^ipection of masses of men of the dolichocephalic type 
of nation, will eotivince most people that they cannot carni>arc 
in wndlh of shoulder w ith the brachycephali.® 

A correlation may be noted betw^een the high coronal region 
and sloping shoulders^ 

A connection betw^cen AlimenUtiveness and tlie organs of 
digestion is cvidenL When the faculty is small, the abdomi- 

* G. Cenuhe, ' Vhnrnolos}' .ippUcd to FainiEn^ and Sculpture,' 

* rbiji b cprtiinued in Chapter J X. 
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nnl Tilton mil be sitiaII also; and be generally accompanied 
by tendency to the maladies which arise rrom weak powers m 
that region. \Mien largCp the converse may with equal cer¬ 
tainty be looked for. 

The following are the outw^ard indications by rncans of 
which the four mam temperaments may be recognised 
amongst Jari raccSf and their efit-cls on the w^orking quaJities 
of body and brain. 


The Temperaments. 

FitriP^us. 

PAysw£vofNy. A large lean frame of compact bone and 
hard spare muscles. Thorax broad rather than deep, Ab¬ 
domen moderate. 

Feet and hands broad and thick. Strong fingers and stout 
nails. 

Teeth strong, broad, yellowy and blunt-edged. 

Bold feature : nose i coarse aquiline. 

Eyes bright and dark; the w^hites not clear. 

Skin coarse and hairy. 

Hair coarse and curly, 

Brajfi. The mind energetic, but not vivid: with powder ot 
long Continued action, conspicuously so when ' mental exertion 
involves the muscles, which happens In fluch avocations as 
military command, teaching, speaking,"'® 

This temperamentp from ihe excess ot muscular energy over 
nervtj, forms an excellent combination w'ith the nervous ^ the 
amalgam, where the brain is large^ giving great intellectual 
activity Joined wuth powers of mental and boddy endurance. 
Where uncombined with the nervous temperamt:n.t, and the 
brain is small, the energies show best when employed in ope¬ 
rations requiring physical strength and moderate mteUigeiice. 

Sedate. 

Baiiij * On the Study of ChiLT^ften^ 
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PkyskgHPmy^ A slight frame, with small bones and mus¬ 
cles, Small thorax and abdomen. 

Feet and hands narrow. Taper fingei^ and thin, often 

paper nails. 

Teeth very while, and frequently sharp^ijed. Apt to be 
crowded together, and to decay early. 

Refined features i nostrils long, narrow, and thin. 

Eyca bright and often brilliant VVliitea very clear. 

Skin thin, delicate. Body nearly free from hair. 

Hair on the scalp, close, allkyp and nearly strajght, but 
often very long. 

Brain. All the senses very acute. The mind impresstble^ 
clear, active, vivid or intense^ but fatigues easily. Expression 
eminently intelligent and sensitiveL Great definition of organs, 
arising from leanness of the skull- 

This temperament, from the excess of ner^'^e, * delights 
in mental emotion and intellectual pursuits.' But where 
the brain is intrinsically small, the energies wa-^te themselves 
in excitement about trifles. It gives what is termed ^ bload,* 
and tends to degenerate into * want of bone/ with its concomi¬ 
tant, deheiertt strength. 

arWW Rapid and sharp, often confitscd and 

hurried. 

Saftgviftf. 


PJtysio^aftty A well developed handsome form, with full 
rounded, rather than hard muscles, lliorax deep rather than 
broad. Abdomen full. Sternum protruding. 

Hands and feel well shaped, with high instep. Healthy 
looking, pink, rounded nails, 

" FerbapK the iiituibLLiiiiE c*f Bengal lYopcr, in the neighbourhwid of 
CoIcninaLj aBbidi the be&T cf ihls tcmpcimmcnt, 

G. Combe^' Ekments of FhncMlpgy.^ 
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T] ong^ bi rong, rat htr yuW aiv", bS u nt-edged, 

Nu^tfils broad and ratbt^r open. 

Eyes open, ardent \^^ites often blood-shot. PnpiEs blue 
aniongst some raize.'5. More generally hazel. 

l^kin moderately fine, wamip often rich colouretl n'lnd ruddy. 

Hairi plenty of beard and whisker^ of moderate fimnness, 
wavy and flowing, 

Britifi, Vigorous, vivacious, ardentp enthusiastiCp where the 
interests, emotions, or pi^sion.^ are engaged ; otherwl'ie apt to 
be indoEcnt. W'^orks best when business and ph>^tcal pleasure 
combine. This tcniperamcnt, Avith iljs vigorous ctrculatory 
system, combtnes well with the nervous and fibrous tempera¬ 
ments; the three loeether giving activityp strength, and 
buoyancy both of mind and body.. But * combined with much 
of the lymphatic, il is unfavourable to mental manifestations^ 
and requires constant exercise in tlic open air/'* 

Jlnscij/ttr atiieit- Buoyant and active. 

Ljftnf/fitfk. 

This tctni>orament es rarely to be met with amongst dark 
races. But Mr. Combe describes its appearance in western 
nations as follows;—‘Tlie Ij^mphatlc temperament is dls* 
tinguishable by a round forn^ of body, softness of the mus¬ 
cular syslcmp repletion of tlie cellular tissue, fair hair* a pale 
clear skin, and a hazy skvpy eye. It is accompanied by 
languid vital action.Sp and Aveakness and slowness m the 
circubtion. The brainp as a part of the system^ is also sloAVp 
languid, and feeble in its action, and the mental manifesta¬ 
tions are proportionally slugghih and ueak.'^* 

Fowler^ * Synopsis ot Phrcnqli^/ 

G. Combt, + HknitnLs of phrtnalogy/ 
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CHAPTER III, 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TJIE TOOASp 

0 / Ar/j^v in fA^ Ttfr/a li^ad^^dkerfif i*/ 

Or^tu—ATa Slstils /fFe^vra^U—JM^iVit/ua/ Or^aju /n^Hffiify aiyHmr 

PfA?^rii0Hs-^Differ4!m4rf tAf Stj^wi^CsIii^tr J/m- 

sMremfHll —A c/ madirratjf iYjW — H ^Ajf fAmiA Ff^rm Ae 

linjiTi/arfy imjj//f—PMyjrt^ai a/ iAt TikfilS—TAiiF JVwj- 

fitnimetfi — /.irr/^s/ fijid smaU^^t Crm/pj. 

Tmf Table No. L whsch represents the relative pr^fi&riiofts 
in sLzt^f organs and groups of organs in tile Toda bead, is 
the recorded result of tliirty-aix manipulations in each of 
eighteen nearly unselected adults of both sexes. In Inviting 
some degree of confidence in these investigatlonSp it is neces¬ 
sary for me to disetaim pretensioms to their absoEute accuracy ; 
for many circumstances which need scarcely be here enume¬ 
rated ^ including the actual difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
results in investigations amotigst ver>' thick tangled hain 
oppose themselves to the practical attainment of such a result^ 
however desirable. Yet, confident in my desiire to obtain a 
correct record of the form of the savage skulh by maintaining 
as far as possiblcp freedom from bias or prefcretlcCp 1 think 
that the aveni^rs at leastp both of organs and of groups, may 
be recommended as containuig as much of truth as may be 
obtained under like circumstances by any process of analysis 
with which science is at present acquainted. 

The unvarying type of the Toda hcadp and the extra- 
oMinary uniformity of its general siM, suggested to me both 
the possibility and the advantage of the principle adopted 
in recording these m'^asurements ; of Tcferring them al! to one 
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lit^ndard by i^iving one number (7) for the and one 

number (1} for the smallest organ in every head. Thus each 
number in the table not only indicates the relative proportion 
which a certain organ bears to every other faculty in the 
same head, but in all the crania of both sexes throughout 
the tribe. In pursuing thus scheme, not only has a fair 
amount of accuracy'^ been maintained in the obser^-ation.s, but 
a trustworthy averngt has been recorded for each organ, nind 
thence—by ^iiiiiilar process — of each group in the Toda skull. 
\i will prove an interesting and valuable practical result, if 
by niMns of this process, we may be enabled to form a really 
true estimate of savage type, find leam the pn.'dse character 
and capabiblies 0^ any individual wild tribe. 

Although amongst these figures the proportions of :some of 
the ablest^ and most respected members of the tribe are 
represented^ it will be observed how similar the main forms 
of their skulLs are, and that variaHons are confined entirely to 
single organs whilst the groups maintain a surpassing uni¬ 
formity of appearance. 

Tw'o portraits—in side and full face—of a man and a 
woman, photographed to scale* are here given, by which some 
means are afforded of comparing the descriptions which arc 
given in thefie pages with examples of ' real lifep' and of 
enabling my readers to supply any other processes of esti¬ 
mating charitcter from forms of crania, or of usefully clasinb 
fying races that may be known lo them. 

It is unfortunate that no member of either sex could be 
induced to submit to having the head shaved. As the 
practice of cremation is the universal mode of disposing of 
the dead, the portraiture of a head without hair or of a 
skull without fitsh couJd by no manner of chance be ob¬ 
tained. The male subject in the picture was selected solely 

“ This rcmijida aae some wkii thit I he emperor of the mijpiatians wbs 
* taller* by almost iht breadth of my Hail, tha n any of tilB Cduft^ which 
alone ii enough to strike an awt into his beholdera,' 
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on account of being one of the baUlcat men of the tribe, CH 

though his head is also above the average. The w^man— - - 

well, beauty has charms! She was so go<xl-natured or so vain 
as to put her hair into ' curl-jwpers ‘ for me ; but she was 
photographed as she now appears because the curls formed 
artificial 'bumtw’ interfering wilh my purposes, 

In other parts of this book the portraits of two women will 
be found who had been diosen on account of unusual dcvi> 
lopment; No. 25, 'The Little Savage,’ has the largest 
Veneration, and No. 16, Avv, the largest Firmness I .saw. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy infomalitm which a close 
scrutiny of the figures of Table No. 1 affords, is that not¬ 
withstanding all the members of this little tribe have—as w^ill 
be described in future chapters— intermarried most intimately 
for untold generations, and have lived under precisely similar 
circumstances, yet in /ir p/ tfic rittuirkal'U' n»iMm fy 

of cranial dc^'dapnunt, which is ct>ithiitl]) a ivsii/i pf th:s in- 
cfstuaui statf, individual faculties fn'^ncuily abnormal 

profartioHS, large and small, considerably at variance with the 
common average. This affords us some slight insight into the 
working of nature in respect of national growth; enabling us 
to apprehend with what readiness, varieties may originate in 
a race whose marriage ewstom is opposed to incest, or whose 
fimtilies separating from one anothcr.forni socirJ unions varying 
with the differing drcumstnnccs in which each may in course 
of gcneration.s be placed. It is the induration of these eccen¬ 
tric organic growths through hereditary descent, w'bicli gives 
us permanent varieties of the human race. 

Although this Table bears internal evidence to the fact 
that the T(xla head, simple as it is, is not as simple as it 
ougl't be, and that in eon-sequence it has no title to be con¬ 
sidered as a sample of an absolutely primeval race; yet, 
amidst many iwmls deserving attention, it possesses one 
of peculiar intere.st ; throvigb pointing to the nature and 
amount of difference existing between the series, m a tribe 
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which is not more advanced than the rcniotely*ancEcnt 
people living towards the end of the gladaJ period in Europe. 
the surviving records of whose dexterous skill and admirable 
artistic eRbits, mark them as having been fully- the Todas" 
equal in point of talent, and who certainly could not have been 
much iReir inferior in point of revEiential and moral qualities. 

The calliper measurements of Table No. 3 distinctly shoiv 
the mass of the female head of this early type of man to be 
smaller than that of the male. It appears by the evidence 
of Table No. i to have a small advantage in organs aiTordiing 
the love of children and ndhesive feelings, also in V'^eiicration 
among the moral faculties, liul the women are strikingly 
inferior to the men in respect to the entire range of the 
perceptive faculties, and even in the reflective powers, small 
though they are amongst the btU-r. Amativeness is rather 
small in both sexes, and it is remarkable and seemingly un¬ 
accountable that in the midst of so many large perceptive 
faculties, the organ of Form should frequently be found 
undersized. 1 cannot doubt the correctnesa in my observa¬ 
tion of this orgaUi for the characteristic 1 notice, w^ill be 
found In several places in this book, to be fully bomi; out by 
the evidence of facts. 

One of three occurrences must have happened ; the an¬ 
cestral Toda must hiLVK doveloped* with the organ of Form 
alone small: or, supposing all the perceptive faculties to have 
been originally given to him of small size, Form mu&t have 
failed to progress from its primeval dinrtension iit the same 
rate as those other faculties by which wc find it immedLately 
surrounded; as for instanccp Size, Individuality, L^cnlity. 
and Weight: or, again, supposing the converse to have 
happenedH that man was originally formed wirh all the per- 
ceptive powders large, this organ must at some subsequent 
period have become atrophied. The point of intcncst lies 
in the speculation : what nature of selection operating on 
men's characters, what circumstance in which simple race? 
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ever find tJiemschxs, cauld have had an impriissioii so grcat 
as to have left this pemiancnE stamp on the Toda forehead. 

The folloivinjf description of the physical appearance of 
the Todas wilL 1 trust h prov’c of some va)ui^. 

EyebroTvs. Horizontaln strai|^ht and nf rueduini kflgtJl ; 
never short, sametimcs lon^ ; approach each other. ^Some- 
times fine—willow leaf -generally somewljat bushy, mXh 
hairs tlose and, amongst the women^ jjofl; like a beavers. 

Nose. Generally fi^rr&uf and of meiliurti height at the 
base ; nasa! bones broad at the lower end ; long; supcrciliar}!' 
ridge in both sexes often ver>'' strongly marked ; sometimes 
aquiline, often nearly so, never Rather fleshy; 

nostrils rather dilated, but sometimes long and fine The 
nose rarely appears at perfection before mid-age. 

Mouth. Somewliat fleshy; r.ather short upper lip, and 
rather protruding and pendant lower lip—often sirtkcngly 
so, becoming more evident with advancing years. 

Gums, Generally purple, but often of a bright, highly 
oxygenated red colour. 

Teetli. Some times short aiul broad, in others long ; nearly 
all arc even, yellowLsh. but brlglq, with rounded edges, set in 
roomy but not l.irgc Jaws. Witli some the teeth arc set at 
mlcia^als, spreading outwards Uke a fan. Tn a few cases they 
were found cramped and crunhed together ; in one or two 
in.stanccs the eye-tcetli u^cre i>rofnincnt Tisc teeth bst till 
old age. 

Ears. Generally fl.it to the head, never standing out; 
long, and with a large fleshy lobe. The orifice h nearly on a 
line with the vycbro\d. 

ITair of livad. Jn both sexes black and heavy; in some 
cases cliasc and tolerably fine, in others as much sqjarate as 
in a wig, and cijiarT^ ; wavj' rather than curly. Both men and 
ivomen habItnaJly cut thefr hair, the former to about the 
lev-el of tlie nose, and the latter at the shoulder. There are tuo 
iw tlwcc nearly bald men in tlw tribe, Init no bald women. 
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Beard and whiskers. As a general rule very thick and CHAl-. 
coarse, wavy raiher than curly, extending to the eyes. A —r 
few delicate men arc deficient in hair. 

Hair on body. A( about the age of thirty often covers the 
entire body, as appears on the full-length photograph, espe¬ 
cially over abdomen, chest and shoulders. Boys of foortceii 
are often covered with down. Women have sometimes fine 
hair between the shoulder-blades. 

Jiyest Of inedium sire, a few rather large; somewhat 
long, though some are nearly round ; horizontal; in varying 
shades of brown, from hazel to snaky or heady, never blue 
or bluish ; whites rather yellow. GeneraJ expression of full 
average intelligence, some very soft and even sad ; doggish ; 
almost all have .s great power of lighting up, in some to a 
wonderful extent, flashing, when under even slight excite¬ 
ment, like brilliants. 

Eyelash. Rather straight, and of moderate length and 
closeness, never short, but sometimes long. 

Face- Rather long, oval, of pleasant contour, without 
anything harsh or unusual in it. but, on the contraiy, often 
refined ; a few instances of rather lilgh cheek-bones. The 
jaw is sometimes, but very rarely, a little pne^athous. 

Nails of hand. Sometimes short and square, but more 
generally long and oval; convex, strung. 

Nails of feet. Are more flat, probably from walking bare¬ 
footed on the wet grass. 

Fingers. Sofite square; more often rather taper. 

Feet. Of mcdiuni breadth, In Htrrmg iKople thick, but 
among the weakly, thin. The Tiisttp is rarely above an 
average in height, often very low ; the hcvl of ordinary shape, 
and rathtr smaU. 

Skin, or medium texture, brown, much the colour of the 
Sikhs, often warm and copjicrrsh, a few fairer. 

Abdomen. Small; a jraunch is never to be seen. 

Thorax. Moderate; tlie largest girth docs not exceed 
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id. Fhotcvgraph No, 7 is the pictune of one of the most 
sturdy men of the tribe. 

Heigh t Of merip fram 5 ft, 4 m. £0 6 ft, t in.; ai^erqge about 
5 ft ^ jn Of woidcnp from 4 ft foin, to 5 ft. 4^ in.; average 
about 5 ft. 1 in. There are no very .“short people. 

Weight. Of men from about jjo to 1J5 lbs. There an 
reasons why the weight of women cannot be accurately asccr- 
tatnet); but it iis believed to vary betweren 50 and 130 Ibsv 

Shoulders. Angular, never slopingp generally with a flat 
back. 

Muscles. Ne%er large; hard rather than full; some de- 
eicjedly below the average. 

The general mass of the tribe are fairly, orten well gTo%TL [ 
.straight and lank; without deformity, but without any really 
fine people. 

The men's cam’Lijii^ im erect, Fru.' nnd uiicoiistrjliicd, without 
btiinj fitlicr bfihP or ntlilctic, Tfiolr miuincrs and tone of 
voice :iTit. ■icif-ixwsujisixl, suave, ijuict, ntid w>lciinti: the womciii 
nutetituiirifr a chL-iirruincsw for si>lcitinity. \^Ticn 

(|iiiL'jiCL‘ri(, tht'ir c.vprci&ioii run I cnrrfup: has much oriental 
hi it 


The tcmi^ramcJll of .such a as has jusE beiii described 

wouh! in tile ni:d(i be fibnms with some of ihc sanguine or the 
nervous in individuals, especially so in the female sex. many 
of wliom 1 noticed show a con.sidcrable amount df the 
nervoL.^ with advancing years. .Such n national temper,iment 
more suited m the dkpbj' of qualitie.s requiring muscuJar 
i^i^crgy for their supporl. than of thr>se in which the subtilty 
of intellect would t.ake p.irt 


We lini.l the cranium, taken :ls a tvhole, to be uf mi averanu 
M/e ; compnsing certaiti very .mu,;.., certain equally and 
r.amcnlab1y weak, points of form. The singular imlfoniiUy in 
contfa.r ,jf all tile heads has ulrc-aily bc'cn observed niioii, 

III order to liirm a correct, and therefore complete jutb- 
Jouit of a o,,ins character, it h not sufTicieni to take :i 
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mere general view of its shape, and imagine it as acting under 
the influence of an avera^ pressure. But St is necessary to 
master alt its details. Firstly, to study the relative siaes of 
the groups; which knowledge will give a good general ac¬ 
quaintance with the disposition. Tlicn to fill Sn this outline 
by exiunining all the organs of each group, so that an estimate 
may be formed of minute peculiarities in the idiocrjwy of the 
person. By these processes we shall ascertain the greatest 
c^^pacity of tlic head for acting, when most favourably placed 
for the display of its highest qualities; and to leam in what 
direction, and to what extent. It will ccrtamly fail when 
situated under the influence of adverse circumstances. 

By abstracting from Table No. i, we And the following to 
be the largest and the smallest groups; the action of w'hich, 
will, as might be expected^ display the real character of the 
Toda, The tnedium groups will not e.Keft much active 
influence one way or the other* 

Ver>' large, Tiie Domestic fl^J and Conccntratlve f A) Groups, 
almost thruuj^hout both sexas of the entire tribe, wj:>uld be 
considered large in any race ; AniativcntsiSi w^hich is of 
average dlmensioni?, being iindtiubtedly the Jimallest organ in 
them. 


The J ^ I Qjfy^n (I J Is in the cai^e of the men, 

< Statical i 

nearly equally large as the above ; though it varies in size 
considerably in individuals. Locality. Individuality, and 
Weight are the laigtr^t organs of the group ; whilst Form and 
Colour arc f/ten very small, and never attain the highest 
figure. Amongst the women this; group is^behm^ aveCiigC- 
Very smafl. The InvIgriNiling ^C). the KellecltVi; (Gj* the 
Reflnirtg (I'Jh th*-' onJcrly-cakulating urgmis i.f Tiroup F,. 

are, wrth little nYceplIon* c^ttremely stnnll in sexes; 

Comparison and Imitation being excepilonally large; and 
Alimentativeiics^^, Wil. Wonder, Order, ami NuniUr the 
smallest organs. 
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Mediiitn. Those groups which record events, give self- 
reliance, and tend to general morality (H^ D, E). can neisher 
be termed large nor smaU; but vary considerably with in- 
dlvtduals of both sexes, in the size of their composiiig organs [ 
Eventualityp Firmness, Veneration, and Benevolence being the 
largestj and Language, Tune* Caution, and Hope the smallest 
faculties. Women have a superiority in Veneration and Benevo¬ 
lence over the men [ whilst the males are the mote observant 

The character of the Toda is written in his acts, described 
upon the whole face of this bonk,* I see no reason why, if 
caught young, he should not prove as LntcUigent and as useful 
a member of society as the humble Ryot of India. We may 
at least compare him with the ancient Celt of our own coontiy^ 
of whom it has been written ; ‘Do not obtam your slaves from 
Britain, because they are so stupid, and utterly incapable of 
being taught, that they arc not fit to form part of the house¬ 
hold of Athens,*^ 

* l abstain from gluing a diAgnosis of the Toda cbaiacter; such ai 
would be deduced ftoia the sizes of tils organs, EhE nature of his tempera- 
mcat^and The CLrcmnstancEs of his life; feahng to trespass nn the patience 
of my redders. 

* CLCera's Idler to AttlCnl. 
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Tatkinz Vmfxi^Modrs cf Aft"" Lifi—Fraitk tutdjiUgi^ 

Ufai^i-Coicmr 9f tkM Skii^-Tiitoa du- 

tingHuhedfnm Cirh^A^itrii^TeiletU. 


The Toda talking voice is peculiar; particularly » that of CHAP, 
the women. Whilst on the part of the men it is strihingly —^ 
grave and sedate, spoken almost sotto veai the, womens 
voice, on the contrary, is rather high, appearing to coroe 
altogether from the region at the back of the ear—the * mas¬ 
toid process.’ In both sexes, but particularly with the female, 
the sound of the voice is somewhat musical and refined, 
though fatiguing to listen to from its roonotonoua tone 
Indeed, it is somewhat astonishing that some harsh sj llables 
of their language should come so softly from such mouths. 

The refinement arises doubtless, from the gentleness of thetr 
dispositions—void of asperity; its friendliness, accompanied 
by desire to please. Not from any Innate sense of tune, 
for they have no more ear for music than so many crows. 

Their amiability shows itself also in their observance of 
courteous customs. The salaam of the East, performed 
amongst the Todas by raising the thuml^ge of the right 
hand vertically to the nose and forehead, ts a respectful form 
of address; used in addressing superiors, and on approach to 
sacred places, and other like occasions. When asked by 
what name they styled that form of salute, they replied; 

‘ Itv4 eshken, swirni eshken,* or,' I say, come! I say. Lord I 

That mode of salutation which is most employed amongst 
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equals^ IS the short c^cLimatioTi of ^ Tya !* or * Telia T corre- 
fipondjng in its tone and mode of use to our own expression 
of'Good morning r when Friefids meet or pass one another. 
TJie meaning of the word is not knoviii to me. Perhaps it 
has no actual meanmgn though similarity.- of sound suggests 
the Hindustani word ' Achcha/ good, well—as having the same 
dcrivation. 

Tile salute called ' Adahuddlken/- or ‘1 seize the foot/ is 
very singular. Performed when people meet who have been 
apart for some time, it seems to combine an expression of 
fealty viith that of courteous respeet^ and perhaps of affection. 
Suppose a C 3 se\ a group of men and worneHr conversing in 
their village, is surprised by an inroad of Toda cisitors, The 
exclamation, " Here is Beli^ni, Bclilni s wife, and her little- 
sister Pcnpuv I' The cheerful smile Lights up the assembly. 
Every operation Is suspended. Every house dischaiges its 
occupants. All rise pleasantly, and with much gentle urbanity , 
to meet the new- arrivals. 

What now ensues depends on certain points of etiquette ; 
matters of prudence, quite understood amongst them. In 
this early stage nf society, the dues to sex and to age and 
relationship, are cleiirij^ defined. Early and constant practice 
has long m.ide every w-oman acquainted with the poeiition 
in which she stands w^ith regard to her relatives, aJid to her 
husband's parents, elder and younger brothers ; and there is 
little else to remember* Hence, amongst the two groups of 
both sexes w-hich now meet, a glance of the eye sulftccs to 
enable e: ch nrember to apprehend the position to bo taberc 

A man ■ rver bows down before a woman ; not even a son 
before his mother. 

A man does not down before another man ; but 

w^omen do so before women. 

* Adabtiddiken, Adi «/iw4 Piiji or Palta = AoAf a/ Tp 

fkf Jbef is a commcMi Dr.ividinn cnptHsiDn for rffvrrwrr. 

[Pope.] 
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A wifc never bo\v^ down before her Aus^jftd j thoufjb she 
performs the Adabuddiken before her father-in iaw, fiiotlicr- 
in-lawv her husband's elder brnther. 

cadi one of the juniors or inferior — being; a fetnale — 
approacheach of the seniors or supenor^i—both men and 
women—in succession, *falk at bis feet;' croudics on the 
ground before hinip or her. On which he, or she, places first 
the rightp then the left foot on her head. Such Is the act 
styled Adabuddiken. 

As every man of the two parties has to petfortn this 
ceremony to evqiy fcmalcp and each woman to each younger 
woman, and the men to salute orte another and say ^Tcha!' 
the greeting of parted friends—w'hich has to be carefully gone 
thtoiiglu ^d which no sense of impatience or untimely levity 
ever occurs to abbre%iate—is one that takes tinie^ But the 
Ttjda ha-S no witp and plenty of time to spare and to w'a.ste. 

Mr. Met* tells me he has seen a son fall at his molher's 
feet. But the act (a very exceptional one) was comtiiUted on 
the occasion of a funeral, when the family appeared over¬ 
whelmed with grief j and the inarti actuated by his feelings, 
performed this token of respect and love 

Nothing hut the natural good manners of the |Wjplo 
hinders tlic ceremony of Adabuddiken from becoming un- 
seemingly slavish. But the clieerfulness of the woiiicnp and 
the men's grave polituiics^, admits of Its being performed with 
entire good taste. 

Toda women indeeik hold a position in the family quite 
unlike what is ordinarily ivltnessed amongst Oriental naUons. 
They arc treated with rc-sptcl^ and are permitted a remafkablc 
amount of frecdortL They perform the legitimate oihccs of 
women in Europe; tending chi Id re tip cooking the family 
mealSj bringing water fton^ the spring, and cleaning tJic 
house and premises. Wearing mantles or togas—Futkuli - 
thcrc IS very l ittle stitching to be performed ; but they embroider 
the edges of the mantles which some of the men wear, with 
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bkti cotton, Lii tlics f^hlon which some of the photogmphg in 
thJa book will show. 

The t^jrbulent cattle are tended solely by men and bo> s. 
And the men rnanage oot-door afTalrs generally^ 

It is a quiets undemonstrative^ but intensely domestic 
people; domestic in the wider sense of viewing the entire 
faiDily, to the last cousihi much as one household, in which 
everyone is everywhere entirely at home; eadi one assist! 
with the steadiness of a caterpillar^ in the easy, pragressive 
task of emptying his neighbour's larder: no one exerting him¬ 
self by one fraction to raise the family. The great feature in 
Toda organkation, is the alUabsorbing power of his domestic 
attachments, which, like Pharaoh's lean kine, swallow up all 
other quahties. 

If the Tcxlas lose* in a materia] point of vieWi from deficient 
size in Acquisitivencas, and the propensities generally, yet 
they certainly are large gainers thereby in the quiet, even 
tenor of their domestic life^ undisturbed by tbe wrongs o( 
grasping, vindictive, overbearing natures^ They no doubt 
have quarrels, in the course of which they— particularly the 
w^otnen—are known to use very high language indeed and ex¬ 
pressive gestures, but they are mere pebbles in a brook as 
compared with the rocks that break the flow of other wnlers. 

The mm maintain their authority in the home circle very 
sensibly, and without attempt at tyranny j but I saw too a 
vroman who^ as was vcty evident, ruied her husband. She 
must have acqiiired this authority by means of some slight 
superiority in quahty of brain^ for she had no apparent van¬ 
tage over him, I was so much interested in this repetition, 
amongst an unambitious, retiring, and primitive people^ of a 
well-known phase of married life in eneigirtic folk nearer 
home, that I had hoped to induce the pair to present them¬ 
selves to he photographed ; and the temptation 1 offered 
would have succeeded hut for their age, which made a long 
walk over the hills too great an cfTort 
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Thtf general lypc of the Toda character b most unvarying ; 
singularly frank^ afTablCp and self-possessed, cheerful yet staid : 
respectful, seemingly from a sense of conscious inferionty 
rather than from an active principle: fearless, from small 
cause for fear more than from the stimulus of a latent power 
of oppdsiveness : communicative^ yet watchful and atiy^ as if 
their nature impelled them to divulge what their natures 
also prompted them to maintain quiet: willing to take 
money/ yet accepting what is proffered with calEoustiess, 
allowing it to lie on the ground or their children to play 
with it, Tn villages without an article dc /lire beyond a few 
women's omEimeitt^ one may see naked children decorated 
liberally with small coin. The investment was no doubt safe 
round their necks and loinSp but the very safety implies an 
absence of theft and violencep which is fully confinmed by the 
testimony of the law courts of the district Their main crimes 
appear to Consist in struggles to avoid pa>Tnent of their-debts 
for money borrowed on bonds from the Badagas, 

According to superior notions, they am not a moral race; 
yet a loiowledge of many little facts that could not well be 
recordedp leaves the impression on my mind that they have 
certain limits in decent custom (well understood by themt 
though rarely primitive to our civilised conceptions of what ia 
respectable) which are probably not often transgressed. 1 
could not hope, without a far greater knowledge of the 
people than could be^bUined except by residi ng long amongst 
them, to give anything apprcsadiing a just defifiition of theiT 
private ways. I fancy, however, that they art less bounded 
by acknowledged rule than by the gentlenesiis and simplicity, 
though rude nature, of their character. 

Though their intellect h of a veiy inferior order, and their 
force of character extremely small, and no great man of 
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■ The Todaj living in proidiuity to the haiants of EngLisbmen, do not 
bGUate Id impciTtiiiie ton m-otiev with the niEHi cbiMirkr per- 

ci-stCDCV; yet if imiiicccssfu] me niot 3 . bit lUstrcs^iL 
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Toda blood may ever arise to influence the tnbt^ yet what 
they do know, the>^ know well. They are inteliigent within 
limits. Although they take con craeted views of things^ yet 
they work aricJ act within the cincu inscribed limits of their 
mental vision with great steadiness^ intclligencep and som? 
sense. 

I am indebted to the quick-ivirtedncss and |)atiencc of both 
men and womenp for the accuracy and dehnllion of the in- 
fortnation on the manners and customs of the tribe which I 
have been able to aiford. 1 cannot present a stronger tribute 
to their frank ami obliging confimunicativcnessp than jn stating 
that we made a habit of very' close cross-qucsrioning in 
tiny villages for three and four hours togethen One woman 
well earned the title of Munshit by telling us at a sitting the 
Toda woitls for the long li^t of relations given in Chapter VII. 
NotwLthsti^nditig the queations Tvcrie often repeatedp and many 
ofthem puJEzlingp she kept her head quite clear throughout, 
dexterously speaking with slowness and marked intonation, 
showing pointedly with tongue and tcethp how the syllables of 
the diflicult words should be pronounced. 

Though their brains became fatigued sooner than ours did, 
I doubt if the3'' tired more quickly than would those of illi- 
tern-ile peasants in other parts of the world 

Travellers have aflirmed that the Todas s^ain their skin by 
ihc use of a blue colour ^ but I have ascertained, both by 
personal inspection and by direct enquiiy^ that this statement 
is incorrect. Dark races are apt to have ihc skin in some 
portions of the body nalurally of three or even four shades 
darker tint than in othera, indeed -often so strikingly dark as 
to give the impression that those parts had been stained. 
This peculiarity is nowhere more remarkable than in the nape 
of the neck I have often observed it amongst the Sikhs, and 
it is quite apart from frcckhng or the effects of exposure. 1 
noticed it so very much the case in one young woman^ that 
I asked her if she had coloured it. The reply convinced me 
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that the practice of stainirfcg the skin quite imkno^ni to 
theni. 

Tj^^y^the women — ^however, mark or tattoo portions of 
the body^, terming it Gurtu. lir Shortt has recorded these 
marks so oanefultjrT that I cannot do better tlian quote his own 
words :—' The women/ he writes, ' are tattooed about the 
armst chest* and legs in the following manner: Three serai- 
circles of dots on the outer side of each araip each semicircle 
containing nine points ; a double row of dots across the upper 
part of the chest, about an inch below the davicle, each row 
consisting of thirty-^jc points, about the eighth of an inch 
apart, the rows themselves being one inch distant from each 
other. Those on the arms have an intervening space of two 
inches^ two rows, containing eight or nine points each, on the 
shoulders* coniintmcing in front where the lines on tlie chest 
terminate* and extending backwards to a point on a level 
with the superior semicircle on the arm ; a solitary dot in the 
cemrt of the chin ; two circular lines of dots on each leg^ the 
upper circle containing twenly^five and the lower only twenty 
dots ; and a row across the dorsum of each foot* numbering 
from nine to eleven points. The terminal point of each 
is marked by a ringn the interlinear points being simple dots, 
frequently taktTig the form of squares.' ^ 

The most characteristic personal ornament amongst them, 
IS that carried by women ; an ejxtremely clumsy metal ring— 
Tulwaji—we^hing sometimes as much as hve pounds* which 
ts carried oa the upper part of the arm* and worn according 
to taste ; sometimes one ring on each arm* or sometimes a pair 
on one arm* kept apart—so that the skin may not be pinched 
betwwn them—by means of a slip of padding. These rings 
are often built half of copper* h alf of brass, so that one day 
they may be worn presenting the one ramal* and another day 
turned to show the other. In order that the arm may be 
introduced into this ponderous mass of brass, the ring is cut 
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CHAP, through at one place m the circlep so that by introducirig a 
lever into the crevice it may be opened a little* 

The device being 50 heavy and inartistici and these rings 
known to be often ancient heirlooms, I do not doubt we have 
in this quasi oniament an armlet belonging to very piimitive 
times J one that certainly could not have undergone very- 
great miprovement since it was fkat adopted by the people. 


No. ^ 



Hence it may prove of some value as a means of tracing the 
Todas to the unknown race from which thf^ sprang and 
separated. 


* Ctmtmsiy tRirnghp on return from Ihr Nilagiris^ m. Oiend at 
Khcri in pudli;^ showed me an ajnUet wbirli bad^ jusi been cut ufit of ihe 
stoanadi pf im iHigAEor can^bt m the ndgbbcHiibpwL A]lboy|1i the 
wprhmanshLp of this bracelet was fnv man: than that of tbe diurisy 

Toda ornament, yel the qhhIc of opening and s^buitlng k was identicnlt 
and ihe genera] deai^ soggesttve. As it was not in wear afnangsl any 
of the dvOised uoiives of the ploce^ and tbert are known to be ptimidTe 
tribes hvmg in the nctghbounng juogles, it is jci^t possible there tmj 
he soms real connection betwreen ibe twp axinlcLi^ thomb sepamed during 
3^000 or 4,000 yeafs. 
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RerhEips the omameiits, likely to be eqiiaUy pnmitivc with CHAP, 
these armletSp are the heavy bunches of coilod iron wine or of ^ - 

little bits of the safne mctalp worn like charms froiti both waist 
and elbow. Very tasteless and heavy, 

I do not see, in the form of their finger and ear rings, neck^ 
laces and girdleSp anything deserving oF remark. They do 
not appear to me to be especially charactenistit of the 
Todasp but rather, just what they can pumkase From the tribes 
surrounding them. The photographs of womciit show the 
nature of necklace wom as marriage tokens. 

The ncKe and Upa are never perforated or omaiiiented ; nor 
are bangles for the ankles, or bells on the toes, woiri. 

You may distinguish a boy from a girl by the mode In 
which the hair Is cut. With the latter, the entire back^hair is 
kept short from infancy till the approach to mamageable age 
The former have a hand of hair cut short, or shaved, along 
the head, from the nape of the neck, over the poll to the top 
of the forehead, and a cross slip cairied over the top of the 
head from ear to ear. The smallest male infants are often so 
distinguished. 

The w'earing apparel of the sexes is IdentkaL First comef 
the loincloth—Kflvn—corresponding to the Hindustani 
LrUngoti, over which the toga.—Futkuli—-measuring about six 
feet long by four feet broad, made of coarse unblsaehcd cotton, 
and worn double j ornamented at the two ends with red and 
blue stripes, and sometimes with a little embroidery in blue 
cDttorc This mantle is sufEdently large to envelope a woman 
moat completely, A decent though curober^me garment to 
weaTp better suited for sitting and sleeping in than for any pur^ 
poses of labour. Pockets are made Ln the comers of the mantle, 
by sewing the double cloth together at those places. This drtss 
is more properly Dfividlan than mere Toda^ and is purchased 
In the bazaars. 

They arc a dirty people | yet very much of their dirt arisen 

£ 
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from df^crumstances somewhat beyond their control; such as 
Crowded establLshments and poverty. They bathe their bcidles 
irt the running brooks and even sometimes use hot-water for 
the same putpose. Yet I do not femetuber to have seen a 
Putkuli fresh from a wash. 

A pretty sight, that rewarded one of my expeditionSp was 
a group of womtn and girls Just returned from the stream, 
sitting, clean and bright* curling one anothEr^s hair. The 
locks were separated neatly, and the partings made accurately 
with the hnger-naH. Each Jock having been dressed straight, 
either with the fingers or a forked ^ck, is twisted and twisted 
until it has formed a tight coil* when the end is tucked in 
among the roots. The twsfif dev^lefeil female back-head looks 
remarkably pleasing under this treatment—unadorned,adorned 
the most: The curls are opened out in the morning. 

The eyebrows are somedmes touched up with a charred 
stick from the fire-place; the fancy bfdi^ to join them over 
the bridge of the nose. 

If they would only not grease the half with butter* I could 
close this description of the toUettc without unpleasant remi¬ 
niscences of some phrenolpgising experiences. 

The mouth and teeth ate often kept in wonderful order up 
to a late age. But they take care of them; using dally a 
little wood ash—not charcoal—-and the forefinger, for dental 
purposes. 1 have seen people of all ag^ with teeth as bright* 
and mouths as fr^-looking as an infantas—or a dog^s. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UVND ME L[VES TH* 

THi TodiU a twfy trdiKary .* grtaffy dvr 

Aisatvifiim — fife/r^m EniJen/f^'^ — TAfScrUfTy 
^ iAt Ctrvniry th SUrviv and Gmrr — A CmI Afandxg groHa ii> a 
Stunmir J}j^—Tatitias 

A MOST interesting people is this to conteutplate The wdl- CMa:?^ 
marked Ass)^!^ stamp of face, anJdst more clumsy t 3 rpes, —. 

woutdr if for no other jeasort, make them attractive to ui 
But when one has actually witnessed and realised what I 
am about to describe ; the patriarchal mode of life in all its 
wonderful artlesstiess: the antique religious usages—effete, 
the forms remaining, their motives lost : the quiet deam^like 
lives j the even tenotif of which reposes on custom, whose rare 
simplicity and immemorial practice indicates a strange pro?d- 
Biity to primeval manthen the interest in them redoubles, 
and one appreciates the fact, that he actually views a state of 
society more primitive than, though somewhat similar to that 
of ouf own Celtic ancestors, who tt'/ied British soil. And the 
traces in his language^ of what is - cognate to the Celtic, 
increases the poitite of curious resemblance. 

But it must be acknowledged that the interest we take in 
the Todas, is chiefly due to these associations : for of them- 
Seim, and apart from considerations connected with the 
evidences of the vast antiqui^ of their habits, or with their 
relarionship to other races of which wt may have espedal 
knowledge, there can. I think, be no doubt they must be held 
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from combinations of negative qualities, and the tontrast they 
' present to all the activities we have been accustomed to. 

It is humaiiising* however* to recogtiisc m them—ignorant, 
dirty^ and unkempt—the likeness to ourselveSj inheritors of 
tnany centuries of dvilisation. Their children bugh and pUy 
as oura do. Their tricks are the tricks of our own boyhoodi- 
Their w^onnen di-^Iay, with dktet simplicity, many qf the 
exact same diaracteristics of ours ; even the most refined, 
wen the debased. And they are repositories of family lore^ 
staunch conservatives. The men rule their households on 
principles of Worldly policy as we do, and without any striking 
point of dissimilarity j and, as I have already noted, are 
treated somewhat arbitniniy by their wives too^ as we Ewe apt 
to be also. Their natural language is precisely the same as 
ours ; not a sign, not a deraan^strafion of the fcelfngSj not a 
movement, but maybe undostood at a glance as well as If 
we had all been brought up from infancy together. 

The custom® ^ the people strangely seem to suggest the 
of many that even now exist among' us. Indeed, 
nothing in thnir w'ays surprised me more than to see thern 
act so much as we do; to an extent; even, that deprived them 
of much interest in my eyesL 

The country in which we find the Todns, though not by 
many moves perhaps the seat of his origin, is worthy of 
notice ^ for thus we shall better realise how man lived in days 
when he had adv'anced scarce more than one step from the 
period of his rude simplicity; in what style qf pbee he 
gradually acquired forms and socbl habits, that he never 
lbrs€X)k entirely j and how he multiplied unobserved, until 
hts country could no longer contain hb progeny—thett 
migrated and founded nations. 

Picture an abrupt-edged table^land, on the apex of a solL 
tary mountain—a very Laputa in its complete laolation of 
some 7,000 It. in alUtude-whose evergreen surface b one 
continued interoiixture of rounded hills, with tracts of rolling 
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praiHe. The hills as aircessible as thost^ of MaJvem ; the praifie 
land 25 ce^scltsA^ in its Icmg undalatiotis, as the billows of an 
cKean. Short coatse grass^ clothes ihe wkokn save where tlie 
deqj forest holds pos^ieaaioTi of the damp secluded vaile 5 i!^Sp or 
the cool little woods moss the banks of the prolanged gulleys, 
through which the trickling streams or dashing bonm-s course 
down the silent htll-sides; then collect, and, through success 
sive vigorous rapids and tumultuous cataracts—where from 
behind the douds of spray and mist, noise roars its prolonged 
approval—precipitate themselves into the plains below. 
Wherever^ in factp rich soil and a perennial supply of moisture 
may be founds there are the ever silent wcK>ds ; for the periods 
of annual drought are long; the monsoon rain Bows quickly off 
the hard surface of the exposed hillSp and the scorched grass 
containing the young saplings is yearly fired. 

These woods and forests* and lovely gladeSp whose peifect 
quiet IS broken only by the calls of wild animals and birds^ 
or by the rustic sounds of Toda cattle — almost equally wild— 
herding in the open, form pre-eminently the characteristic 
features of the scenery [ adding cniphasis to the singnlariy 
peaceful beauty of the view* 

The grasSp in spots where the buffalo has not graced it 
short, and where moisture favours growthp is crowded with 
wild flowers;, ClimbciSp in great variety of grace and form, 
swing in festoons from the limbs of the gnarled old forest 
trees, bearded with hoary lichcnp or ornamented with varie¬ 
ties of flowering orduds^ which cling to the hranches of the 
cnoss-ocrvered timber. In tlae dank secluded shades a great 
variety of ferns j from the trvc-feni to those of the smallest 
siae, grace the gloom: — 

i Op Mi^ht 1 hm 

In satimdfi live in some glade 

Obscured, wbcie highest woodi, impenetfwblc 
Tu star or sunlightp spread their bwd.' 

All round the circle of tiiis bigh-perchcd green plateau, one 
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CHAP, mibroken sweep of low flat country, dotted witli liilla Picture 

—.- it an island in a tropical archipelago; storm, cloud, and driving 

mist intervening between periods of brilliant sunshine. Tiy to 
realise the equatorial sun acting through this evtr^Jianging 
sky and ranfied atmosphere, both on the sweet inland pro¬ 
spect, and as you turn to take an Kigle's view outwards, over 
the grand panorama of the long horizon. Both are unique 
and lovely. 

There is one view, on the precipitous western ridge of the 
belour Makiirti Peak*_ 


' The last hill that with the setting sun,' 

which seems to unite all the /csuAle beauties of such a la n d 
Such a mixture of the lovely properties which a landscape 
may denve from the presence of stupendous depths, hril* 
liantly transparent and buoyant atmosphere, delicate dis¬ 
tances, changing tints, and wonderful shadow's, I have not 
seen combined, even in the Himalayas; and, I believe, few 
Apats ifi the lyorld coji t-xhlbit.* 


Had the Toda made this spot the entrance to his heaven— 
Amndr <of which, more in its proper place), he would at one 
have placed himself on a pinnacle of good ta.,te. from 
which It would not have been easy to dislodge him. But to 
have omitted all notice of these extraordinary beauties, marks 
him as the tasteless man he is,* 

Let me here describe an m/atfd scene; which, though 
cuuolly wimenol by my^K often he surreyal by the 

ihtrald be witurtsei * perfceuiw, baib sunrise and lun&ct 

* in Chapter L 1 have QtiDCied a TtMla si. ■ l ■ 

^ irattJe leap hum Makwl an ibdr ^ ““ 

expression id this belief there anijeaM ^nflr; but in the 

in the scenei-^rtiy . th^hSTw^d 

waiest ihe setting sun (SeeChnMpy vf i t ^ ’^stemmost bin, 

locality fo, thelip^' Chapter x:L), ^4 ^intfore the w s.»latU 
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people living their lITetimc in the midst of such sights, A 
briUiajit and powerful sun is no sudi rare object to those 
who have dwelt in tropical climates^ as, under ordinary dr- 
ciimstances cf heat and dazzle^ to merit a description of its 
effects. They are but* too well known by actual familiarity 
to many Englisbmeru But few have experienced the pleasure 
of spending an hour or two under this equatorial sun, when 
it strikes through the attenuated atmosphere of high elevations^ 
Altered by means of the deposit of moisture through/rAff, as 
realised in the cold season of this favoured land. And I can 
hope hut approximately to depict the rare sight, which has 
made a lasting impression on my memory. 

After a perfectly still, clear^ cold night* the dawn had broke 
on the green countjy, suffused with moisture ; close hoaj>frost 
in the damp valleys, dense dew on all the high lands—a 
frosted emerald. 

The slanting beams of the yellow rising sun, as they glance 
over the hills, illuminate with cold shades of prismatic colours 
all the drops of dew' hanging in rich completeness suspended 
from the delicate seed-^lalks of the summer grass with which 
the foreground is clothed. It is cold. The breeze that 
accompanies the dawn, waves the water^ladeu herbage, and in 
the pulsation of the full drops and the fresh sparkling of thdr 
lights, an interest is attracted, Tis the passage of Aumra I 
She sweeps lightly along over the drooping grass stalks^ scat¬ 
tering their burdens as she goes [ reminding one of all that is 
fresh and cool^fauntains, crystal, the happy tinkle of silver 
bells I 

Soon we find that cheerful draught has awoke all living 
nature. The birds are shaking out their feathers, and calling 
from tree to tree. The Toda buffalo In fits pen looks over 
the fence at hU pastures, and moves towards the gate, His 
master operis the little door of his hut, and, putting hli 
to Wiled bead into the air* mutters ' Erigitishk!'—dawn, 
rising time, AU creation is alert; the day has begun! 
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As the Imrujiary codtiniics to ascend^ his now gfrowii 
brillJantp penetrate more and more the frosted valleys; and 
nature shows herself in a new phase. The little patches of 
water glare like daring mirrois; the boar frost melts at once, 
and its vapour ascends bi volumes on every side, filling the 
atmosphere as it rises. The zealous sun now reigns supreme 
its fioods of light illuuiLnate the steaming mass j its dark 
beams, throijgh wliich the view behind is seeUp radiates from 
the skies into the bright misE carrying the elongated shadows 
of trees and hill-sides balanced and undefined upon it. The 
close Cattle herd tracks the hilhsides thio-iigh the dewy grass, 

A near view of tlie sedgy swamp bdow^ presents at this 
time a rich picture of quiet nature in a dynamical fit The 
dark mass of gnren reeds seems, though the only qniet thing, 
to be on the eve of movement^ it5 outlines aU brilliant with 
the mcllcd frckSt^ and undefined through the sun*s halo: the 
shadows hazy and drow^sy green. The while the glaring water 
is giving forth clouds of vapour. Insects and creatures, for¬ 
getful of their cold nightp revel in the present heat^ and 
animate the air with their busy progress. The water-ratp 
Tctuming from a nocturnal excureionp pushing through the 
swamp with emergent speed, partakes of the glory of the 
waterp hU little body idealised as to appear a magnified spcjt 
in the snn. 

As the mist continues its rise and fills the ahp that which 
in the early mom was cold and stecl-colouredp then steam¬ 
ing and busy, now becomes quiet, genial and radiant up 
to the zenith. The trees on the distant hills stand out dis. 
tinctly. each in its dark blue [>atch of shadow. The cattle 
Ik ruminating in the swamps. And all natore smilea. The 
clear morning sky ts fiecked with fleecy clouds, till the mid¬ 
day summer heat dispels the whole, and 

* O’er heaven and enrtlip ^ as the nmging eye 
Cftn sweep, a deluge nHgns.^ 

This wonderful country, ever beautiful and expressive. 
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silent yet speakingp quiet sccludedp fDrms the Seau ut/a/ 
of a breeding-place and nursery for infant races. 

The Toda bufTalo has roamed over this land for centuries, 
and his master, calling his orders to the cattle he leisurely 
tendSj has witnessed the many beauties of nature which I 
have merely auggesteti But 1 do not find, by his language, 
religion, or tastes, that they have had any chect on hinu He 
sees the grass. Ha ! He secs the dew, Hai He sees the 
forest. Ha [ But apparently it b only so much cattle's food 
with water on' it, and fuel In the distance. Ha I The sun 
IS shining on it, and the water will soon dry ; then the cattle 
will grow thirsty! 

The prevalent idea is that primitive maUp uneducated man, 
working man. Is so engrossed in cares and in the occtipatioit 
of providing himself with foodn that he bos no leisure for 
contemplating tiaturc’s beauttea. The phrenologist knows 
better i and you, readerp will shortly agree that the Toda has 
unlimited Jcisurcp os 1 now show that he has endless oppor¬ 
tunity of noting the beaut iful 

These hills arc covered with good soil—indeed in the mobt 
hollows it is pre-eminently rich and productive, and the land 
is very^ accussibic to the plough. Titcrc is excellent day for 
pottery. A laborious, acquisitive race, conserving the glorious 
water supply^ would render this land a paradise. But the 
Toda scheitu: is simpler far. 11c has cattle wlio afford hfm 
all he wants ; why should he work f ^^y should he plough ? 
And from the lazy man's pennt of view, perhaps he is right. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

THE MANP. 

Todai <i pitslAral Roee—V^nititm tr/a TaJiU imjnaAr, hd ere 

md mmadic—Tkt Alander VUiagi^oK^nt^mofUmaes—Inltrier 
ArrajsgtMtel of Heutti—Tie turroundittg Wail— The 
TAe Dairy or i^Attkski—TypkalPiaa «fa Mand—Seieetraao/ VUtoet 
a/ Vilia^^s. 

The Todas are a porely pa^oral race ; occupying them- 

selves almost entirely in the bucolic pursuit of herding buf¬ 
falos, of which they are in possession of a vciy fine species. 

They keep no other description of animals, save cats_ 

KottL 

As they do not attempt cultivation of the soO, th^ have 
rather hastily been styled nomads. Talang that term to 
Lmpty a tribe which, wUkAnt fixed phee of rcsidata, wanders 
in quest of food—whether that he game or posture for its 
cattle—the word is a niistiomcr as applied to the Tod as. 

Indeed, from the many primitive races found in various 
pom of the world, which with striking deficiency of develop¬ 
ment in the organs of Acquisitiveness. Constructiveness, Order, 
and Number, are also distinguished by the pectUiority, com¬ 
mon to them all, of not tilling the soil, we may select links of 
a complete gradation in idle mode of life; from the lowest, 
or cvcr-wanderitig predatory class wbkh lives fay begging 
and theft: through several varieties of the nomadic shepherd 
and hunter: up to the pastoral mces, amongst which 
class the Todaa; who, with a very strong biia in favour 
of a [permanent home, j/ct tn^atc once a year, compelled 
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to do sO| simply in ondtr hy diajigff of pAStiifCp to oht^n 3 . CHAP* 
sii(ficiency of food for the cattle^ on whose rallk they altno&t ^— 
entirely subsisL 

1 make free to assert that no tribe of people^ having the 
organ of CoiideJiltativeness so largely and so unifoniily de¬ 
veloped as it is w^Ith the TodaSj will ever be found to be 
habitual wanderers. Whether it be, that in the early days of 
the human race, drcumsUnces hairing forced a family of man 
to become nomadiCi the form of its skull gradually dianged 
in the tiourse of many generations^ so as to adapt the man's 
disposition to his necessities f or if, on the contrary*, the wan¬ 
dering habit be largely the result of defective size of that 
faculty; certain it is, that praetKe and corresponding cranial 
form are now in harmony, and that a small developnienl of 
Concentrativeness will be found ever accompanied by a cen¬ 
trifugal tendency ; atUcfinienE to a settled home being strong 
in proportion to the organ^s volume, strong even to the 
extent of producing nostalgia w^hen thw'artcd, if associated 
with remembtanccs of home and landscape. 

Toda families reside in permanent villages — Mand or 
Madd —having each a certain tract of grazing ground sur- 
routidiiig Jt, Each minor division of the family has a house 
—Arsh—^in the Mand, and a share of the village land 

Nearly every Mand, hnweven has iu duplicate, sometimes 
its tripLicate, to which the entire body of the inhabitants 
migrate at certain seasons of the year, both for the sake of 
fresh pasturage and w^ith the view of escaping the inclemency 
of situatjonsi which become exposed to the west-itEOiisoon rain 
and wind. 

These storms drive at times with such intense severity over 
the wdlds, that although at the time, the actual thctniai state 
may be far from low, yet the evaporation induced by the 
extreme violence of the rain is known to lower the tempera¬ 
ture of the body so as frequently to cause death to man 
and beast Wild animals cow^er during llicse sstomii- under 
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the prottrctjon of secluded ivoods, or intgratc like the Toda^ 
for the period of the monsoon season. 

It is also a Toda custom to vacate a honsej or even the 
entire village, for a Lcrtaln limited periodp if one of their 
nuiTiber should have diedp or sickness be rife amongst the 
com muni ty or attack their cattle. 

In these matters tliey follow the dictates of sorrow^ of pni- 
dcnce, or of necessity^ much as we do under veiy similar 
CLTcunistantcs^ We too, who can a^ord the luxury^ have a 
town as Well as a country house; take trips to ihe sea-skici 
or at times vacate the tenement which some dear one has 
just left for ever. These people do no mort JVi? Toda is 
so pcrsistciitly migratory as thousands of our own country¬ 
men are. 

From W'kat is here written it will be understood why the 
Nllagiris may have upwards of one hundred Mands on its 
surfacCp yet not more than forty of the number be actually 
occupied. 

I have ascertained, in the course of a careful census of 
eleven Toda Mands— the detailed results of which will be 
found tabulated in Chapter K—that they contain from two 
to three dweliing-hotises or huts, whose general appearance is 
depicted or the frontispiece. Most of the:^ houses consist of 
only one room or cabin, but many are formed by the junc¬ 
ture of twov and sometimes even of three rooms tn a line ] 
each with its own door leading direct into the external air 
and unconnected with one another. The Toda name for a 
room an^^ for a house is the same. 

The rCM ns^ though aU of the exact same shape^ vary some¬ 
what in size i from five to six cubits s<^uare m area, arid from 
five to six cubits high. Thus, a house dF two rooms would 
be about S ft. by r6 ft ■ and a house of three moms would 
measure some 8 ft by 24 ft 

Each room holds one entire subdivision of a family 

ITie roofs of all houses are thatched with grass and 
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bamboo, fastened with split rattan, and are eitlier constiticted 
in curved outline like the tilt of a waggon, or brought to an - 
angle at the top, with a wooden ridge-pole, similar to the 
form of construction met with in more dvilisnd life. The 
hrst method of roofing—which is peculiar, not being: found 
amongst any of tlie sninouriding tribes — 'is that universally 
employed amongst the well-to-do. The latter, ii\hich is 
pro?]ably cheaper, and certainiy more simple to make, but 
endures less the violence of storms, is ordinarily adopteil by 
poor people, and for houses of a temporary nature rtrquiring 
to be erected in a hurt>'- 

The two end walls, which are invariably gabled, are made 
of very stout planking i and wlicre the house consists of 
more than one roorn, the partition wall is of the exact same 
construrtiDn as the outer walls. The side walls* in the till- 
waggon houses, are formed by carrying the roof dowm to the 
ground* In which the ends of the curbed bamboo rafters are 
all imbedded. At the line of junction with the earth, flat 
stones are used in order to throw the water off from the 
domicile; All the interstices and holes in the planking are 
carefully filled in with clay, mixed w'ith cow'-dung. 

The dOorwayT presenting the appearance of a ship s port¬ 
hole, and about tw^o cubits high by one and a hEilf cuhltE 
broad, Lb to be found in the middle of the gable wall, when 
there is only one room to the house; if there are I wa or 
three rooms, the second and third doors will be fciund in the 
sidcs^ So arranged that all the doors may be to leeward * usually 
the south or south-east. These doorways^ w'hich are cloiicd 
at nfght with a flat stone or solid slab of w^ood* kept in place 
by a stick thrust vertically into the floor at either side of the 
opening, form the only pas^ge for the household, and for light* 
smoke:, and air. 

The roof projects two cubits beyond the gable wrallii; thus 
forming a pleasant open verandah facing the tnoming sun* 
and sheltered from the wind. Here the primith'c ftimily sit, 
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. air themselves, and perform van'ous offices of a domestic and 
social {entomological) nature. 

The people have been at much pains to exclude eveiy 
P^tticle of external air froiti tfacir dwellings; and were it 
not for cracks, caused by the contraction of the matctial of 
which they are constructed, their rooms might have lv»eT| 
rendered quite uninhabitable. As primitive folk, living in an 
elevated climate, have far more to fear from cold than from 
heat, these 'beehives' are, on the whole, well adapted for 
comfort and for the preservation of infant life. 

I think that when these houses were originally bulk, they 
were designed with one room only. I judge so, partly from 
the Toda name for a house and for a room being identical, 
and in part from the symmetrical arrangement of the door 
and verandah; also, from noticing that the second and thiid 
doors at the side, appear like an after-thought, out of keeping 
with the original design, and holding awkward positions in a 
house whose roof is continuous to the ground. I deduce from 
these appearances that their numbers have increased since 
they first established themselves where we now find them. 

It may be interesting to my readers to be able to form an 
idea of the mode in which the very small area of a savage’s 
house is utilised lor cooking, eating, and sleeping purposes 

Be it remembered that the room is 8 fL long, 8 ft broad, 
and 8 ft high; and that, as Chapter X, shows us, as many as 
eight people board and lodge in this diminutive space. The 
plan (No. 11) which, without any deviation, is that of eveiy 
Toda dwelling, shows the mode in which loom is economised. 
Against the walla, at a convenient height over both store and 
fire-place, slips of split cane are fastened vertically, so as to 
form slings j into which firewood Is neatly inserted, and in 
which it tapidly dries. The women are careful to keep a 
supply of dry wood in this manner: hence they are able to 
cook without making much smoke, using as they do. with a 
skill that seems to be the common property of all the natives 
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of India, only one or two little sticks at atiow. The correctness 

of this observation is corroborated by the striking freedcuo of — 

adults and diildren from cye^omplainta. 

A. The pestle and mortar—Kudi. 

B. The fire-place—Vorsh, or VorshkalL 

C. The store or space, measuring 4^ ft by 2| ft, in which 
brass cups and plates, bamboo milk-pails—Hcmnii—nare placed. 


[f. 
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D. Raised bed of clay^ measuring S Tl by 3^ ft^ for the 
elders. 

R Vacant space on the floorp S ^7 3 family 

catst and where the jun^rs sleep. 

K The door. 

Nearly eveiy Maud, and in some mstancea each houscp is 
sutTDundedp at the distance of three or four paces, by a lc3W 
endpfiure wall—Ttiar^—built neatly but without cement This 
wall, which In all cases bears the appearance age, ia so low 
(about 3 ft high) as to preclude the possibility of its having 

^ Tfiar, TCeL TmII, Sow. In aJl tl« DflndtaB dialectfi j nfld / 
are usicTiduu^blfi Thus Sbrl becomea Tirl Af aiwl El are iffixei 
whiizli lire in die fbcTdatioa uf oouiu^ ^POT^) 
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onginated In any defensive project, whether as protection 
' from the attacks of juan or the inroads of wild animals. 
Taken with the extreme narrowness of the gap left In it for 
egress, there seems no doubt of its having been designed 
merely to keep the half-wild cattle off the piemfscs, lest they 
should trample on the children in their stampedes, or should 
rub their bodies against the low Houses in their hours of ease. 

Neither the wall nor the enclosed area is in any degree 
sacred. 

Jn close proximity to the hfand wfU invariably be found the 
pound or pcn~Tad«-into which the hufraJos»-Eim e, 
Kr afemale-of the village are driven every evening on roturri 
from the grating grounds. This pen, which vaiies in dimen¬ 
sions according to the wealth of the community in cattle, is 
fenced in strongly t In some places by a wall from four to hve 
feet in height; at others by a fence of stout branches—when 
It ts termed Min The!—according as the site happens to be 
prolific ifistofic or timber. 

-^c herd of buffalos, being thoroughly competent to protect 
Itself from wild beasts, is left in this pen without further pro¬ 
tection. and. indeed, without any shelter, though the calves 
Koan a male. Karr a female—whilst quite young are shut up 
at night in little huts situate close and often contiguous to 
the people’s dwellings. 

D^-rted cattle pens have at times been mistaken for 
Dnndical cireies. When the cticlosuJt wall has been made of 
We blocks of stom^ and where from paucity of material it 
had been constructed of double rows of stone filled in with 
soil, and rile earth had rn due couree been washed away, then 
e stones left standing would remain in very religious form ; 


TQjir^ Xttcl. Suvar+ In ail thp ri' i 

are mteiK;h4ni;Ga]j|c. Thus Shri tceoniH Tiri a ^ * 

^ ufcsJ in rhe formation of n‘oPtl 

Toda. taE. of tf,™ «nlc gmexoliy. the word fer « inr*ria% 
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most attractive %q the wandeHug axdisolDgist who did not 
know ijf the primitive b^bits of this pastoral met 

In addition to the dwelling hou^ just described* every 
Mand, without exception^ contains a house devoted sokly to 
tlie purposes of a dairy^p^Lthchi—catisisting of two rooms ^ 


No, I3U 



the outer—porram-dk-g-irsh—lor the residence of the dairy man 
—pdlkarpdl^—and the inner room — ulg-drsh—for the storage 

* PilkaTpeU. Thli li onr of tb« mcri^t remulablc: ciaunpls ol the 
identity cfTdda and Tninil 

Thu ii oil— kaiT—p— A1 ? where fi) li the Driiridiwi word for wriUti 
ill M iU W « , . ^ ^ . 

[i) h the ™t of the veth -ii? t (j) ii the fonmne: the vednl 
oofiii, j [Port] 
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of milk—and for its ctmviersioii into dariJicd-btitter.* This 
building varies in size atrcoiding to that of the village herd ; 
from the dimensioiis of an ordinary house of two rooms^ to one 
perhaps half aS large again. It is situated somewhat apart 
from the Mandt and—presu mably for the sake of coolness—is 
generally found on a site which has been partially dug out 
from the side of tlie hill, on the slope of which the Mand is 
situated. 1 he dair}' is always enclosed within its separate 
wall, which is built very close up to it. and the outside of 
the wall often earthed in. The outer door is munth of the 
size of those in ordinary dwellings, but that in the partition 
wall, forming the orily means of access to the dairy room within, 
is of minute dimensions; probably ore cubit high and about 
half a Cubit broad. 

The accompanying typical plan of a Mand will explain the 
descnptjDn W'hich has Just been given. The village itself is 
invariably situated in the open, exposed to the sun almost from 
daybreak to Sunset, but sheltered by the hiU side from the full 
force of the wind. 

The Todas have been credited with some taste in the selec¬ 
tion of sites for Mands; owing to the beauty and often 
romantic nature of their situations; invariably on some open 
grassy slope, where wood and spring or rivulet combine. 
Hut 1 more than doubt if any innate sense of the beautifid 
inBuenctts them in the choice; for neither do their heads, 
nor do their other acta, give probabiUty of the possession by 
them of any taste. 1 am disposed to attribute the success of 
these happy selections to the fact that, acting with a very 
strong practical sense of the advantage of localities, they have, 
whilst seeking shelter for themselves and cattle from the 
monsoon storms, with a dtj' bit of soil in proximity to water 
and fuel—the whole centrical with regard to pasture—oh. 
tained. by means of the natural advantages of a lovely land. 

• Known in IndU as ^hi; in Toda wimed wL 
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A TYPICAL MAND. 

A-AefiiatNCts B-DAfiiy. C-cattlefen. 
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scape, an harmonious whck, very striking- Co visitors of Chap. 
ciiitivated tastes, ^ _ 

A knowledge of Drividian diaJeets would probably show 
the names of their wllages^ of which the following are a few 
samples, to be mainly descriptive of localitiesL 


Diljav^u. 

KakbcxlL 

Beresthro. 


fiAngddu.^ 

Karshk" 

W^nmadd,^ 

Keshklr.i® 

Kirzho. 


Koana-koar.* 

Ebgodu, 


Mclkarshk.^i' 


* Kiyaii^ma/^ kan'^J^maJUr 

^ HAn 

GAdu^ or ^odu, or gudu, atHxti to names at vflbg-n; ftom Joidu 
t&£xtAir^ the same aa Majid^ which b Tamil for 

fPopjS.] 

“ Madd=Mand. Sec above. 

Ir, or frir or ari, aia^jcea to n.Tmr5 of villager; rram the DiAtidian 
TtHt^ which is variously wrtttea ij> or-irp (jr, a in Tamils 

15 horn the same nxri. [Fdf£.] 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE FAMILY- 

Parturition — Midv-Tirrj — Canfintmenia — lu/anlioidat Matkrr iaktn rid~ 
AatmUd—iVoMr fkis GkitUd —Jfm'j JVaM^r 

ptarrud eaii mo anaf^^IMt of JtelaH^ 

CHAP* The act of bringing forth children ^eems vciy generally to 
be coasidcred an easy one, In the course of my enquiries 
into the causes of death amongst adult womeiif I was told of 
two who had died in labDur. If I were to judge sole^ by 
the opinions of the maJe sex^ I should have no hesitation 
whatever in recording that the process of child-bitth was a 
mere trifie; yet even after seeking more correct Information 
from the women themselves^ I could arrive at no other con¬ 
clusion than that parturition^ though a ddlJcate mattefr was 
an act which almost invariably passed off without great dlffi- 
cuityp 

Men are never present during these family events, but 
apparently have to await the result outside. Three or four 
womcn^the housc-fuU in fact—'remain in attendance } one 
of whom is said to sit behind the patient supporting her 
frame: the others pefTomiing various odices tending * to 
alleviate pain, and for the reception of the infant 

May not the lU-understood expression, * She shall bear 
upon my knees," Gen. xxx. 3, have reference to the position 
in which we find the person, who with a knee on each aide 
of the expectant naotherj squato behind to support her body ? 
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'We cal] a midwife merely old woman — kelachi"* — said 
my informant—an elderly gentleman with a lai^ family— 
"^why give a name for midwife when every woman can act/" 
Thbs» thcHigh from the male point of view, is neverthcleas a 
statement whose truth Is borne out by facts. 

" The umbftical cord — pokku— is severed by laying it on a 
piece of woodp and cutting with a knife." 

'What ! tie It with string first! " raising his eyes roguishly 
to the roof, as if looking for a piece of string projecting from the 
thatch. " 1 have plenty of children^ but have never heard of 
stich a thing ! ha! ha I ha I Tie it with string 1 ha f Ha t ha 1 " 
Flcre the old man turned the Laugh against ns, prote^ing that 
such a thing was never done. Whether the cord U tied, but 
that he had for so many years remained in ignorance of the 
fact: or if it is really never bound, in savage life, I had no 
further opportunity of enquiring : but leave the narration as 
it was given to roe by a great authority. 

On the morning after the child has been bom, the mother 
Is removed to a shed — pnrzirsh*— which has been erected for 
her in some sequestered spot of the village wood, in antfci- 
patlon of the approaching event There she remains till the 
nejrt new moon —muttu^—whether that jirfiase occur in the 
course of 3 or of 50 daysi. These people cannot explain 
the reason for this removal; but possibly they may snppose 
the monthly aspect or reappearance of the moon to have 
some perfodic etlect on women. 1 did not succeed in eluci^ 

* Keladu-^ mam. Tamil; kirrw-fl^. k^irr* 

vim w tf/d maft: Klrra td—p/rf pranounud chi—Al ■« 

Kcladi, m aiicietiE ^ a fima/i [PtJP£-3 

■ PmAniu In Tamil w have piirta Sansk. 

rfftv/fiiWjf. Any tenninadmi may be ccraTeited ra a. Tod^ mouili %a m. 
gvitura] sound made Up of 1^ and ihu [POPE-J 

Mn MeU is of upmioii that pur^h = ; and that jaaridr^h nmm a 

mud ftut et Ajujt. 

■ MuCfu, new in Sansk- and Lh^kL fPopt] 

fuU morm^ ihe mcMri. Ti ii a part of dina-<%. CAom 
Sajuk. Id Tamil, tingoL [Fopr-] 
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dicing any expne^'oa of such belid* from tBcm: bat the 
■ pm/ound ignorajice in which they an: steeped is amply suffi¬ 
cient to account for aJJ want of knowledge of reasema. The 
custom ia probably an extremely ancient one. Some notion, 
of the nature I have described, may have founded the 
though all trace of its origin or cause, may have 
been forgotten long ages ago. 

For a month after her retum home, she appeam to have 
the house to herself: her husband remaining indebted to 
friends for shelter meanwhile. 

I har? the pleasure of being introduced to a woman just alter 
her return from the pura^rsh. In the course of my im^uisi- 
torial visits, which will be mewe fully described in Chapter X., 
I had ascertained in a certaia village, that there was a young 
female infant which had not been shown to me ; and this might 
be an mfanticide 1 Almost hoping such m^h( be the case, and 
that [ had discovered a mother red-handed, I enquired after 
its health. 'Oh,* said the women, airiiy, and with the true 
maternal interest in young babies, • thty are both in the 
house round the comer.' Thither accoidingly I went, and 
found the young mother awaiting a visit, hoping to receive 
for her small one^-kiu-minthkl'—one of the little silver-bits 
she heard were circulating so freely amongst the children 
of the Maud, from whose society she was still debarred. 

Studying the Frontispiece and the pictures of Toda women 
in this book, anyone of artistic taste can fancy the little 
picture ; which In its way was pretty and interesting. Scene ; 
an^ old-looking and water-stained log hut, belonging to a 
primeval tribe of the glacial period ; summer time : brilliant 
green herbage: forest background The imagination 
IS now sufficiently developed to appreciate the tableau I A 


fPo^J ^ ‘ « mapushf= 

Ptspen - Ttii ii a nme tenn af didtaniient, Drflvidian 

pomma IS 1 will, which it may be «a.pa«d. 
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young mother—(nfanticidaJ^ paJyandrous—is sitting on the 
earthen fioor, Just within the doorway^ enveloped in a moxitie 
of unbleached cotton. On her left arm, snuggling ne?et her 
bare body* inside the garmenti lies somethiiig like a comic 
doll, with long black boirp cream-coloured akin and pink pointsL 
The palm of the woman's fight hand^ ypi>emi0tst is directed to¬ 
wards the chLt± Her body, foreshortened by reason of the 
lowness of the door The nut brown gipsy face, all eyes and 
teelln just a bit delicate, is upturned towards the visitor ; 
and speaking volumes by look and by attitude of hand, appeals 
for a present for the oae-month-old. The inside of the 
room — 'Such asremains visible — pitch-dark. There she was^ 
smiling aw'ay^ little knowing of my groundEess suspicLons^ 

A boy is named—pern or pesm or hesnis*a name—and 
his ears are bored some time within about three months of 
his birth. 

The child appears to be kept out of sight until the namifig 
day; w-hen the father, unaccompanied by the mother, takes 
It, hidden in the folds of his mantle* up to one of the 
sacred buildings of his Clan: and standing in front of the door, 
but outside of the surrounding wall, salutes the sanctuary with 
hand to forehead. Then kneeling on the ground, he for 
the first time opens out the Infant's hMid to vision* and press¬ 
ing its little forehead down till it touches the soil, names the 
child, reciting the foil owing prayer;' dinenmap mokh idtama, 
^ ukama, ultamap karr ultama* ellam ultama;' the 
meaning of which is: *Be beneficent: may it be well with the 
children* the people, the cattle, the calves, and everyone'* 

1 see now before me, a woman who had accompanied her 
husband till wiikin xr^A/ of the buildlngn standing on an 
eminence, witnessing from a distance, with hand- shading 

■ Strictly Spewing* the pr^y®* mans, * May It be wen with ttr male 
children, the avw, the the fimaU calves '—in fact, aH that is useful 

and everyone f in which litter category arc proUaMy included the 
women and ^lis. 
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intent and loving eye, and with wide-open niouth, the naming 
of her son, Ye-a-aH I YEH POPEH ! she said, tenderly- 
The father also names the girls. But they are not tahen 
to a temple for the purpose. ' It gniws «p with the name by 
which its father calls it m the village' say the Todas. 

•No children may enter the outer wall—tflar—of sacred 
places, vmtU they have cut their teeth* Such is the nn- 
changing law of these Medes and Persians. The reason why, 
is not known: it is sufficient that 'our forefathers always did 
so* Perhaps as a matter of cleanliness: but probably to 
obviate the neceSMty for their mothers running after them 
within the prednets. As anf Md mtdean, it is 

likely this rule may result from prudential grounds. 

A feast—a little more sugar and a little more nei is given 
about the time a child is named; appaitntly so soon as both 
mother and infant are strong ; and perhaps seasons favouring. 
The following an: the najoes of men : 

Netar&dl 

BcU^ni. 

Narikutd. 

Asavom. 

Pem^ 

Neaiiy every man baa one or even more nicKoaines^ 
porra* hesni—which have been given to bltn by bis assoaates, 
mainly on aqconnt of some inddent in life; sometimes 

from gait or physical poculiaritiefl, though more rarely so, for 
the similarity between Todas is great, and their freedom from 
eccentricity so remarkable, that salient points in figure 
and manner do not often present themselves. No Toda, 
however rich he may be, having landed property, and no 
trade being followed by anyone, or other occupation than 
those of a priestly nature, names caniiDt be obtained from 


KimiL 

TinkuttaiL 

NidiaWo. 

Ktd^ihltL 

KfivL 
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those ordinaiy soutces. Nor, as t notice, arc they ever called 
‘of such a village; ‘of the brae,' ‘of the hill;’ presumably ' 
because every Mand has its duplicate, with a different appella¬ 
tion and vaiying nature of locality. 

An informant acknowledged with much laughter and 
shaRiefacodness, that his own nickname was Gurugudugan 
or Gurugui^an—so far as could be underatood through his 
modesty. It appears that when driving an n/rf buffalo—let 
this be remembered when we describe funeral obsequies— 
purchased from a Badaga village for foneral purposes, it died 
on the road. And this weird, whatever its meaning may be, 
seems to have been given him in ridicule for having purchased 
an animal that at once died. 

His father, he said, was termed Bidta, from Blilt, a bird ; 
being noted for swiftness of foot in his occupation of driving 
cattle. 

Here are 3 few nicknames: 

KalkuttL Mflmkaiu. 

Klndagalla. KdndematL 

Bin 

Some s^iriqaeis have, as might be expected, indecent 
meanings. 

■ Are you called by your name or by your uickname f I 
asked of a young man. * Generally by my porra hesru, but 
when they want anything of me they are more civil, and 
use my proper name.' 

- I do not know if women have any sucdi sabriquets. Indeed 
some delicacy is shown lii mentioning women's names at all 
And I experienced difficulty in obtaining the following: each 
man being wilUng to tell those of every man’s wife and 
daughter but his own. 1 observe in a book on the Todas by 
a late author, that the designations be has given are literally 
‘ wife or daughter of so and so ‘—^bdng a man—but not the 
actual name of a woman: 
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Qu^ldirth, 

JinvanL 


Tqshquilth. 

Nastufi. 


Muneth, 

Anchagutl 


Penpuv. 

Chlzar^m. 


DirthuvillL 

Pentiicm. 


A wflman nctaiii? her maitlen name on marriage ; being 
knownj for instance, as Nastufi, the wife of BeliOnf 

It b etiquette in speaking of another man's wife to term her 
either kott^ or pannC^;^ the firsti if her husband is of the 
Pyki clan, the second if of the Pekkan, Tddi. Kenna, or 
Kuttan clans, 

A man calling to bis wife, or a wife to her husband^ would 
not say ' cotnc here Nastnfi or Bcli^ni/ but ' kukh itva^come 
here woman,* or * itva, come here rnan.' 

But the more proper term by which a man speaks of his 
wife La yen k^tvoti,* 

According to these rulcs^ people talking of the w'^oman 
>jastufit would describe her as BcUaLTii pann^^ or kott^. 
would men Lion her as kMvoti. He would £h// iwr/ to her as 
kufcb. 

Llii {t/ Rt/atiofts^ijis. 

Man, person, husband , ^ Al 

Man— young . . * , Varsli^ 

^ Kou£ r^nnA Such icrms arc difftcull^ Tticy arc frecjiicntly of a. 
dcpredalcry ehar^cterp 

a/t ri or = a pfrsfln if 

imAfidiiaftL [FOfe.] 

» Yen KlrvutL Yen wen-jptf/^ coastandy pr^tttd in Di^vtdian 8® 
wDTdi indicative of rctatidnsbJp, 

Kattu» ArWf/^if. V is an rnscnkin of itnse, used in vefhd 

noum with a fuEurc or iRdcfinite temporat aij^ificadon. 

All b 'temiiilnc tcriTi naiioo. 

The word incan^ * Jsftr tt^kn u rtf [Porn.] 

• This is, I think, Sanst. ; But Ibert is viias, a km. 

In old high Tamil we have vknd^ and the terminaiicq aJ bcoQin^ iu 
Toda sh as a general ry|t. [Pope,] 
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Boy,, son 

Woman, girl, daughter, wifc 
Father * 

Mother 

Wife . , . , 

Youth, bachelor * 

Child — son 
Child—^daughter 
Infant—son 
1 nfant'—daughter 
Twins 
Fatherless ' 

Motherless ^ 

Orphan 

Widow'cr 

Widow, barren woman 
G reat-grandfather 
Great-grandmother 
rand father 
Grandmother 
Brother—elder . 

Brother—younger 


^ Mokhn 
. Kukh.'“ 

, App'Hi ^yan, en, or ilnin, 
* Avv, 

, KAtvoti. 

, Mokh varsh. 

. Kin niokh, 

. TiiJ moklLi' 

, Fopen.^* 

. Kin minthki.'* 

. Mor nfiokli. 
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. TobbAri.** 


. Baruda.<«^ 

. Mudegitti,'^ barudL 
. Pevian. 

. P(^Yiavv. 

^ l*tyun. 

, Piavv. 

* Ennofi. 

. Ennorvet, enta. 


The etymalogy h dovbifuL is reminded cl ^uiuiE 
in T^Eiiil kokkd ^ [ Pope.] 

Kuk^d recipiaele, alftC padt'ftihtm 

Tiij mpkh. Here mcklt ^ High Tamil, niiipat 

Tiij is iL djikuhy. In Kanartse, tush i imagine Ehb is 

the idea- [POPE-J 

The doivatfems of these irqtds bave already been gimi In ihii 
Chapter, 

Tobbiliii Tagappati « mm+appan or limpIy faiAjtr y 

Tam EL This is prniMJUiacH! ewnmenJy iCppan. 

Art ** derived^J7 DrAviiiiais root am. [POre.] 

“ iJanwLi, In old, Konafese^ barru ^dSfro/, tiu,/a7 m sfwYi^f^ 

In Tottiit this root is vami- 
Snnsk- j Yiidda 

Tamil ; inahuli ■ uupjwrff ■ [Tope.] 

*• Mudegitti, muijiJaj=Afl/r/, j 

ijjAawir/. {FuPK-} 
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Sister—elder * 

. Enakkaji. 

^ Sister—^younger , 

. En norvet kukiL enta^ 

Father's brother—elder 

- Ennin pemd 

Fathei^s brother—younger ^ 

, ^fuiia kinid. 

Father s sister—elder and younger M^L 

Mother’s brother—elder and | 


1 

» MAman. 

younger J 


Mother's sister—^der 

. Perud aw. 

Mother^a sister—yottJlger 

. Kirifd aw. 

Son's wife * . ^ , 

j Mortwirth, 

Daughter’s husband 

. Enman mokh. 

Husband's mother ] 


WLfe^s motber j 

* MimL 

Husband's ratherl 


Wife's father | 

. M inian. 

Husband s brother—cider » 

. Yen il ennoix 

Husband's brother—yoimger 

. Yen Al norvet 

Wife's sister—elder 

. Yen kltvoti akkaiL 

Wfc s sister—jroimger 

. Yen katvoti norvet kukh. 

Wife's brother 

. Plyil or B€j1 L 

Grandson—son’s son . 

. Yen mokh vet et mokk 

Granddaughter—son's 

\ 

daughter 

1 Yen mokb ver ct kukh. 

Old Ulan * _ ^ * 

. KelM. 

Old woman 

* Kclachi, 

Family, relation . . J 

r Anatama, paltiil, ^yA\" 

i 

1 kutasaranx*" 

Ancestor , . . . , 

. M flpEi, doddavaiL 

Clan * - 1 , ^ ^ 

h Kdleb—-in Badaga languages 

Y PUltUt dn old high Tamil 

weluipepittO-Aaw. 

Al h the cunsta^t abbreviatina /br 

avar^ - Xbus the wind 

ie tAr Aouar. 



The Saiuhrit root ^ fJUvuAv 

The two wmds arm ppolmhljr dill^fnjnt forms of ihe sanit rpoptl 
II T^mtU \iidsL^ i ^BTKm^ 

In SoiLskrii hutymba \e/ jmi/f. [Pope.] 
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The word Anatima,*’ which means dder and jxjiiiiger 
brother, is the generic title given to all very near relation^ 

Iteganliftg the appellation for coiisid^ the people say they 
have no names for them^^ — * The son nf vay little-father, Annin 
kimd, 15 the same as my brother; Yen penidAn kinid^fi 
mokb yen aiian taman ersbehi. 

« Anitama. In iC»aJar«e, H^|t*mJTi!aiaxi^ 

Toasi^ 

So in Telii£n* aima' dasm' hi. Her* we tune soft d/w t and plural- 
isLag particle lo, 

la Tamil, Milan - j tainy 

The Diividiaii reot ana - and may be compand With Gneek 
Tam-fliw^r sd in terms of rt 3 alionshlp-(wy ^ familiar 

kindly OLpresskm. [POPE*] 
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FOOD. 

arul AV/^j iw — Toduti 

jfj'w dwijF Fr^i^>£ftj —A^(f/ JfiTjh tiiiirs^C^rtmtinjr ty/ raiitt^ 

BMjhU Jt£iA—DoH"t drinJt Sfim/J — CAildr^tt^S F<tf4-^Ffi»rify Afenli— 
Cnuf ilfiTdJ*—AV GiiiJtf — A"ii f»/ U^ 

SfiPtJt. 

The TcKias have no sports or games, except the innocent tif> 
catt corresponding in tta piay ver>' much with our boys' 
game of rounders. No violent exercise. Ni> means of settling 
disputes by sdentific personal conflict, as in w^restliitg, fenci'pg:i 
or boxing. Nothing tn fact pointing to natural turbulence 
of character and surplus energy* They wear no iveapons of 
□ffence or defence. They do not even hunt, either^ for the 
sake of providing themselves with food, or for the pleasure of 
the chase. 

They do not attempt to till the gnound. 

The products of the buffalo rorm the main staple of Toda 
dicL No doubt, at some time or another, they depended upon 
that animal more than they do now ' in a period when they 
were isolated from c'ontactwith agricultural races. Now they 
art well suppUed with the ordinary cereals of the countryi as 
rice, wheat, barley, vaiieties of the pea, millet and other 
small grain, also sugar, salt, and tobacco; all of which items 
are. and for many generations have been, either purchased 
from the surrounding tribes by the barter or sale of their own 
surplus nei* or obtained by the levy from their neighbours. 
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the Badaga' tribe, of kitii,* or tribute due to them as lords 
of the soil. This katu, which implies a pcrniissirai to the 
Badagas to cultivate the land, is said» to be a certain portion 
of the produce, var^'ing from to and shows that the 
Todas arc the earliest aisthig race occupying the plateau of 


the N Elagin Mountains. 

Each Toda Maud has a claim on certain Badaga villagirs 
for their kutu. Members of each family of the Itand go 
out in turn on a begging expedition to the village from which 
it is entitled to draw for support. And as no ver>' accurate 
accounts are kept, either of the amount of kfttu due in any 
individual year, or of the quantity of g^in which has aJa'ady 
been supplied, this foraging stands with the Toda in lieu of 
sport, in so far as tlie uncertainty of the results is concerned ; 
it being to the intetest of the Badagas to postpone and 
shirk payment of grain as long a,s possible; whilst on the 
other hand, the state of the loda stores, and his natural 

persistency combined, arc urging liini on to repeat the visits for 
the renewal of his granary. The result being that the Toda 
gets exactly as much grain as will just satisfy his actual 
necessities: the Badaga acquires land on cheap terms of 
rental 

Thus we find tliat these people have, for several centuries, 
been in the enjoyment of a considerable variety of nourishing 
and digestible articles of diet: probably as much m quantity, 
and nearly as great in variety, as most other races have access 
to; acquired too with the very smallest amount of personal 
labour; the mere tending of cattle. 

From the fact of the strong similarity which is knouTi to 
exist between the Toda and Kanarese dialects; and of the 
Badagas having followed the Todas from the hot plains of 


^ BacLik^^ a pffjplt of Hlndia 

MUKtmraf wliichaiilrirt die N JiEvns lay-^ic lieCevem 

IMVI of Marinis, in the Revenue dcpMtinenL 
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'—^ as this must* by contrast, have appeared to them, we havu 
strong presumptive evidence of the two tribes having, previous 
to their migration, long iived side by side, mutually dependent 
one on the other-; the Todas* for the supply of grain they 
had not the energy to raise for tliemselves: the sfirtivsrd 
Badagas, for the nei which they obtained so easily from this 
most uninercantiEe people. 

Simtlarly* another native tribe—thclCota—^not so advanced 
as the liadaga, but more laborious* and thus sH3ledp than the 
Toda, folJoived the fortunes of this simple people on retirc- 
ment to the Nilagiris ; possibly Influenced^ amongst other 
motives, by knowledge of the fact that the live male buffalos, 
the carciBsses of the females, and the skins and homs of both* 
were to be had almost gratis^ so long as they maintained 
adherence to their old friends. Thus w'e see—no matter how 
primitive the stage of society, how microacopic the tribe^the 
universal mundane process at work \ of the strong pitying on 
the weak, and the clever on the stupid : races, like individuals, 
supporting themselves by utilising and depressing their simpler 
brethren. 

Dl^ Ew have Utde Scss upon their backs tQ bite them 
Little fleas bave lesser fle^A \ and bo oa ad injSmlum^ 

To what other cause but grievous mtiotial improvidence 
can we attribute their having acquiesced in promptings to part 
with an amount of meat sustenance, that would, if utilised, 
nearly double thdr food supply ? And to permit skins and 
horns of vast herds—^whose sale would have brought a very 
welcome addition to their revenue—to be removed as return 
payment for a little trumpery Kota musii^ and primitive iron- 
mongeiy ? 

What the buffalo is to the Toda, so is the Toda to these 
slightly superior tribes ; the milch-oow. 

There is good reason for believing the Todas’ assertion i 
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that they have never at any time eaten the flesh of tbe^/wfis^ 
bulTalD I for they set an immense value and importance on the 
milk-giver. And there are very strong groniKls also for credit¬ 
ing their statement ; that they H 4 rv/rt a qf 

maUj, even though tliey rbay have died from accidental 
causes. In fact they are not, and never were, flesh caters Not 
that they dislike the flavour of meat i for a meal of venison U 
one of those events ao rare and pleasurable as to form a datum 
in a man's life from which to time all Incidents, 

Yet there is a yearly exceptional occasion on whitli all the 
adult males in the village join in the ceremony of hilling and 
eating a very young male calf—seemingly under a month oki. 
They take the animal into the dark recesses of the village 
wood ; where the Vorshil^ kills it by blows of a club made 
of their holy tree." reciting the ejaculatory prayer beginning 
d^nenma^ which has been given in full length in the last 
chapter. Although fire may readily be procured from the 
Mand. a sacr&i lire is created by the rubbing of sticks: and 
the Reshp which is then roasted on the embers of certain treesp 
is eaten only by the men — the presence of women not being 
permitted 

No information can be had as to the origin or object of this 
curiotis and apparently sacnfldal ceremony * * It seems^" 
writes Mr. Tylor^' scarcely too much to assert once for alh 
that meaningless customs must be survivals* that they had a 
practical or at least ceremonial intention when and where 
they first arosei but are now fallen into absurdity from having 
been carried on into a nevr state of society^ where their 
original sense has been discarded."* 

* This is a sacred character, of whom shall read thotc m 
Ciiflpter XVIL 

art Drlvidku roots indicatb? of 
Varfais is Satiskrit for 
Virragii is Tainil for Jintwwd, 

Vrishmi ii Sanskrit for Agisi+ 

Vhshlkapi ii the larat [Pope.] 

' For furiber inibniiatjon rt^ardlng the tfide ate, 5« Chapter XIV- 

* Tylor^ * PiimJttvc CultUlXt"^ vot L p, 
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The Tod as stat^ it, as a matter of tradition amoi^^t thentp 
that the time was when they subsisted largely upon roots. 
They are even now partial, amongst others to that which is 
Icnown in India by the namr of Salop Misri—orchis mascula 
—a terrestrial orchid which grow-s in great abundance on these 
hills. The woods also abound m edible varieties of wild-fmit 
—p6m—and herbs of sorts. 

Intoxicating liquor or drug had never been utilised by these 
people prior to the arrival of the English. And tobacco is 
still a luxury. 

Infants are nun^ by their mothers, as a matter of genera! 
habit, for about three years; and it is not uncommon, for them 
to be stiU suckling when m the ^ixth year Bofled millet 
or rice warmed In milk is a common article of diet for young 
children. 

As a general rule^ food is cither eaten uficooked or boiled: 
but is sometimes baked or parched. 

The Todas have no " caste" prejudices; those Ai>'an fears 
of contamination which haunt the population of the plains, 
requiring that persons not of the precis same grade of life or 
family, should cook and cat apart ■; and which place obstacles 
to the intermarriage of those of different castes, as msuperable 
as if they were of foreign feligions or rtationalitics. 

Their two meals—w^hich the women almost invariably cix>k 
—are eaten between the hours of 9 and to in the momitig, 
and of 7 and fi in the evening, in their little houses, but never 
in the dairy. 

Men and women do not cat together at home, but the adult 
males of the family dine first, then the females. This as a 
matter of etiquette; ivhich is not however so stringent as to 
preclude the women from eating before the men if there 
should be just occasion for them to do so. Children of both 
sex^ have their meals either with the men or i^nth the 
woinenir ^Vhen one comes to consider the smaJEncss of their 
houses and the primitive nature of their practices, one cannot 
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but sec that both conveniwice and good habits ha^'e been 
consulted in following these rules. 

Berore eadng. each member of the family tahes a little of 
the food in his fingeis, and rising it to the forehead says 
Swimi ! Swatni I’ then places it on the ground as a present to 
hhumi tai* or mother earth. After meiils these ofiering^ are 
swept dut csf doora. 

Before the Eng lish m an came to the Nllagiris, and colonised 
the Todaa' land, the country was full of game J hares, pea¬ 
fowl, partridge, jungle fowl, and numerous small birds, filled 
the secluded woods: deer of soru, bison, and jungle-sheep 
roamed their open pastures : the tiger and leopard were com- 
tnor: and paclcs of the wild dog—chen naP—running mule, 
hunted the largest' deer with the unerring certainty of fate. 
The Toda buffalos^ half-wiki, had learnt to defend them¬ 
selves and their young by tactics, the offspring of their 
bravery and skill i forming a rough triangular phalanx, with 
the courageous arrd strong bulls at apex and flanks, and the 
females and young in the hollow of the base, they would 
face the common enemy, and charging him In a body, gore 
and trample him under fooL The Todas. confidert in the 
prowess of these animals, leave them to be herded by mere 
Striplings armed with light wands ; knowing that the amimaU 
and the children under their protection, would be perfectly 
safe. 

Yet in the face of these attractions of sport : in the presence 
of considerable darker: and with the example of the brute 
creation before them, they have not adopted a weapon, even 
one so simple as a spear. They neither makenctis nor do 
they construct traps or pitfalla They do not employ any of 


* Dlmmi Ui - tartJk metk^r. It ippears ItWy that both tl* words and 

the pracuee liaise been copied fttsm tbr Badsga.- k. j - -j r™n 

nai-diy. May ^ the French be denTcd from 

chen » iAt ? 
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the process far driving gaiue known throughout India- No 
idea of defence appeara to have been enteitaincdp or of 
obstruction, brighter than that of making the doors of their 
houses so smalt that to enter them they must crouch, and 
crawl through the openings on atJ fours. No mode of 
catching game, more skilful than ia icipLicd in the beating 
the wijd-dogs off the prey they have hunted down and are 
woitying, is known to them. 

Had the Todas felt any dispodtiofi to add to the vafiedes 
of their food, or to Increase the amount of their animal stocky 
or to Indulge in meat diet, the surrounding country at once 
afforded them precedents and examples of people who had 
domesticated cows, sheep^ goats, pigs, and poultry^ Some 
exception might have been taken by them to the introduction 
of cows and sheep on pasture land whith the ai^ust buffalo 
alone^ should be permitted to enjoy: yet, as they narrate, they 
have brought home young bison, hoping to tame them, though 
failing in their attempt to do sol But fowls, plg^ and goats 
would have kept entirely to the woods adjoink^ the villages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAVAGE ANTITYPE 

r^tr o/tdintuts fl/ Racit-^Tk^ tRlwHmtii—Toda qvalitiet, 

«mJ form 6/ Crsnitim—Tkt most frimithfe firm tf &kttH^How to 
o/CaniMa/ heads—lyier, an tie Dtveit^ment 0/the Human Rare 
—rhliiJuKefhali tie nainTai inhabitanli af vtarm ZbiUi ; Bmeito. 
crfiiali tit ffsnll ej harsher Hrtvmsianrit—Endogamy and DolU 

fkactpialy _ iVhy pure Brathiaaphali art net mit with—Caste inimical 

to ttefvatut—Bnichioeephafy the conmtrrfiise to Detieheeephaijr—Cem. 
icUian hetwein BraeMKepkafy and Broad SkcnUm. 

It wilt no doubt appear phcootnenal to litany of tny readere, 
inucb in the fame way as surprise has been excited in myself» 
that notwithstanding the example of certain tribes living 
contiguous to the Tod as, and cognate to them in blood as 
in the stage of their barbarism, who cam a living by 
various modes of occupatioHi pursuit, and industry, the Toda 
should persist in maintaining an isolation of idJeness so 
complete, that not one of the many means which these other 
tribes have adopted for improving their circumstances, and 
none of the impulses to action by which they have been 
moved, should in the least hav-e commended themselves to 
this remarkable people living in their very- midst 

The North-Amcrican Indian is well known to be receding 
before the advance of the white-man; froin an inability to 
adapt his wild habits to the too-rapidly changing times, so 
absolute as to give the appearance of hs having ddibcfatcly 
and proudly elected to accept extinction, rather than com¬ 
promise with civilisation by altering the pristine custoiM of 
his race. And wc greatly—and with much apparent justice— 
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ciJAF. attribute this failure in self-adaptflti<ir4 in generai teriiiSp to the 
_JJi:—r iiTifTiensity and abrupt nature of the change he Is called on 
to make^ if be would pas5 froin Ms free and thriftless hunting 
and warring life, to the quiet of a frugal cultivator of the soil 
or trader. 

But this aversion to all forms of labour^ and inca¬ 

pacity for commercial pursuit^ is not more conspicuous in the 
untamed Red- Indian than lu the self-restrained domestic 
Toda, surrounded as he is by industrious tribes not (kr 
elevated from his own primitive status | from whom—had he 
felt desire to change— he could at once have adopted simple 
expedients, as i^iidicicnt for his own purpose as they have 
been for theirs. 1 will endeavour to account for this per- 
sistemy in idleness^ of primitive and unprogressive laces^ 

In the first place, and as regards the Todas, J assume 
as if a fact estabhshedp what indeed has every appearance 
of truth j that their prraent mode of life precisely suits 
the constitution of their minds—any important change 
appearing to them to be for the worse—that however much 
they must certainly, at some ^rly periods of their career, 
have suffered from the failure of supplies^ owing to the 
increase of their ow'n numbers, and to their having depended 
on one source of food—which must have failed—yet as we 
find them, their nature and surrounding circuimstaiices are 
practically in a condition of equilibrium. That is to say, they 
have perfecled a dairy system enabling them to live entirely at 
case and without labour: and which, owing to there being a 
ready niarket for surplus pr^xlucc, now places them in a con¬ 
siderable degree of homely comfort—a happy state, which is 
likely to last so long as the land MTords room for the people 
to expand 

Although in the estimation of many, this perfect content- 
ment with a very Jittle may be considered a proof of good 
sense, and be held a great virtue, yet it must be acknowledged 
that the phase b not one the best lacea of the world would 
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acquiesce in. tf they will not tradep and to work are 
askaiDcdp yet wky none of the ordinaiy short cuts to wealth 
and honour^ by ineanis well known in all ages, and to most na¬ 
tions ; No eKdtmg and glorious war^ with pLynder 1 the feathers 
of the chiefp the titles of the hero ! No women to be attached^ 
or prUoners to be enslaved or tortured! No food but a milk 
diet and graiPp whilst the woods are fulL of ganiep and flocks 
and herds to be had for the taking \ What is the meaning 
of all this I Have vre co^e on the traeks of an aboriginal 
reign of conscience? And was man originally created vir¬ 
tuous as well as very simple I 

It appears to my mlildj^ that in this if/ viger&us 

gualitiiTs : in disreg^ard nf gain and vf ikrift: ^ as u^di as 
in iAeir uiira doinssticity^ wt hrve the attributes af a 
vai which at an era^ when other families of man were 
undergoing the vivifying effects of such processes of natural 
selection a^ tend to clumiiate the w'cak-minded and the 
M'ealclyp and produce brachycephaiic-headed and broad- 
shouldered merit had remained almost nnehangedp throngli 
avoiding coniiict witli nature and maop in the seclusion of 
the sequestered jungles of warm climates ; migrating—where 
it had to emigrate from its cradle land—cither bi vast num¬ 
bers^ for mutual protect icHp or in company with and patronised 
by more advanced and v^arUke trihesp glad perhaps to utilise 
its herds of cattle as their oommissariaL 

People of Such toqjid and Lncffidcnt natures would mmn- 
tain—as the Todas have done till lately—the aboriginal 
habit of man ; In living on wild fruit and roots, and the milk 
of cattle it bad tamed : whilst other raceSp made more spiritedj 

^ Tfar or^aiiA Accepted, na TaouItjH are mere uniformly ddectiv^ 
ia primittve faces Acqulsiiivenessp CcKu^tmcttverktss, Number ajid 
Ordor. Wlien cullecnvdy ^fiLall, daey form die iohi’afiahtc o( a. recent 
'primitive' origin ; tmplrins imiiuifimHS, innocceicc of the vnlue at 
property^ umteotedne^i with the simple&t diwdlmgs, and dislike lo orderiy 
rule, whkh asi also the cause of iheir bnctward lUie. Tone ii equally 
small: and aujcIi people have hut little sense of mwc. 
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clever, and persevering through a^es of strife with fellow'-cflaiip 
and conflict with difficiiUies presented by natureT had dther 
risen in civilisation by means of a preliminary course of 
cultivation of the soil, and become great nations, or, oa the 
contrary^ had — like the Xorlb- American Indians under other 
and Ies5 favourable circumstances —developed qualities whichi 
whilst retaining the primitive dislike to profitable labour, and 
the innocence of commercial skill displayed by the Todas, 
superndded other tracts so ferociOj^ as to render their Im- 
mediate dvih'sation almost as hopdess as tlie taming of wild 
animals. The Toda is ftierdy a simple, thriftless, and idle man, 
whoivill never, so long as his blood remains unmixed with that 
of superior tribes, or^ by sclecltonr is improved almost beyond 
iccDgnition, vrork one iota more than drcumstances compel 
him to do ; but without taint of the ferocity of savagery\ 

I proceed now to compare the known qualities of the 
Toda with tbc form of bia cranturn : for tf ttiy supposition 
be correct; that in his general incfhciencyt and callousness to 
weaUb, combined with inten-se gregariousness and domes¬ 
ticity of character, we have prominent physiologic evidence 
of extreme primitivenesa In condition of race, then it will 
prove most interesting and valuable, tf, in addition to the 
objects of our immediate study, I may be successful in 
demonstrating even qpe practical means, by which, in judging 
of ancient skulls, we may be competent to decide between 
two chief Candidates; of late years styled tlie brachycephalic 
and dolEthocephalic —terms which, owing to want of defini¬ 
tion, are unsatisfactory to the phrenologist but which 1 uiM: 
as being well unders&tood by ethnologists— which is the 
oldest, most piimitJve form. 

1 feel the conviction that aboriginal man must, like the 
TDda-% have been eminenily gregarious, fond of children, 
and practical ; for the ^mple reason, that without such com¬ 
bination of valuable qualities, he must, in the days of hia 
ignorance and inexpericncei have been kilted off Ln detail, 
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aJiH hh infant progeny have perbhcd by neglect That the 
Toda sinill 15 remarkably well developed in all the domestic 
□igans, and in the necessry perceptive—practical—faculties^ a 
glance at the photfg'raphs m this book will ^ow to everyone. 
Next In the dark prehistoric age, whose duration 
appears unlimited^ but through which all families of man 
have passed, wAir/t fit>s^ssed //if €^pa£itj^ far 

inw^cmin^ ^htaclrs —taken in the very widest sense—must, 
paribiiSt inevitably- have remained the survivof in 
struggles with the weaker, and therefore, hy laws of progres¬ 
sion, more primitive race. Now these active qualities are 
im^riabijf aecamfamed by large stMe in the groans s?/ c^rgatfs, 
whic/i^ situated at the sides 0/ the cramum^ ferMf ^hen ofeii 
deve/afied, the brochyeepha/k head. 

The Toda tribe Ls entirety, and without individuai excep¬ 
tion, narrow-long-headed—dolichocephalic—every person in 
it, of both sexes, being deficient in cvc r>' organ at the sides of 
the skull : and, as 1 have before stated, having the perceptive 
organs over the eyebrow ^roup 1% and the Domestic group 
at the back of the head, large. If w^- add to these indications^ 
the deficiency in moral and In superior mental organisation 
which appears to be an universal attribute of almost entirely 
lindeveloped peoples, we can, I think make up our minds 
without hesitation, as to what form of skull is the most primi¬ 
tive of those of which we have yet discovered remains. 

In mces xvhich, though still dolichocephalic, are seemingly 
advancing towards brachycephaly—we find the 
0/the skail in stages, of det^eiapfnent, varyif^ in directions and 
Qf growth, with each difTcrent race* This phenomenon 
is capable of explanation We might anticipate that so long 
as the mairiagc practice of a tribe is what Mr, McLennan 
has termed' endogamous, the form in skull of that tnbe— 
as the Todas—from every individual being affected by 
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the self-same causes, Mfould be LdcnticaJ, or nearly so. It 
^'ould either grow with considerable uiiifortiiilyp or remaJti 
unaltered throughout the tribe. But when man-jage costain 
changed to exogamy^ in alliances with neighbouring races, or 
through the capture of female prisoners in war^ then we might 
expect to see the tribal skull exhibiting great vanety in shape. 

We find the dolichctcepbaik Toda, careless of a meat 
diet, and without an intoxicating beverage. Setting moral 
consideratiojis apart^and savages ate not much troubled 
with morals—the practical for flesh and stimulants 

arises from the craving of tlie organs of destructiveness and 
aUmentativeness; j 3 ropcrtie.s of the brachycephaJic head. 
The same organs acting under deep emotions; and perhaps 
under exceptional geographical restrictions^ would produce 
cannibalism. 

From wbat has just been written, it may be gathered that 
froin the shape of a i^kull we may judge of the possibility of 
the race to which it belongs^ having been cannibals, We shall 
see^ in the course of future chapterSn that we may also esti- 
matCr by the same process, the probabilities of its having been 
infanticidal, polyandmus, or much imbued with polygamy. 

Mr. Tylor, in sustaining the thesis of the progression of civi¬ 
lisation, as contrasted with its rival, the degeneration theory', 
expresses hf& views in words which give great support to the 
ideas I have ventured tondvance, on the improvement in fotfti 
of the human skull ^The savage state,* he writes, * in some 
measirre ^ =*presents an early condition of mankind, out of w'hicli 
the high, culture has gradually been developed or es^olved by 
processes still in regular opexutjofi as of old, tite result show'ing 
that, on the whol^ progress lias far prevailed over relapse. On 
this proposition, the main tendency of human society during 
its long term of existence has been to pajkp from a savage to 
a ctvihsed state. Now all must admit a great part of this 
assertion to be not only imth, but truisuL Referred to direct 
hJstoryv a great section of it proves to belong, not to the* 
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damain oC ^pecuIiitLOii, but to that of positive knowledge^ CHap, 
It Is mere matter of chranide diat modem cEvilisation is a 
development of mcdia:^'al civiltsadon, ivhidi agaJn 15 a de¬ 
velopment from civili 5 atioi] of the orjer represented in 
Greece^ Assyriap or K£>^pt Thus the higher culture beiji|j 
clearly traced back to what may be called the middle culture, 
the question which remains is, whether this middle culture 
may be traced back to the lower culture ; that is, to savagery f 
To affirm this la merely to assert that the same kind of dc^ 
velopment in culture which has gone on inside our range of 
knowledge, has also gone outside it, its course of proceeding 
being una/fccted by our having, or not havingj rcfH^ricrs present 
If anyone holds that hutnaii thought and action were worked 
Out in primeval times according to laws essentially other than 
those of dte modem w^orld^ it is for him to pojve^ by valid evi¬ 
dence, this anomalDiis state of things^ otherw^isc the doctrine 
of permanent principle will hold good, as in astronomy or 
geology,** 

If the arguments w^hich 1 have adduced in these last 
few pageSj be masonable, probability has been shown that the 
earliest races of man—of whom it is believed the Todas form 
a somew hat advanced sample—W'cre the rniJd dolichocephalic 
natives of a terrestrial zone where nature is most gentle and 
lavourablc to human growth. We may suppose tliat in the 
course of ages, population increased, until hadng occupied all 
regions where man could live without the exercise of much 
labour or skid, it then began to encounter the difficulties des¬ 
tined ultimately to form its character; of which the diifd would 
lie experienced by those branches of the human family which 
pread in^o the most severe and inhiispitahle tracts. These 
-vanderers would grow, by means of the process of natural 
election, and in the course of long ages, brachyccphaJICr 
avage, and strong-bodied. 

Rather than continue their national growth in intractabie 
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thcs£ races, now hardy and warlikCp would turn 
back their hordes in anticipation of the easy conquest of" 
the rich lands Occupied by the more effeminate and now 
wealthy populations from which they had originally sprung. 
All eventful history of which we have writtEm record, teems 
With experiences of the oft-mpeated inroads of northern bar¬ 
barians on their luxurious or weak southern neighbours. I 
have, therefore, substantial grounds for entertaining the convic¬ 
tion that conquests of the more ivdd, doUchocephaJic racesy by 
the brachycephali, miist have been in constant operatiodj in 
greater or Jess scale, and in varying quarters and directiorLS 
of the globe, from the earliest point of prdiistoric age at 
w hich popuEatiofi began to crowd, and races to find a difficulty 
in providing food for the ever-increasing number of moutlm 
It is suggested that thus w^c may, amongst other causes, 
account for the fragmentary remains of semt races, the 
Hving e.x}stenee of others, which advance of anthropological 
discovery proves to have becn^ at one time, hear neighbours, 
and possibly of the same stock, though now dispersed and 
separated at the extreme limits of the inhabitable world- 
In those instances where these scattered races had inter¬ 
married amongst themselves alone“/rif^i>/fl^ 
in social alliance—and where tile progress of their passage, 
migration, or flight from the tropics had been so rapid and 
free from conflict, that natural selection bad not had time or 
opportunity' to make modifications, ere the tribes died out in the 
country of their refuge ■ there we should expect their exhumed 
skulls would show them to have been 

But where the tribes had, in the &/ - 

whether resulting from choice or through incorporation with 
their conquerors—intGrinixed with brachycephalic peoples: 
Of if they had, in their turn aJso^ been long exposed to the 
action of natural selection ; there we should meet rifkfr 
crania^ nsrrme dW /JU 
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It ba fnattcf of actual cxperiencG, that efidogauiotis and 
cxogamou& tribes may ccKxist ag neighbours in tho hamc 
limited tcmlory* 

Although dolichocephalic races are not uncommon t if we 
di? nffi ^nd a /mrefy rn^—onc in which 

every individual member is broad-headed-^wc may remernbcfi 
primarily; that this form of skull—according to this theory* 
—was in the ftrit instance shaped by natural selection; 
in which action eveiy person would not be equally affected^ 
nor both sexes exposed to all the same inhuences. Se¬ 
condly I such a race heing by its nature warlikej and 
strong in tts aniTTial propcnsitiesp would be little disposed to 
accede to restrictions limiting its members to marriage within, 
their own tribe ; henccp in their domestic alliances with 
people of other families of man^ the probability of connee* 
tionships being formed with dolichocephalic and the conse¬ 
quent introduction of narrow'-headed individuais into their 
midstp would be increased- Thirdly ; there would appear to 
run throughout composite nature, animate and inanitnate^ a 
tendency to deterioration ; to be reaoivcd into original simple 
elements ; for instance, of the most enduring metals £o corro¬ 
sion, and the hardest granite to disintegration. Similarly a 
praess IS at work ; term it atavism, degeneration, or what you 
will, by force of which man—amongst other animals—tends 
to lapsOp or revert to a more dolichoccphaiic strain. Though 
nature provideg antidotes to this process, in difTcrent forms 
of selcctioHi instances of d generate form must always exist. 

■ This deteriorating action is particularly observable in ^e 
breeding of dom^tic amimaii The difficulty in maintaining 
breadth in dogs' heads is woM known. And the very same 
tendency may readily be observed in the human family. 
Doubtless there must be some limit to which the healthy sub¬ 
ject can thus degenerate. And probably we shail not be very 
far in the wrong if we consider the Toda cranium to afford us 
a sample of what man-as a rac«--uninfluenced by selectioUp 
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and living an qpen-air litc^ tends to revert ta I have seen 
many individual of the Aiy^an family far more dolichDcephalic 
than any Toda: hut never an entire race or tribe- 

The caste system of India ; which 1 believe to be merely 
the rcligTQus bla^^ or impulse, which a designing priesthood 
gave td a dolichocephalic and naturally endogamous people, 
Ls eminently opposed to brachycephalic improvement, through 
interfering With natural selection. Even in peacehil pursuits; as 
in war^ and contentions with climatep we are always struggling 
against the difficulties presented by competitioh ; over which 
the most energetic—the braehycephalic—-has most ehanee of 
success ; of outliving the othen 

firacAj^c^J^Aa^^ /Ar Hatur^ 

pffistr Iff fAr^n^ ffr 

/rffm priMtSiz^ attcfstofs* 

In the assertion of the belief 1 expressed ; in the correfa- 
lion existing betw^een brochyccphaly, and broad shoulders ; it is 
not wished to iinp]y> in the face of ample and frequent mrt- 
dcncc to the contrary* that the rule has not many exceptions. 
Indeed narrow-headed men have often strong frames But 
dolichocephalic rsrex may well be noted as having light 
hgiires compared with their converse* 1 mclinCp however, as 
the result of my personal experience, to attribute variations 
from the principle I have Laid down ; to the fiiamage amofigst 
exogamous races, of the two different descriptions of head to 
two different styles of body ■ by which the individual offspring 
we may notice as a departure from the rule^ probably derived 
his Cranium from one parent and his bodily frame from the 
olhen 
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CHAPTER X. 

CENSUS^ 

CVi™ Taiii—Tedas tu^ tm^}^ fmt Numiir 

Aj CattU^R€virw v/ th* TaUf-Crtrwdinff—Numdtr of Tfdffi — 

ViiiU Slaliltict-^DOH tkt Tri&* irarnut, QraU dying ont t 

* Among ilic various obj ects of Political Ecofiomy* one of the ct^P. 
moist important and interesting,' wrote Dugald Stewart* has 
been alwaj^s understood to be the augmentotion of the num- 
here of the people,'' 

I am about to lay before my readers the /<*■ resultE of 
a detailed cciuus (Table No. 1). taken by me in the year i8yo, 
of a considerable portion of the Toda tribe. It will be found 
to well repay close scrutiny j for more precise mfonnation as 
regards actual domestic custom and the social condition of 
very primitive races can be deduced from wbat at 6rst sight 
w ill appear to be a mere collection of dry facts and figures, 
than from a far la^er amount of written descriptbn rf 
events, 

A second sheet, termed ^Statistics of Toda Families,' 
recorded at tbs time of taking the census, wUl be found in 
Table No. 4- 

Both of these tables w ere compiled with as much scrupulous 
cam and accuracy as could probably have well been bestowed 
on them- The prt>cesfi of coUecting informatioii was as 
follows :-Arriviflg at each village^ •^'*=0' “’J- 
female, old and young, would be summoned befom us. The 

• Dilgald Stewart,' ljectu«s ua Pahlical Etonmny-* 
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wntfien would invariably be placed in front; as it would be 
from ihcTTi wc should obtain information of the nature we 
required for census purposes; experience telling us that on 
points of mere family lore, they, without fail, are more reliable 
and intelligeTit than the men. It is they especially who 
know of the births^ deathsp and marriages, and w^ho tan com¬ 
pare the dates of those ifitcresting family events, by the 
heights, or comparativ'e ages of individuals m the group 
standing before theuL 

At first we found the people in front of us, an ap¬ 
prehensive Utile £i|seiijb!y. The women, squatting on tJie 
ground, would close up together* looking shyly at u# from the 
comers of the eye. The men* seated about on the surround¬ 
ing-wall, were surl^-^ and suspicious. Breathless boys* who* 
hearing of the gentlemen's arrival at their Mand* had run 
in from buffalo-tending, stood open-mouthed* leariing on 
thdr sticks. The girls Avould stroU about, nursing the babies, 
nowand then crouching in to the houses* to look after the 
fire which their mothers had been invited to leave. After a 
general explanation of our object in paying their retired 
home this ver}' unexpected visit—most carefully avoiding all 
allusion to the subject of infanticide—and following on a 
judicious distiibulion of small coin, made amongst the 
infants, in order to open the molhers* hearts, we would coni" 
mence our examination. 

Otic woman at a time. She points out her husbands, her 
boys, her girls: accounts for the absent^ one tending cattle, 
one the dairyman, two gone to collect kutn: and describes 
her relationship to the other males and females in the Mand. 

What chance had such a simple people of duding us, when 
enquiry took the form of a series of most nnirnpottant 
quesUons ? Not the most suspicions would object to tdl if 
their parents were alive or dead: and what relation the 
members of the group were to one another. W^hen was 
your daughter married* my good woman* and how many 
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boj-s and how many girls have you ? So sojry to hear you 
lost two daugliteis and a son. How old were they t And ■ 
so on, and so on we went, c^xaniining one woman after 
another, and village after village. Had they shown, at any 
time, a desire to deceive—which, as regards human popula¬ 
tion, they never did—we could have readily detected the at¬ 
tempt, and outwitted them, A striking characteristic of the 
Todas is thdr inability to avoid giving an answer; but as the 
reply will, however, not always be true, leading questions 
should be avoided as much as possible. If you wish to 
ascertain a fact; mideimine it, stalk It down, folloiw up 
enquiries with others that test it. Their only recipe to 
avoid answering a disagreeable query, is to tell a lie; a lie 
as palpable as that of a child 

My belief is, that, with the exception of the number of 
their Cattle, they have nothing to hide. Now as there is no 
way of stalking down such a subject, and they will not, or 
cannot, tell you truly how many head there are io the village 
herd; and the Mands art situated wide apart over the hills: 
and the cattle art not driven home till evening ; I was unable 
to count the buffalos myself, or to form any test of the 
numbers which they told me, I have therefore left that sub¬ 
ject an Open question. The food supply is one that I have 
not been able to determine, even approximately 

To some minds this may appear to be an imperfect census; 
both because the inhabitants of all villages were not taken on 
the same day. and because every soul was not actually present 
Practically speaking, it is as accurate as could be obtained, 
and nearly as perfect as could be desired ; for the people are 
very' primitive and the Mands arc very small— containing 
from two to five houses or rooms— the inhablUnts have few 
pursuits to lead them away from home, and on cloudy cold 
days they rarely go abroad. Above all. ignorance of the 
fact that they were being numbered, robbed them of object 
in dttctist. 

H t 
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Before prtJCdeding fbrtherp I will review this Census^ 
TablCp especially selecting those facts whicb may be iisefitl 
to us hereafter^ 

iu We find that Toda males of ail agrSt bear the propor¬ 
tion to females of all ages, of I12 : gn^ or of iooi 75. In a 
census of the North-west FrovinL-es of Itidra, taken durmg 
the year 1566, the proportions between the sexes were foimd 
to be as roo :56-6. And In the Fonjab as roo:5l'0.* In 
Oudb, the census of j 868-69 taken ni ten districts suspected 
of rrrfanticide, gave lOO: 75 of all ages,* 

fi. The male adu//s are to the female adults, as 76 ; 55, or 
as ic5a:72'4, 

y. The male cktViirm under fourteen yean of age^ bear 
to the female children of the same period—-ages estimated 
from their personal appearance—the ratio of 36:29, or of 
ICO : 8 o6l 

Although, as we findn there is a somewhat Larger proportion 
of females to males among children than amongst adu1ts> I 
am disposed to attribute the discrepancy cither to the score of 
the Limited number of instances which the census contains: or 
to my having recorded as children, some who should have 
been accounted adult womtuu 

l_ There is f unmarried girl—a cripple from birth—out of 
55 adult females^ or 18 in loa 

f. There are 23 young men who arc said to be unmarried- 
If we deduct from these 3a adults, the lO recorded as dairy¬ 
men 1 who, during the term of ofhcci are compeNcd, through 
rel^ous usage, to live ew ; we have yet I 3 men of 

marriageable age who are stated in the Table to be leading 
a Jingle life. From actual knowledge of the people I Form 
the opinion that these i2 are Benedict df 

» fram the Rtoonfa of ibe Gurmineni of India. Fnrwgn 

IJepartmtnt Patjed 1S67. 

*■ Statiadfs deduud feom a tmxu of Oudh in jS68-^ reJidaff W 
fCDule m&Lfitieide among fawiiiw 
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^ We find there to be 49 undoubtedly married men, and 
47 married women. 

If this ratio was strictly true, I should be in a position to 
announce that the practice of polyandry had become cx* 
tinct. But if to these 49 men, we add the 12 who are piamcd 
dr facto, we gel 61 huahands for the 47 wives, or the propor¬ 
tion of IDO : 77. Such, in my belief, is the existing state of 
polj-andfy in the tribe—formerly, the discrepancy was perhaps 
3s much as 100: 4^^^ 

ij. The total of the Table gives a return of 196 people; 
from whom, if we deduct the 10 dairymen who live apart, 
we find that iS6 people, of both sexes and all ages, live m 
3S rooms, the dimensions of which we know to be SIh b> 
8ft. each ; "or S‘J persons, on an average, Lit each of su 
tooma Such is the average domidliary condition of the tribe. 
But in village Mdnmadd, 23 are shown to he living in 3 moms, 


or 3 in some 

If such be the custom of the people when in a state of 
health, we can scarcely form a conception of their miserable 
plight when epidemics arise : but we can at once comprehend 
how fatal any form of contagious disease is too sure to Ixcomc, 
if it obtains a footing in the homesteads nf any primitive race. 
Let this essential condition of savage life make a deep .m- 
pression on our minds, if we would realise any one of the 
numerous forms of suffering, hardship, Or disaster, to which 
our fortfathem must all. from time to time, have^n ex¬ 
posed. Rapidly as intelligence spread.s amongst civihscd nations 

in these modem days, through the quick interchange of ideas; 
we may feel very confident, that in the retirement ^mountoms, 
swamp, and jungles, at an era when all mankind was young 
and inexperienced ; Isolated tribes each gaining t eir sep^ 
knowledge ihraugh means of the repeated bar -noc ^ 
which their own ignorance of the w-orkmg of natural la^ had 
rendered them liable, must have undergone the sever^ t«ak. 

A prusal of the column in Table Mo. 3. which affords 
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particulars regarding the inhabitants, will give a curious 
flight of the social economy of the Maud. It may be 
mewed as a house occupied by one family; In each room of 
which a subdivision of the family hvesi If we look dnsely 
into the details of—for instance—villages Dtljivenu and 
Koana-koar. we find in the former, 5 rooms in which Jive 5 
adult men, 3 adult women, 2 girls ta-cive years of age, 

8 other children of both se««L Jn the latter village are 3 
rooms containing 6 adult men, 5 adult women, one of whom is 
unmarried, 1 girl of fourteen J'ears, with J smalt boysi 
The people do not set apart a room as bacheJar-hall, as 
some equally rude tribes do ; the Kflls for instance. 


I find in a statistical Report of the Nilagiris,' submitted 
in the year 1847 to the Govenunent of that day, that the 
Todas were then estimated at only 337 people. Owing, periiaps, 
to the low figure at which tlie number is fisted ; partly also to 
the existence of certain mistakes, which have of late been dis¬ 
covered in the names and positions ass^ed to certain villages, 
an impression exists that the daU are not to be entirdy 
relied upon. But the record, given as found in the carefully 
compiled Report, is, I believe, not vciy incorrect. No census 
having been published since 1S4.T, I am indebted to the 
kindness of the late Comtnissionef of the Nilagiris,'' for the 
most reliable statement of the number of the Todas, extant. 
Mr. Breeks believes that in the year 186/ they amounted 

bo 455 males and 349 female?, of all ages f giving a total of 
704 souls. 

^ (, Referring to the Census Tabic of i| villages of various 
sites 1 It appears that there are 112 males + 84 females := 106 
soub Inth^ Mands, or 1782 as the average number in 
ttcK Of these 112 males, 49 + « = 71 are in the prime of 


« , J'Madras EngtuMn. 

NdglirciTf HiUl 1^47/ ^ 

■ Mf, j. Drecks. 
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The precise mimber of MStnds occupied at any one dmCj 
has not been ascertained, but the best authorities consider 
them Co be not less than 40 r Hence, by a short calculatiooi 
we hnd that the tribe consisted, in 1870, of not less ^ than 407 
males + J06 ferpalesi orjj j souls; ot whom 256 were men in 
the prime of Hfe;, 

Now, if the Ueport frorri which I have just quoted^ sliould 
be correct, it would appear Uiat the tribe has more than 
doubled in about 23 years' and the opportunitj^ has been 
lost to me ; of witnessing the process, and of ascertaining the 
causes, by means of which a race may die out. With every 
desire for the happiness of existing Todas, 1 still grieve to 
have been deprived of the interesting study. 

It Is very much to be lamented that no vital statistics exist' 
of the people: and that such as I have been able to collect^ 
cannot be depended upon, absolutely * being merely approx¬ 
imate. 

L Of the 196 people found noted in the Census Table, I 
ascertained by personal inspection that there Tvere only 2 
cases of natural nia.1 formation j vi2,> in the village of Koana- 
koar, a young woman who was a cripple from birth t in 
Keshkir, a girl squinting with one eye. 

M. Only 3 people possessed d^ecta that would either tend 
to shorten life or to evidence the probability of its soon 
drawing to a close; vk., in Ebgodu, a man nearly deaf and 
blind from old age ; in the ^me village an Infant with a 
skin disease: and in KirEho, a middle-aged man in bad general 
healthy 

Many were scored on the shoulder as a remedy for rheu¬ 
matism. One woman was in quarantine after child-birth. 
And one woman was blind of an eye from a spark of fire 
having flown into it. It is said that contagious disease is iiot 
uncommon, but 1 am greatly disposed to doubt theatatement^ 
as applied to the present day. None came before me marked 
by smallpox. A case of leprosy was met wnh; but as the 
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man afflicted wUh that dreadful mabdjr, was not amorifist the 
196 people of the census^ the case cannot be used in tiicse 
calcnlatiDtis. 

As legards the general appearance of the people; a large 
praportion of both sexes and of all ages are doubtli^ cn ex¬ 
cellent licalth. Up to the age of fourteen* the children are 
certainly, and almost univcrBally, hale and hearty. The young 
women look well, too: but the young men are often bottle- 
nosed, with a general appearance of deficient circulation, in¬ 
sufficient food, and of athletic exercise. Nature seems to 
make competent arFangCfnents^ by means of which the female 
sex is able to bear children during the extra period that 
young men require for the purpose of completing thdr growth 
It is probably a consequence or a portion of this design^ that 
renders girls as a general rule more easy to rear than boys. 
Be that as U may^ these rather weedy youths fill out in course 
of time, and complete their features with mature age—the 
large nose is rarely, or perhaps neven apparent in the young; 
and seems not to attain its climax till near the age of thirty 
—the women in advanced years are often dragEled in ap¬ 
pearance, from poverty and child-bearing. The full^own 
men look strong and well 

Now for our examinaUaii into the augmentation of the 
numbers of the people. 

If wc alloWk that out of the 3 people rccoitled in para¬ 
graph (k) to be in a state of health unfavourable to prolonged 
existence, a die in the course of the year. And suppose 
that another J die in the same period from other causes—a 
high rate for ihosa who, living a pastoral and quiet life in a 
healthy climate, are exposed to few vicissitudes—we have 
then 4 deaths amongst 196 people, in the exaurse of twelve 
months ■ or 2 per cent per annum, as the extreme death-rate 
for all egwsi 

In the years between [S3Sand 1861^ the average ratio of 
mortality in Great Britain—a country in which high civilisa- 
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imn and ion, expose its people to vidssttudes from 

which the Toda Ea entirely exempt — was i in 45, or ^^21 per 
cent per annyit].^ 

A, We shall find in a succeeding chapter on Iniantldde, 
Table No, 7, that of a6M + zo F, or 46 children, who— 
judging from the ages of the mothers — were of dilTerent ages^ 
varying from [ to 20 years^ 5 died. In other words^ io‘^7 per 
cent of children bom, die of jrauiA/til maladies. 

If, from tJie same Table, we calculate the Dumber qf 
children, whose mothers being less than years must them¬ 
selves be under lo years of age, we see that of aj bom, j 
died ; or that i j per cent died of disorder. 

An average taken of the mortality of several tountrics iii 
Europe, gives 35-3 per cent, of children who died m the year 
iSz5, "from birth to the age of 10.^ 

Not to fatigue my readem with further prcliminanes 1 
now submit the brief calculation which is to show whether 
the Todas are dying out or Increasing In numbers; and at 
what rate of progiessL Mathematical accuracy cannot^ with 
justice^ be expected ; forj even with the most perfect census 
possible, there are obvious reasons why exactness is unattainw 
able. 1 win premise, in the words of Dugald Stewart, that 
'the fate at which the multiplication of different races would 
go, seems to depend on the following particulars ; (i) the age 
at which the parent becomes prolific ; (2) the time that elapses 
in pregnancy i {3) the frequency of breeding ; {4) the numbers 
of each brood ; (S) the period during w hich the parent con¬ 
tinues prolific."* 

Suppose then we begin our reckoning with J77 married 
Todas of both sexes. Paragi^ph ( 0 of this chapter informs 
us that of this r77^ them will be lOO men and 77 women. 

Tables Nos. b and 7 show that the average of women — 

• Adam Smith, ■ The Wraltli qf Kaiiens*" 

^ M:diJbEid^ * Euay wn ihe Principt of PopuUticn.* 

• Dufiild Stewart, ‘ Leciuiei on Foliucal EcODomy/ 
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including a proportion of the sterile—^bcar children for JO 
years, at the rate of 6 children for each woman. 

We tnow from paragraph {a), that of too children bonif 
lO-Sy die before they attain to the age of JO. 

The natural death-rate of alt t^s is allowed in para¬ 
graph (■) to stand at J per cent per annum; which ratt is 
here taken for the proportion of adults only, who die—a very 
high figure. Hence iS'JQ pet cent will give the number of 
deaths during the ten years which fortns the tiuaH period of 
child-beandg. 

C&icuiatiim. 


jj NuDibcr of women wbo comnieiicc to 
bear chiMreiu 

^7 -i 8':29^ Average number of women who bear 

cMldrcfi for 30 years. 


Th«i 

5871 x 6 = 3 S 2'36 Number of cbildmo bora to those 
women at the esrplratiofl of 20 years- 


Deduct 

52 - 26 '+- 1087 = 33^41 The number of chiJdren who die 

before attaining 20 years^ 


The number of children vrho survive 
at the expiration of 20 yearn. 
During these 20 years^ the original 
177 people have decreased by 2 
cent, per annum ; or 33 ' 2 i 
cent = 587 ®^ 

Thus 

177^5878=21 r 8'33 

43807 


We see therefore that in the courw of 20 yeai^ the 177 
Todas have theoretically expanded to 438 , Thui; doubling 
in 16 2 years- * In the back settlements of America* where 
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the inhabitants applied thenuelHfes. solely to agncuttorep aod 
luxury was not kuoiiiTkp the people Vcrc found to double 
themselves in 15 yeais.^ And it has been shown by Adam 
Smithr that 'when the cneans o( siibslsteRce arc supplied in 
sufficient abundance, the principle of increase is powerful 
enough to cause populatioD to advance in geometrical propor* 
tion. or in the ratio of the numbers u 2. 4 8. 16*^^ 

It foUows therefore, taking the present number of the Toda 
tribe at 71 3 p and the term of doubling at 161* years, that 


CHAP. 


in the year l &86 they will have become 1436 
I* 19^^ r . M , 5851 

.. 1918 i. 5604 

and so on j of which numbers^ nearly one-third will be men 
in the prime of life. 


* Ma1thu\ * Essay on the Pdndpte ql Pc»pulatto£L' 
w Adam Smith,' The WealcJi of Naiimu.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

FAMILY STATISTICS. 

Tltf ifay ^ Ntlagiris 'st^l cj^rd support Jbr fA^ 

Tifdd^OccitpatiffMi i/u Tffd^ f4ir fs^A £rWf £dum- 

tiim ’s.'^ufdiA/m a lisri in iifi—Teda Afa/^s Aeat t& FtmsUs 
(k£ a/ ICO : 75— FA^ rame qf iAis dfjpurj^ Afftw'sw ^k£ S^xtj— 
A maie-predtitiffg variffy tf/ man, firmrd fy In/anfuid^— 

cHAPi SUFFOSINC that the Toda cattle should multiply at the 
^ same fate of progresd as their mEisters are shoi^Ti to be 
doing, still the time must sooner or later arrive, when the 
available graaing land on these motintains will be Jnsufficient 
to feed them all I may repeal, that the food, on the due 
supply of which the Toda depends, ts derived from two 
sources only * viz,, that which is obtained as a cess from the 
Badagas in lieu of rent for the Toda land they cultivate : and 
that which is acquired by the consumption and sale of the 
products of their own bulfulos. The first is a fixed quantity ; 
the second will become a fixed quantity also, so soon as the 
cattle have attained their largest practicable number. 

If then the Tod as persist in adhering without deviation, to 
their present habits and cu>ftoms, it is clear that the time 
must be approaching when the tribe will drift into a con¬ 
dition of great distr^s, " Food/ wrote Adam South, ^ is india- 
pcnsahle for the support of human life ; and it may be said 
that this condition of our existence has a natural tendency to 
pnake every tnan perish of hunger! In point of faett how'ever, 
very few peri^b of want \ and the tendency in qu^tion is, in the 
great majority of cases, far more than counterbalanced by 
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the Dppo&ing principles to which it gives rise—by the indastry CHAP 
and foresight which it enforces on the attention of every mate'* 

Two sources of food, entirely apart from those to which I 
have alluded, arc av’ailable; the adoption of either of which 
would not only rescue the Todas from immediate danger, hut 
mighl stamp an era whence their rise in the world would date; 
viz., the physical labour of the men; and the sale of male 
cattle, of horns and hides, of which tliey are at the present 
time cheated by the Kotas. Both cooly-labour and cattle- 
breeding;, should be occupations suitable to an able-bodied 
pastoral people. 

With a race that labours, everything is possible. Civilisaiioit 
owes to labour her first impulses, It gives to nature the 
opportunity of selection, which the Todas have avoided } that 
process, by means of which, the fittest survive, and the in- 
elficient gravitate first, into the lowest ranks of a population: 
then die out through the want and maladl^ which are the 
results of their owm ignorance and w'ant of v^our. 

A modicurci of worldly education; a little writing and 
ciphering, would give them a start in life : some local geog¬ 
raphy and knowledge of the world, inculcated by the enlorccd 
travelling of some of the more intelUgcot of their number, 
would enlarge their idea^r For the rest they must act for 
themselves. Thus when the time arrives—as come it en- 
evitably must do—-that, in spite of labour and cattle-breeding, 
the small Nilagiri plateau can no longer contain their ever- 
Increasing numbers; the little colonies they would throw oflTi 
would not retire into the depths of the surrounding country, as 
ignorant and barbarous as these their ancestors; to be preyed 
upon fay ofishoots from their present w'ily neighbours: but 
would have a good chance of becoming Independent and im~ 
pra^ring peoples. 

In paragraph («) of the last chapter^ 1 showed that the 


J Adam Smidi, * The Wealth cf 


no 


family sTATisxrca 
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Todii males of all a^es bear to the femaJes, the proportion of 
lOO ; 75 ; and the correctness of this statement is somewhat 
confirmed by the rath in adults and in children, given in para* 
graphs (B) and (7) bearing a similar discrepancy. This excess 
of males ts a vcr>' ^jtriking fact, and its truth may be accepted 
without doubt or mental reserve. 1 think we cannot quite 
account for the universal paucity of females without ac- 
knowledgingp either that infanticide b, or has recently been 
practised to a ver^ sensible extent: or that niore boys are 
than girls. 

To what cause may we attKbute this wnde departure 
in uaturcp from those of her well-established laws; by the 
operations of which, equality between the sex« 5 ^ jSf within 
certain limits of divergence, know^n to be preserved, in all 
countries of whose population we have accurate knowledge ? 
If w'e are disposed to describe the cause, in some general 
expression, as ' race peculiiirityj" we still ELannot be satisfied 
with less than the discovcTy of the physiologic reason for 
such fsrcGntricitj^ We note the food and clothing, the mode 
of life, the climate; and fail to see sufficient reason for as¬ 
cribing what we seek to any such origin^ Tn fact# as regards 
the TodaSp we can wfith certainty pronounce, that la only two 
rcspqj:t5 can their surroundings be considered to differ widely 
in an important mannetp from that of vast masses of mankind 
to whom great variation between the sexes has never been 
traced; vii,, in thdr marriage system, and in the practice of 
infanticide. 

We have learnt that relatioiL^hip U, with the Todas, inti- 
male far beyond that witnessed in any country approach¬ 
ing civilisation. Intimate to such a degreci that the whole 
tribe, where not parents and chiidren, brothers and sistersp 
are all first-coii^ins, descended from Lines of firsC-cousIns 
prolonged for centuries. Let me show emphatically and 
distinctly that such Is in truth the case. The tribe con¬ 
sists of about 715 personsp divided between 5 clans; of which 
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two are aJinost extinct. The remainiri^ Ihree cUiis, being 
nearly of equal nuniber, must contain about 2 QO nieoabers 
of all ages each. But one of them—the Feiki clan—mairJcs 
solely within itself. Hence, this small body of 20Q poople 
have jnteriTtarrfed from time immemorial. And the inter¬ 
course must have become very promisaious, I do not attribute 
disparity between the sexes to this close intercourse; but It is 
interesting to review the primitive practice^ as a custom 
connected with the paucity of numbers arising from infan¬ 
ticide, and with the poLyandrous habit which is found in 
junction with iL 

In future chapters we shall see that the practice of in¬ 
fanticide as observed by the Tod as, was the habitual de¬ 
struction of all daughters in evei^*' family, except one or 
sometunes two. And we know that the average size of Toda 
families is 6 children bom to each woman. 

Now let us for the purpose of illustration take three fatnilics 
as rcprcsenling an a^^rage of the entire tribe; say that due: 
mother gives birth to 6 daughters and no sons: a second 
mother has 6 sons only, whilst the third mother has j sons 
and 3 daughtciSL The first mother — following the triba 
eustom^^ —destroys 4 daughters and preserves 2. The second 
retains her 6 sons. The third kills 2 daughters and keeps i, 
as a]5o her 3 sons. We have then, from the three families, 9 
sons, and 3 daughters with which to continue the breed. But 
whilst the males belong to families in Tvhlch the tendency to 
produce sons is greats the females are of those of a convert 
inclinatioiL Thus the bias strengthens with each generation* 
until, as we find, families grow to have habitually more sons 
than daughters. This habitude cs*i/astin£ fAi d^prmfrd/^ni€ti£:r 
w/iitA caused it^ indurates more or less, into a fixed character¬ 
istic of the people : and a mi’ik-frodudff^ of man is 

fOTifud. 

In presenting Table No. 4, containing what I have termed 
* Statistics of Toda Families,^ to the indulgence of my readerSp 
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Table No. V. 

deduced from ' Statiitics of Toda Families' 
Table No. IV. 
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Table No. VI. ■—-—■ 

To osceriatH tko *Hgts at wkkh Toda wanton €ammeitct and 
Itavt off Ckiid-beartitg* 


Candied from Tabla No. VI, or V. 
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chap, . Table Na VIL 

Ts asc«rtajmhe'it^ of Toda Famiiui , ‘ tht ‘ferimi during 
whttk r/« fear tkihlrm;' andiht 'numher&fymrs 

mtervmtng between tke tnrtk of tkildrm: 
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it IS .^dvfsablc to Qiention, that although as muich paticEt cane 
was taken to collect the evidence it contam^ uith the same 
accuracy as that bestowed on the CensuSp yet there are 
reasons why it could not be attained- For the latter purpose 
the people w^ere nearly all pr^^ent; whereas in the procc?;.? of 
collecting statistics, dependence had, in the main, to be placed 
on the statement of aneducated people describing births and 
deaths, many of which took place long years before. Sup¬ 
posing even they remembered irt all cases the number of each 
sex that died, they would still have to represent their own 
notions of the ages at which thej' did so, and the period that 
had elapsed since thope events happened. Alh therefore^ that 
can with confidence be asserted^ is, that the best done 
in the face of these Inevitable difficulties to eliminate error. 

For instance—and one will sufFlee—if It was required to 
ascertain the particulars of a child who had d[e<i The 
mother was present; the husband also sat close by. Some 
relation^ also prese-nt, had a wife, or husband, or chtldK as the 
case might be, who had been a playfeHoiv of the departed. Or 
the child wa.s said by its mother to have been ciElicr so much 
older or so much younger than one standing before us. 

For the sake of those who wish to utilise the statistics. Table 
Ko. 5 has been compiled from Table No, 4, which w'ill render 
it easy to extract the most vtiliiable points of informatTon. 

Ill order to obtain reliable data on which to base deduc¬ 
tions as to Toda nati^re and Todn progress^ it seems a matter 
sufficiently important, to record with all the exactness that 
available information admits ofi certain averages relative to 
the si?-e of famtlica* and the ages at w hich their women com¬ 
mence and also leave off child-bearing. Tlte details of these 
points of information, collated from Tables No. 4 or will, 
thcrcforcp be found tabulated in Nos, 6 and 7 Tables. A iMsint 
has been made^ not to omit any of the instances of Table 4 
or 5 k that tiiLgbt prove of value : only the wotnen in child- 
marriages, or those who having lately married, have not yet 
given birth to pregeny, have been left out. 
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Wt see from these tables that, 

I. The mr/fVj/ age at which women cord- 
itieDce chlld-beaiiiig is about 
II. ThE av£ra^£ age at which women com- 
mence child-bearing is * 

11L The average age at whtdi women Leave 
off chlld'bearing is . . » . 

IV, Womed bear chitdrea duiing a period of 
V The average intervai between the birth 
of childrieii a - . . , . 

VI. Including barren women, the average 
size of famiHes Is . 

VIL Exclusive of barren womenp the average 
size of families is . , , , 


r4 years. 
17-4 yeaj 3 . 

57 4 

i 9‘6 years, 

3 years. 

S7 childrea 
^7 children. 
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religion. 

Fni^trs iff SkM fitid Afittffi—TAe Afystiriotii am/usid wi/A 

a Stfpjvmr T/t/ Gt^d -— T^ds 

Amn^r — IVAfr^ dhtaud —5kV«t /iitif C&dr^ $ViUA- 

crajf—Tffda dtrivtd 

If by the wcwd rdig‘ion, we mean tq imply dcvotioiip piety, 
dutjv ss applied to the woi^hip of God, Creator and Ruler ; 
then the Todas are most certainly an irreligloiis people^ 
judging of them, as we can alone judge, by their actions; 
whether wc Compare them by our oivn standard or through 
the rites and perfortnance-s of simple races more in keeping 
with themselves. 

They salaam to the rising and setting sun—birsh—and the 
moon—tiggalu ^—ai night, reciting the one formula of prayer 
which they use on all devout occasions; danenma, molch 
ultama, M ultama, lr ultama, karr nltama, cllam ultama^ 
the meaning of which has already been translated In note 5 
of Chapter VIL To see a man amongst his family^ stand out 
on a moonlight night with hand to forehead, a-sking most 
gravely this blessing on his house, from one of the givers of 
light, is an impressive spectacle, though the address may have 
been made only to the moon. 

We sec from this formula w'hat they acknowledge to be the 
fact; that they look on these luminaries as Gods^ Lords— 
Dfir, Swilmi- not that they arCp In the least di^ree* clear on 
the subjeet of their powxG or the mode or limits of their 

*■ Sm note No. 5 of Chapicr VIL 
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action. They rest satisfied that they ar£ Gods. But with 
tlietn, there is a tendency for everyttin^ mysterious or unseen 
to ripen into D^r; cattle, relics, priestSj are, as shall see. 
confused In Ehe same categoiy, until it would seem that D*r, 
like Swami, is truly an adjective-noun of eminence. 

Thej' fence Jn those who perform what they consider holy 
oihees, with rigid rules of conduct. But such ofhees, although 
from their point of view, hdy^ can barely be held to be re¬ 
ligious : more perhaps on the confines, aifording ua samples 
of the germs of reitgtous belief and action and the growth of 
religion, from punctilious forUL 

They do not address supplications, or confessions of sin^to 
any personal God, of w^hose attributes or power they enter¬ 
tain an even approximately dear conceptioru They have nc 
idols or images, either of loved and respected objects to be 
courted, or of dreaded beings to be appeased : whether ever- 
pcesentp a-s in house or village, or to be casually met with in 
groves, at springsi, or on hill sides. They make no oblationSi 
beyond the act of eating periodically a little bufiajo flesh,* 
displaying in its ceremonial, the nidimentary stage of sacrificiai 
or festive ohservancr, fn fact they can scarcely-be said to 
trouble themselves on the subject of religion proper. 

I am not prepared to say that these people have actually 
no God ■ for they acknowledge the existence of tlsuru" Swlmi 
the l^rd aba%^e, the High God ; but it will be perfectly evi¬ 
dent to all who read through this book, that their coaception 
of a Supreme Being is entirely without definition. Indeed 
almost at a stroke of the pen, I can show this to be the case; 
for* the reason having been given why the Fekkan clan had 
no ' holy place,' thatit had no property i it was explained to 

» SeeChAp^ VIIL 

* UsuT^ In Tniriil j and 9 are constistly iaimhu^ble^ Thus 
uyir or ucir 19 U/f: uyiiru and are ^ tra/uJ, lifitd la 

Kiaarese, u^tr ^ fffi, fi&nfwr. There miy be a conneoigiL witb S^oskrit 
uccha^Ar^A. [POfel] 
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me, thiit the PtkkaRS are poor and have fov herdsj therefore CHAP, 
fffl w/u/jiw fir /I Ct^if to protect them, I see the ’— 
man now before me shaking his grave head, * AKa^ they don^t 
Want a God/ 

* First divest your mind of cant^* said Dr. John^n. The 
Toda antielpated that sage advice long years ago. ^^‘hat is 
tile us^ of a God If not to protect life and property? And 
no propertyp no God ( I dwell on this phase of Uie pnm^ 
tive mind, for it will liberate us miich from the necessity for 
searching for evidences of religious wonihip in the custornsn 
whose desciiptiQn 1 am cntcrfng upon. 

The sum of real Toda belief is, that they were bom, they 
and their cattle, somehow—’totiie out of the earth. When they 
die they go to anintir,^ which is a world exactly like this ; 
whither their buffalos join them, to supply milk as in this 
state—They look on this migration from the 
nomad point of vicnv i but do not appear to be quite clear 
whether they and their callk go to amn6r in the body or the 
spirit. Some practical diihcuhies appear to present them¬ 
selves^ to whichever belief they bend. The abstruseness of 
the question Is acknowledged. They are satisfied that they 
gel there, and don't cafe to speculate and reopen a matter 
which has so long and so satisfactorily been settled I 

A good opportunity presenting itself in a visit w'ith which 
I was favoured by an important religious character, I asked 
him where amnAr was situate. He did not appear surprised 
at the question, or in a moments doubt as to the locality-. 

Looking about him in the sky as if to ascertain the cardinal 
points of the compass; as aH Orientals do; who livingwithout 
clocks or barometers, read the signs in tile heavens for guidance 

* AmnAr, ^fimaIir=iA4 TV^rM 

Nlr er •m iiistnctf This is TanuL 

Oma is a. diniculty. Yfliiiaii ii the ' ^ 

It Hems to be-avail, which La Tamil-/inv, and ii soin«im» used 
for t\e &tkir nnfrU. bi Tamil, nexi or 1%* in 

[PcP£^J 
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information^ he pointed direct to the ivesL * Where the sun 
goes down he saitL The quiet certainty with which he ^poke;^ 
then ceased to speaks w^as impressive, leaving a feeling of sad¬ 
ness as from the vibrations of an air just played, or of " a tale 
that is told ;* to think that the place of their future residence— 
where Toda shall, without fail* meet Toda—was known to 
them I that this man in his simple belief shonld he so clear on 
a subject which has engaged the religions mind of refined 
nations for iges in vaim 

The Toda makes use of the w'ord pApum for sin, but I more 
than doubt If he has any word for helL In reality neither one 
nor the other subject engages his attention. What has already 
been describeck ishis deep'grounded belief: any little matters^ 
as sin and punishment, may be looked on as after-growths. He 
has also Gods—a little g should be suifident for them—presiding 
over certain hills and villages^ but be seems to knoiv nothing 
about them. Spirits and ghosts— hhut —devilry and witchcraft 
—pilli—also occupy a position in his beliefs. But the Todas 
are not communicative on tlicse or indeed on any subject con¬ 
nected with religion or the unseerL Most probably they have 
but little to tell; and superstitious dread of the invisible or 
hairkiiown, prompts them to keep that little, dark. 

A reference to the vocabulary* will show that most words 
connected with what is commonly termed religion, are almost 
pure Sanskrit! whilst those relating to the extraordinarily 
simple practices in course of narratioii* are either much 
corrupted Sanskrit, or are free of Aryan influence. From 
these facts 1 deduce the possibility that prior to their 
migration into India, the Aryas of that era, when probably 
of a somewhat similar stage of culture to the Todas, may have 
inRucnced their rudimcntal religious proclivities. But that 
any ideas they now possess on religious subjects have come to 
them quite in modem times from Brahmanical sources; through 


* See note a of Chnptcr V- 
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the Hindu Badaga^p with whom they have for several genera¬ 
tions been on intimate terma; whose mode of worship they 
have had opportunities of noticing: stud with whom they have 
often conversed on elementary religiqua topics. Thus, as I 
have noted, they have seiiccd on a few^ wonjsp and the names 
of a score of small Gods connected with maladies and diseases^ 
of whom they know* nothing but their names; but without 
having adopted a religion. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

THE BELL-aom 

A Aijjeii 9/ /Af a 

Ca//l£-6e^lf a TA^ r£W— JItF oM^esfrai itfuf— TAf 

tf/ ike Bg/i^-trw—TAt TtrUn^Tke lOirtdtff 
iki flird — Built — A^KAie lavt awumgii ihf 7 ^ 4 ^/ 
FtmisJe fir iheir Cniiie—A nitquify ^ BrU-£^dt. 

^xm* among^st the peculiarities of this very peculJar 

——' people is more strikuig than the absorbing importance they 
attach to all duties connected with the managemerLt of the 
buffalo and her chief product The animal is the focus of all 
village life; the nucleus or centre upon which tbdr entire 
idigio-sodal system is haseci One cannot imagine the Tod a 
apart from a consideratjon of his buffalo ; and when we reflect 
how entirely dependent the man is upon the animal—how, 
with only a light and pleasant expenditure of patience and 
perseverance^ he finds the coarse grass of bis hills turned into 
good nutriment g the care of the buifaJoi so far from appearing 
anything extraordinary, only fits into its natural place as a 
necessary sequence. Wc arc reminded, too, that the milk-givef 
and the bull have been, and still are, objects of especial care 
and of worship amofigst other races that own Western Asia 
as their cradle-land. It also cairies us back to the time when 
man depended upon his flocks and herds for existence. We 
actually see him in process of forming a religion, based upon 
the care of the cow, 

^Few/ writes Mr, Tylor^^who will give their minds to 
master the general principles of savage religion, will ever again 
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think it ridiculous^ or the knowledge of it superfluDus to the 
rest of mankJiid. Far fmni its beliefs and practices being a 
rubbtsli'heap of misccllaneoLis foUy^ thf^y ant consistent and 
logical in so high a degree as to begin, as soon as even roughly 
classified^ to display the principles of their forniadon and de¬ 
velopment 5 and these principles prove to be essentially 
rational, though working In a mental condition of interne and 
inveterate ignorance.* ^ 

Our friends appear to buRalo. Sitting, apparently 

^thinking of nothing at all/ a man will pick up a bit of 
cane or forked twig from the ground, and like the tj'pical 
Yankee is supposed to whittle a sbek while he specy fates, so 
the Toda will employ himself for an hour at a time, splittii^ 
his fait of cane or roundtfig the little branches of his twig into, 
the likeness of bulfalo horns, as he muses. Chiidnen may be 
seen coming m from cattk-driving, with strings of these small 
horns- And these treasures are found lying about their 
Itouscs and haunta Two of them are shown in Photograph 
No, 15. 

In the history of most, tf not of all nations, savage and 
civilised alike, we may trace theallianccp more or less intimate, 
of religion, In ita various rites and performances, with food ; in 
its nature, source^ or Eare> or in the occasions or symbols of 
its use. This correlation is certainly a marked feature in Toda 
customs. Though the Todas have no actuaE religion or sj^stein 
of faith leading to the performance of dubes to a God^ yet 
they hold to certain practices and certain habits in daily life, 
which are to them in the place of a religion ; being performed 
with all the strictness and certainty that should be b€:stowed 
on sacred observances 

These performances or habits arc intimately allied with 
the care and distribution of the dhufu milk The 

buffaJo Is to a certain di^ree held sacred, as being the 

* Tylofj ' Primitive Culture/ vol t fL at. 
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chief gift of the GocU; and the fountain of all milk. Hence 
they hold the care and milking of these animals and the diargc 
of the ^airy, to he amonpt the highest and most respected 
ofUccs. The buffalo is treated with great Idndness, even with 
a degree of adorationp hy the people; scanzety touched'with 
the light wands they carry, but guided and called hy a wrt of 
budalo-language which they understand^ and obey Mfith some 
intelligence. 

But they give away the young bulls to the Kotas. It has 
been a question whether or not they ever eat the fle^ them¬ 
selves, and I experienced much didiculty in ascertaining what 
I now believe to be the truth ; that they part with the bulls, 
because, whilst they will not eat the Eesh, they cannot permit 
them to crowd on land required for the grazing of the cow^s. 
That they do not sell them, may no doubt be in part attribute 
able to the uncommercial nature of their dispositions. But 1 
think it also possible that the Badagas and Kotas work DD the 
sense of respect for the animal, which the Todas arc known to 
entertain, to make it a custom not to dtsix)s«! of the buffalo 
for money. Although it Is certain that no Toda will eat buffalo 
flesh unless in part of the ceremonial described in Chapter 
VIII., yrt. curiously enough, they do not hc»tate to mortgage 
even the cows to the Badagas, though knowing that in such an 
act, the chance must always exist of the animal’s being seized 
for the non-fulfilmeiit of the terma of the bond; when of course 
it would be impossible to say what would become of them. 

There exists a marlced connectioD between the buffalo and 
the chief material objects to which any form of religious service 
is paid; vit, certain ancient cattle-bcUs, which originally came 
from smn^r, and though only cattle-bctls^konku—yet by 
virtue of a great antiquity arc now venerated as Gods, and 
styled konku D4r or mani 04r.* ThU is the Toda faith. 

Every village drove does not own a bell, but certain bell- 

• KmIcu dfe-Arf/fwf, iW dflr - nlir-gotL Stv Chajaer XVIL, note & 
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of \h.c sacred hcnds only^ whidi are attached to the holy 
MandSf termed tin^ri* The size of the droves varies^ from 
accidental circumstances, between the numbers tOand^Q: and 
somewhat in proportion to the dimensions of the heixis, from 
one to three beM-gods belong to a tm^rl 

The bctl-cQws, for whom, by the way, the Todas have 
no specihe name, are not selected cm account of their good 
milking qualities, their size or beauty, but arc the descendants 
in direct female line froni certain originals whose early history 
has been lost 1 have the following information on the subject 
from the highest authority ; viz,, a priest of the tiridri^ styled 
palah retired from the active business of his calling. lie told 
me that no matter how old and worthless the bell-cow might 
become, the bell belonged to her till she died : when, without 
fail, it was transferred to her daughter. Moreover, that if the 
mother should have left no such female issue, a bell-cow would 
be procured from one of the other tiri-^ris: or the holy Mand 
would itself be broken up, and the entire herd amalgamated 
with that of some tiri^ still possessing a bell-cow. 

The hell-god is never W'om by the belUhudalOr but is 
alwa3rs kept In the priest's house ; no one hut a man of that 
office being permitted to touch or even to see it 

The same holy man who gave me the above information, 
also described the installation of anew bell-cow. Twice a day, 
morning and evening, for three successive days, the priest 
waves the bell with his right hand^ round and round the head 
of the bovine heiress, talking to it the while, much as follows : 

What a fine cow your predecessor was I 
How wcU she supported us with her milk I 
Won't you supply us in like manner ? 

You are a God amongst us! 

* T\n^ m fi/aa. Tiia d(r tin Is the recoigiiiscd Drftvidisq conup^ 
tbon of liic Sanskrit aiiH = 

Afi or id, frem the DiAvidiiMi rwl, whidi ii vanou^l^ wticten ir, ur -/r, 
txist. \Sr^a ii ffoD ihs same mort, [FopeJ 
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Don^t let the tiriun go to ruin I 
Let one become a tfaou^nd I 
Let all be well 1 
Let U3 have plenty of calves ! 

Let m have plenty of milk I 

During three days and nights the bell is kept fastened 
itnind the cow's neck. On the morning of the tbinl day it is 
removed from her neck^ and lodg-ed m the pricsta house. It 
is never worn again during that cow's lifetime 

The entire drieri herd is far more sacred than any of the 
ordinary village droves of buffalos, and the bell-cows are infi¬ 
nitely more sacred than any other cows of the sacred d rove. So 
far as I could ascertain: whilst the bellow is the direct lineal 
descendantt from mother to daughter, from soitie remote but 
sacred ancestor, the remainder of the tirifiri herd are the 
offspring of some or^nai drove^ whose members are prabably 
related to the bell-cows. 

A certain number of bulls are retained in tht ^red herd j 
those male calves which are not wanted being given away to 
the Kotaa. The finer animals are retained. When a young 
bull has arrived at mature age, and has proved his vigour, he 
undergoes a process of sanctification before he is permanently 
installed 5 by being isolated for a day and night in a small 
pen in the sacred woods of the tiri^ri, during which time be 
is deprived of food, though allowed access to w'ater. He is 
not a very sacred character. In fact It is permissible to 
introduce a bull from ^ ordinary drove, after due sanctifica^ 
tion. 

It appears to me as somewhat remarkable that a people so 
food of simple regulation and undeviating rule, should permit 
the principle of female succession amongst their cattle, whilst 
maintaining agnate law amongst themselves, I cannot admit 
the contrast bet^veen the two systems to be merely the result 
of accident. Knowing the direct simpUcIty and good sense of 
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the savage mind, I see the probabilitj'^ that once on a time, 
the scheme of inheritance and of kinship, both among them¬ 
selves and for their bufiaJos, was identical; viz., through the 
female line. And the more remotely ancient the mode of 
Toda life, and the nearer it approached to man's priiM\'al con¬ 
dition. the greater the probability that the habits of animal 
and man approached one another in general similitude. 

Before proposing for consideration the conclusion which I 
draw from the facts of early identity and present difference in 
such customs, I will give an extract from a well-known work 
on primitive marriage. Mr. McLennan in striving to show 
* that the most ancient system in which the idea of blood- 
relationship tvas embodied, was a system of kinship through 
females only,’ writes : 'considering that the history of ali the 
races of men, so far as we know it, is the history of a progress 
from the savage state; considering the social condition of rude 
tribes still upon the earth—remembering that the races which 
can be traced in history had all a previous history, which re¬ 
mains unwritten—it cannot seem a very strange proposition 
that there has been a stage in the development of human 
races when there was no such appropriation of wotnen to par¬ 
ticular men—when, in short, mairiagr: as it exists among; dvi- 
lized nations was not practised. We believe that we shall 
show, to a sufficient degree of probability, that there have been 
times when nwrriage in this sense was yet undreamt of. 
WTicrever this has been the case, the paternity of diildren 
must have been uncertain; the conditions essential to a system 
of kinship through males being formed, would therefore be 
wanting ; no such system would be formed; there would be— 
there could be—kinship through females only.’' 

In Chapter XXVIL rtatsons for my belief ate given, that 
with polyandry came the change from promiscuous unions and 
kinship through the female line, to inheritance through males 
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system which now obtains amongst these people— 
in which argument I am glad to find Mr. M'Leiman almost 
entirely with me. 

Now therefore, I would advance the suggestion, that the 
system of Ictoship in cattle, through their tmet, is perhaps 
contemporaneous with the age when the Todas also, prior to 
the introduction of polyandry, held to the practice of kinship 
through the female lint In which belief are grounds for 
confidence in the vety high antiquity of the Toda bell^ods. 

The worship of the Artf, may possibly be a further develop- 
in^jit of cattle worship^ 
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Tkf Fdtdt^Ilk€ Kdvim—7%* PAm tw ^ Cwf—JlU PaM C/sh 

GM£*—I^v/us^fik£PdM/—J^^ miJMr* &/ 

PdiM wraw — Purifira/iffM Jbr erd^s 

TAf tre^/ ££t Aatanical saw anJ dfjfrrAKffifn —TXrf c/ 

OM itndin/^r^a^TMf PUdi filers djf Ms Jtaifi. 

Each tm^n, with its drove of cattle, is in the charge of an 
ascede niLtkmaii or priest, styled p4l4i/ and an equally ascetic, 
though not equally holy, herdsman or Hvil^L* And according 
as the herd may be small or large, there are found from one 
to two of the former* and from one to three of the latter* 
attached to the tiri^ris. 

The pilll, whose personal acquaintance I had made in the 
course of taking infamiation on the interesting subject of the 
bell-god* was a man of about thirty-hve years of age, who had 
spent some fifteen of them In holy orders, vacating his post in 
favour of a brother. The effect of that lengthy period of ascetic 
and solitary life on hia personal appearance, was aonicwhat 
striking It was perhaps Jr ngurttr for one who had so long 
been in sacred office to wear hLs liair dishevelled, and to neglect 
the cleanliness of his person: but the more than usually 
motionless eyebrow* the gloomy solemnity of his look and Iiis 

^ PAUI, pdl, h the Didvidian WKt) for miiJt: 

" RAvilAl, ^^persffK. 

The fdoDcrij 4 Turkiih Word. Yet Id is llie Drividian root for 
£Vard TsmLI wt have a. hind of fcdupiicadpn of il; thu^ p4tu kiL 
The Sanikrit corresponding omi is pL [Pope,] 
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fi^jed wooden face, were not the results of fashion, but the act Jon 
of a second nature that had been moulding him for years. 

ifut bread and sugar hath its charms. Under its influence, 
he softened out and became affable. Waiting till he had 
hiiished the meal I had given him, the first of a series of 
questions suitable to ad ejt^pfilal, was put ‘Is it true that 
Todas salute the sun?' I asked: 'tschdlchl* he replied, 
‘those poor fellows do so, but me/ tapping his chest, ‘1, a 
God 1 why should I salute the sun ’ At the time, I thought 
this a mere cbulhtion of vanity and pride^ but I have since had 
Opportunity of testing the truth of his speech. The pfUAI for 
the time being is not merely the casket containing divine 
attnbutes, but is himself a Ged. 

Let me here describe the duties of the piJclIs and the mode 
of their ordination. These holy men, who must invariably be 
from the Feiki clan-^the members of which style 
themselves Dilr mokh, or children or sons of God or of the 
Gods—are not in any way educated to their office; nor by 
mature age, superior talent, wealth, or other form of influciice, 
are they of themselves worthy of unusual respect They are 
just ordinary ignorant villagers, with sufficient shrewdness or 
Impccuniosityp to note in the Jonely pcist, cerfain veiy material 
advantages, combined with those of a more ethical nature, 
sufficient to compensate for the monotonous duties and isola¬ 
tion of the life. 

No Toda being able either to read or write, and each pilM 
being as absolutely ignorant as the last,aiid as his own successor 
will be, it is quite clear there can be no dogmas of an abstruse 

nature, and none but the most simple rites to transmit at time 
of relief. 

The universally defective size in the organs of Caution and 
Secretivenesa observable in the tribe, pmdu«s an open nature 
of disposition, such as rendeni it almost impossible to conceive 
the existence of any very mystic rites among them. What¬ 
ever is done in these xinish, is known to every intelligent 
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of the male coromumty, and I have little doobt, to 
every inquisitive wornan also. That these pcrfoitnances have 
hitherto remained unknown to the English piibliCp adses from 
the simple cause^ that they have not been carefulSy enquired 
into. I have before stated that the people do not talk freeJy 
on subjects they hold to be saered \ from some feeling of awe 
or reverences But, if spoken to quietly, they will be found to 
be like sieveSp and to reveal every thing they know. 

The simpiid^ of their faith and the crudeness of thear riles is 
such^ that the circumstance of their traditions being handed 
dovra by memorj^ is deprived of any etemenl of the wonderfuli 
more especially so when it is remembered that the entire detail 
of each tradition is known throughout the tribe. Notwith- 
staiidingp nothing is more possible than that names^ ritesi and 
traditionsp transmitted in such fashion^ may undergo a certain 
degree of change in the course of generations. How can 
there be mysteries without a permanent priesthood ? 

Not only pJJ^ls but kivilAh also, though mostly married 
men, yet live celibate lives, separating themselves from family 
and relations during the period of their holy vocations. ITie 
pAl^, as being by far the more sacred, may be touchy by no 
One on earth but a pilit, not even by his fellow-labourer and 
servant, the kiviliL The breath even of a human bemg is 
delilcraefit—uot so that of a buffalo—men must therefore 
keep at a respectful distance ; whidi appears to be about five 
yards. Women are not permitted to n/f roach cither tiri^^ri 
or holy men. Even the p^lil's father must bow down before 
him. 7/f is a and for the time loses his pcnjoual name^ 
being known only as the p4]^l of such a tirieri 

These sacred characters may how^ever resign their posts 
when they tire of their solitude,so soon as a substitute can be 
found willing to devote himself to the Ufe of celibacy and 
privation. And the palal may becotne man again, by the simple 
process of setting aside his black mantle: though he retains 
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IiTc, amork^st his ftllottr-mcn, a. large amount of 

A J V- ■ . 

— respect, as havmg once been a God, 

The following description of the process, which a// men 
undergo in the course of being sanctified to the performance 
of afry holy duty^ will prove interesting. 

For the space of a week—e^tn^; literally speaking, dght 
days, and corresponding to irt in German—the 

novitiate must Temain day and night alone in the woods of 
the without a particle of dothing and with only a fire 

to protect hint from the severity of the climate. He beats 
with a stone, the barfc off a branch of the tiide* treLv which he 
collects. Then three times each day* morning, noon, and 
evening, he performs the following ceremony. Sqiieesing 
some of the juke of the bark, into a leaf-cup containing w^ater 
from the stream or spring, he rai-ses the cupfull with the 
right hand to his forehead, in token of respect: then lowering 
it to hfs mouth and drinking off the contents, passes the empty 
leaf round over his head and left shouldeTp then depositing it 
behind his right side. This formula is repeated three timesj 
using a fneah leaf each time. Next, he takes the reinainder 
of the ^JaTk* and rubs his naked body all over with it, washing 
himself immediately in the fresh water. On the eighth day he 
is competent to assume charge of his office. 

The Week's ordeal has been extremely severe, both in point 
of exposure and of solitude^ and one \vell calculated to make 
a suitable impression on a man who is about to undertake a 
solemn duty,, The has supplied him with food from 

the tirifai all this lime, and there is rtason for believing that 
the and kjlvil^ see that the novitiate does not slur the 
proper performance of the rites. 

The Todas have no distinctive word to express purification, 
but describe the effect by saying sari * uddi, * he is right/ by 
the process. 

■ Tfide, iClre, diftrc, tCrrlsi^d tAinkii TAmiS. poPK.J 

* Sivi In Dfftvidtaa [Purc-J 
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Though tht proper meanmg of the wc^rd tMt, h simply a chap. 
bush j yet taken in cotinection with ita use for sanctifying pur- 
poses^ it may beheld to imply that it is t/i£ bash above all 
others;, It h a very common little tree on these hills, fragile, and 
by all accounts, possessing no remarkable properties in flower, 
secd^ or sap, I am indebted to the courtesy of Lica tenant- 
Colonel Beddonnen Conservator of ForestSn for its botanic 
names, viz,^ aJtas Afii/in£tama. 

Dr. Kooker, Director of the Kew Gardens, has obliged me 
with the following valuable information as to the diffusion of 
the tree ; a point on which I have been desirous to obtain the 
most rdiahle account, hoping that the localities might form 
geographical links by which the TodEis might be traced to 
other tribes within or beyond the boundaries of Hindastan. 

' The distribution of the plant,* Dr, Hooker is so good as 
to write, "is Western and Eastern Himalaya, from Simla 
eastward, Khassia, Silhet, and Wish mi hills in Assam. 

From the Concan to Courtallam in the western Peninsula. 

It certainly does not inhabit Persia, the Cauoisus, or South 
Russia, and probably not even Reluchistan." 

It was important to ^tablish, if the race of which the Todas 
form a tribe, brought with them from Western Asia the use 
of the tOdc, the It woLild now seem pnobabic 

that they brought with them, merely, the already established 
practice of self-purification with a sacred plant, and not finding 
in the country of their adoption that which they had bf^en 
accustomed to use when in their own land^ they elected the 
tilde in its place- If the views expressed in the last chapter^ 
as to the antiquity of the rules of cattle inheritance—making 
the bell-covr a descendant by the female line from some remote 
ancestor—be considered of value, then some degree of support 
15 also afforded to siiow the collateral practice of purification 
by the use of a saacd plant, to be also very ancient 

It would be interesting to know if other broken tribes of 
the pre-Aryan—Drividtan—race, now living in various tracts 
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of Indla^ utilia* this plant, whpso picture is ^Jven ifi photo^ph 
Na.^ 15, 

The tOde is not used for any other rito or for any other 
purpose than the purification of candidates for holy orders. 

When the aspirant has thus prepared himself for the per¬ 
formance of the most sacred duties a Toda has any conception 
ofp he proceeds to the tiri^K close by, where the pdlM wham 
be is about to relieve, awaits his arrival I w'as told by my 
Toda friend, that he enters on his new avocations without 
further ceremony. Simplyp the sacred rdics and the beJI-cow^ 
are pointed out to him, and his duties explained. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PRIESTLY DUTIES, 

Pdidi'j 4itvfy sOi^itJ /ffrd—Mi'lJta 

lieMt ifl ikf Bt/Z-gfids —A’ffJW ef of 

ifrvui^r Gfidr arii^ /r^M argOJi tf/ rfwre 

Ltgkf^ Kiti Fire—ii fMf Kdt^fdlf—PdfJU d^m&nsfraUi Bitd it 
Ji?i/iAed — Arid iM rtligiifftiS t/giUnd^PM4l A'^Ia 

All Jfaftd 

The dailjrrOQtifie of the mysterious office was described 

to me nearly in the following words. * On rising in the lOom- 
ingi I wash face, hands, and teeth* with the Idt hand," In 
daily butnaii life he had invariably used the right hand for 
this purpose ; such being the custom with all Orientals cer¬ 
tainly, who, eating with thcLr fingers, find it neoessaty to reserve 
the right hand fi>r that especial object But remember the 
pdlil is now a God* and to the pure all things are pure— 
fact 1 

^ Then entering the inner room—ulg J^rsh—of the house/ 
which Is reserved for dairy purpose^ the outer room—porrani 
ilg Arah—being the pftlAl's sleeping apartment, *1 make a 
leaf-lamp, into which 1 put clarified butter and s wick^ thus," 
spreading out his fingers^ 1 could not ascertain if the number 
5 h essential| but it appeared to me to be sa * The lamp is 
put into a niche in the wall, opposite the bcLLS] which hang on 
the separate pron^ of a sUck thrust into the thatch of the 
roof. And I light in silencep nor salute cither I%lit—bejak— 
or relics—tnanL' 

^ Having taken up my wand and honnu or mUk-^pal, which 
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h a baniboo Joint used as a pail to cdiitain milk, ■ I go out to 
my buffalosL They are all expecting to be milkedp and turn 
towand^ me as I stand at the gate of the pen. 1 salute them 
by holding the wand Ln the nglit hand^ with the honnu 
hajiging from the fingers of the same Jiand. I bring the whole 
to my forehead' Here risings with stick in hand and my 
penknife thnj^t between his fifigerSphe enacted the pantomime 
of saluting the sacred herd. Moving his body on his legs as 
a pivot* he tamed slow).y from right to left in ailetice, describing 
a smaiJ arc of a cizrlej as if to include the i^hole of a herd 
standing crowded in the fold before hiin. He did so without 
bowings keeping his body nearly erect throughout^ and with¬ 
out speaking. 

Noticing his silence* he replied to my enquiry, * I do not, 
like the common people in the Mands^ say danenrnap mokh 
uUama, and all the rest of it. No, and 1 don't say nin 
arzhini^* He is now a God, and quite the superior of any 
buffalo. 

* I alone, or If the drove h large, assisted by a fellow-p^d!, 
milk the cattle—the kdmJdl may not do so—lodging the 
honnus of mt]k In the dairy. 

' On entering the inner room of the daily; I go up to the 
bells, and dipping my hand into the milk'—here makes a 
little cup of Ihe top Joints of his fingers—* pour a few drops 
on cadi bell three times, muttering with each libation the 
names of the following- Gods 
* 

Anmunglno G odingltho 

lidigoshu Dekuliria. 

Kaxuddva.' 

The pAl^l being himself a God may with propriety mentioii 
the names of his /e/hw-Giids^ a License which is permitted to 
no one else to do. 


^ Nm iinhin!i = / Sw Chapler XVI l.p oh ihe jiu,J Miuidj 

far ibc flppticalion af these wijrda. 
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* These are good Gods, Gods of the whole Toda tribe, and 
Tiot Gods of piy tiri^^ri only* 1 h^e never seen theuu They 
are invisible, bat ever present with us." 

Can it be possible that the invisible—shapeless—nature of 
Tcxla Gods, is a conception occasioned by the defident 
or^aD of Form, which 1 have already noted as being a cranial 
peculiarity of this people? Was the faculty small with the 
Je^'s also ? 

' 1 then proceed to make nei from the previous day's milk. 
After which, I prepare my own and the kivilAL's food. The 
last thing at night is to replenish the lamp." 

There were three bell-gods in my informant's tiriSn. He 
said that in some there wore two, m another only one t but in 
none more than three. Axes for cutting fuel are kept by the 
kavilAl in his "^wn house in the tirieri, apart from the dairy* 
They are tabued to other people^ and for other purposes. 

I was careful to enquiinc from this man if the people in 
saluting the sun and moon, and he in placing lights in the 
tiii^ri, worshipped light—bciak, or hie—ditth. The reply 
was sattsfactory ; ho distinctly repudiated the notion of the 
adoration of fire. 

It has been slated that the pAlAl may not be touched by 
anyone on earthy save by a pSlSJ, during the period of his 
priesthood, not kiviiiJ. It wall be seen by what 

follow s, that the kAvilAl also, though net to be compared with 
his master in point of sanctity—one indeed being a Godi, 
whilst the other is only a man—yet shares the exdusivencss 
of his life. He too has been sanctified by his influence of the 
tflde, and lives apart from the world : yet his office ia nf an 
inferior dcgjee. He devotes his life to the duties of herdb^ 
the cattle on the hill-sides> cutting firewood, cl cetera: but 
he may not mitk the cow's, nor touch ihe relics, or approach 
within several paces of the pilal. Thus whilst he is an associate 
in the austere privatians of the life to which he has devoted 
himself, yet does nol participate in the glory of the office. 
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Curious to form an optnidn ^ to ifchether in the unhee^Jcd 
seclusion of their sanctuaiy, these reclu^ preserved them¬ 
selves as untainted by contact with man as J had been told, 
J ventured to express to the pAlSl a doubt as to the possibility 
of bis givinif his servant daily food^ and of selling the produce 
of his daiiy^ without toudiing anyone. He at once said he 
would show me. 

He ashed for three somethings—anythings: looked up to. 
the trees for suitable leaves. What does the gentleman drink 
from ? I gave him three tumblers^ with the bright and spark¬ 
ling appearance of whidi be appeared gratified: something 
worthy of the subject Much pleased: now he could show: 
couldn't he Just show ? Sitting himseir with one glass in haiid^ 
on a low wallp to repreaent the tQar of the tiri^ri, on which 
he pictured himself squatting as he had so often done during 
the last fifteen years, he placed the second glass on the 
ground Immediately below bimp near which a Toda companion^ 
impersonating the kAvilil^ stood waiting. Another Toda was 
sent to a distance to act the part of a purchaser with a third 
gUsSp which having set on the ground, he retired a few paces. 
Now fcigningp the pdl^l poured his nei from the first to the 
second tumbler, which the kivil^ then carried offp pouring 
its contents into the third tumbler. As the kSvtlil stepped 
back with the money which he picked up off the ground, the 
purchaser came forward and took away the glass full of na. 
^See/ he said, 'am I not paid for my nei without being 
touched ? ^ 

This impromptu pantomime was acted with so much justice 
and gravity, and ail three meni though not pildis, undcfstood 
their several parts so thoroughly^ I could no Longer doubt that 
the persoDs of these holy men were inviolable. 1 obtained 
also a glimi^—the truth of which further observation had 
tended to confirm—how the rites and ceremonies of an un¬ 
lettered race may be transmitted almost unchanged from 
generation to generation. Publicity, combined with the 
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identity of character which forms the marlced peculiarity of 
extremely primitive lacesp and common interests, arc the 
w'^rtchwords. The whale tribe is of one mind^ and as un¬ 
changeable in disposidoTi as a herd of dumb aiiinials^ 

A certain amount of superstitiousp or shaii we say refiglouSp 
regard paid to the article and in a less degree to the 
honnu which holds it Until of late yearsp rnilk w^ould never 
be adulterated- The honnu is tabued for ordinary purposes ^ 
indeed the people do not like It to be taken up carelessly; 
preferring that it be not touched at alL In this seriaitivenesSp 
one notices the fcclmg which has no doubt participated in 
forming some of the caste rules of the Afyas, As might be 
anticipated, the milk from the sacred herd Is held in still 
greater reverence; the holy men of the tlrifiri may consuiine 

much of it as they please, but"what Is over musf 
itfi& nei before being sold ; it must nol leave the tirl^ri in its 
natural form. 

* The nei which we don't eat ourselves, I sell to the Badagas, 
who in return supply me and my family with grain, clothes, 
and a little money/ Very little of the last commodity pro¬ 
bably Thus as we obser\'e, the inducement to become a 
over and above the glory of position, Ls the profit from the 
sale of nei of the sacred drove. A very neat perquisite for 
* the Sons of Godp" with which to repair broken fortuntrs. 

The palil rarely leaves the tiri^li Mandp but he occasion¬ 
ally visits the Badagas villages ; obliging the peopicp through 
influence of his supposed powers of witchcraft, and the great 
sanctity attaching to his person, to comply with bis demands 
for little luxuries of food, and for the grain due to his tiri^rl 
as kfltu. He has nothing whatever to do with births, mar- 
riages^ or deaths, though he is sometimes consulted for the 
adjustment of disputes 
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CHAPTER XVL 
THE TIRlERl.^ 

A Tirihi fif Tiriirt-^ ptri^/A^ Tirt^ 

ja — 7^ Aofy Dttmjairt^TA^ ffre irway^iVA^ 

tfgftfd Mffwr PrKsfj rfium—A 

—* GtJdi ^Cfir f\siArri ”—^ TkfSje Ait _y0Ur ' // 

CHAP. A tdii^ri Mand, which is the residence of the pMM and 
MvilAl, consists of two houses; the one a dairy or pAlthchi, 
Ln which the piil^ lives and niak^ his nei, the other a ho^e 
for the kivilid and hia implements for cutting fuel The two 
houses are a Uttle apart, and separated by the tuara which 
surround them. A cattle pen, also encompassed by its wall 
or hedge, occupies a position dose by. The site is in¬ 
variably a spot secluded by natural advantages from contact 
with the outer world, and having the usual adjuncts of water^ 
grafting and wood land 

There are at the present tiiric, five tiri^ris belonging to the 
tribe—there have been more—^whose names are as follows;— 
Furth Kudar 

Markush 

Fuzhash- 

And exactly in the same manner as I have explained in 
Chapter VI. that ordinary Mands have their duplicates and 
even triplicates, so these tirifri Mands have also thdr corre- 
sponding sites to which the little colonics move at certain 
seasons, for the sake of fresh pasturage. 

' The fknvadcrn qf the word ha5 beea given in ome 3 of QiApter XI 
Eip the Bcl^cods. 
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Having ascertaincii that the tirtiin, with its sacreJ herd and 
its mapi was indeed the mainspring of the entire religious 
faith and scKsai s>^tem of the Tcxlas, it became a matter of 
great moment to ascertain by personal inspcctTon die secrets 
of its penetralia- Oiir fj'-palM had indeed with great apparent 
sincerity divulged the whole of the hidden mysteriesj even to 
the extent of naming the Gods of his forefathers; names held 
in great veneration: when spoken, only pronounced in an 
under- tone : and which no European, and probabiy no native 
beyond the tribe, had ever previously been allowed to bear. 
Here would be the test of his veracity both on this subject 
and in other cognate matters on which w^e had consulted him. 

We must see the inside of a tirifiri: wc must view the 
relics, the Gods. Such w'a-s the pr^^ramme: and money w'ould 
of course perform the work of the magic words 'open sesame." 
Calling therefore at our friend’s Maud, we readily induced him 
to accompany us to view' his old tiri^ * But you must not 
go close to the dairy' he said. Oh no ! 

We strolled along the pretty slopes of tlie verdant hilb to¬ 
gether, and he guided us over the squashy bogs^ and through 
the ever-silent woods : and again out on the green wild, and 
through further nestling woods, -with the cheery spring sun 
overhead ; all in the direction of his drierl 

No one to overhear us out on this prairie I Now is the time 1 

* Biiltabcn '^such was hJs mundane name—■' we want to go 

into the dairy of the tiri^ri. You are ait old Here Is 

money/ 'Just to peep in at the door from a distance he askeiL 

* No, but to look at the relics in the inner room.' He stopped 
short, tucked his stick under one arm, and pressing the tips of 
all his fingers to his eyes, exclaimed, ' May both my eyes drop 
from their sockets, but 1 cannot do such a thing/ After a 
pause, ' The Gods would vacate the dri^ri Mand if anyone un- 
sanctified entered it, and its would be ruined/ 

This was awkward. Another suggestion : Let ns see the 
relics. Let the piial bring them outside that we may view 

1 a 
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dieriL We won^t go near." Ah I that !s feasible t The bar- 
g^n IS struck forthwith. 

On we went again, much refreshed by our success, cross- 
quesHoning our guide on points of religion till he was fuddled. 

* On he fares and te the bender tames/ 

Rising to the ridge of a prolonged knoll, be stopped and pointed 
below : ‘ There I ‘ 

Down we go into the sacred hollow. The solemn Toda, still 
more grave, some enEhusiasm kindling his dark eye as he looks 
across at the pl ace where for half a lifetime he had been a God. 
Over some little biims, past a group of sacred calves, looking 
in their dirt and stolid impudencep anything but rcvcientlal 
towards the er-pilAl—they were of this year's growth, and did 
not recognise him—up again out of the hollow: w'hen^ as we 
near the rounded crest of a long hillock, we find ourselves 
opposite two neat, but undersized houses, with a dilapidated 
buffalo 'Thetiri^n Mandl I>on^t go near ! ’ So, like 

shying horses we circle round the spot, till we leadi the ridge. 

We are at the sanctuary, and In the middle of the holy 
domain. The piLAJs and kAvilAIs are out We will sit down 
and note the place till they return. 

A pure green cameo of wide extent I the edge formed by 
an amphiEheatre ofhDh crowniner 

■ widi her enclemra green 
As with a rural moumt, the chainpain head-' 

The arena filled with ceaseless undulations of grazing land | 
winding through which, a noble stream, and a score of spark¬ 
ling rivulets cascading down the distant hills. A long tongue 
of grass land pdrojects from one side of the hilly margin into 
the weald. At the root of the tongue; a wood ; on the maigio 
of which the sanctuary, near which we sit^ 'taking not^* 

Wood^ water^ herb^e, in combination with a seclusion so 
complete* as to include a deep sense of perpetuity. Surprising 
rest and peaceful beauty t 
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Except the single notes of bLndsp dch-sounding in the 
vibrations of the deep wood: the distant nervous warble of 
the lark overhead^ and tlie hum of the busy bee In its hurry, 
not a single sound is to be heard over die whole wide 
expanse. The tlriw catdc are brow^siug far aw’ay in the 
surrounding hollows : or like specks, may be seen dotting the 
sides of the distant hills. 

The vertical sud is omnipresent The holy men, 1 have 
said, were away. 

Out on the extreme west is the single Makuiti Peak,® 

* where the sun goes dow'n.' Beyotid is amnAr. 

How near simple appofiitencss approaches to taste, 
where the country is tovciy and the subject purely bucolic! 
Uo I confuse the sense, with taste for scenfry, or have 1 
hitherto done the Toda intellect an injustice? Such are my 
reflections as 1 note this perfectly selected 5iEte. When I now 
remember that the funeraUMands—<if which we shall shortly 
read—which I have seen^ are certainly free from marked 
beauty^ I must at least acknowledge their appreciation In the 
advantage and suitability of locality to be a perfect talent 
Had the Toda really a love for the beautiful apart from 
utilitj', w^ould he not have some words in his language, or a 
flower about his house to express the taste ? 

Looking at the superb glow with which the sun Ugfats up 
cr^uatorial landscapes, one ceases to wonder at, but indeed 
admires the instinct which leads those bom and bred under 
its influence, to worship 

TiMLs have not returned. No occupation then but to bully 
our Toda_ This is done tUl he tries to escape <juestiona by 
feigning sleepinessL Keep him in motion ! " Who erected those 
two stones f' The pAlMs^ w ho tired of their solitude, raised 
them to while away timeJ Never I The man is sleepy I 
Todas bring two Lirge rocks about four feet long each, up a 
steep hill^ without an object! Never ! Fracticali Intyi Toda j 
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Archeologists have obscnrcMi on such stones, vi-hith are to 
be frequently seen on those hills* and have asserted that 
they are ivorshspptd by the Todas as lingoits. Whatever 
the origin oFthese stones^ one thing is absolutely certain ; that 
the Todas do not regard them in any way, 

^ They comCp' said be at last, pointing to the hills near ns. 
Sure enough, four little figures—two clothed in blade—are ap¬ 
proaching In the jerky step of men descending a steep indine, 
and at intervals—do touching allowed—^ Listen ! 0 listen f 
shouts our conductor over the intervening hollow, Tliey all 
stop. * Two gentlemen have come to see you: let the kid!Ais 
remain behind, and you come o-cj-o-o-on** Sly fox, our 
Toda 1 There are to be no witnesses! 

In the space of a few minutes, two gentlemen In black 
mantles—lamp-black and mustard^il—with wands in their 
hands, keeping step as they walked,= had come up to about 
ten yards of us. We all sit down inside the circle of our own 
shadows. 

Time is valuable; for the kivUllsare waiting; so the inter¬ 
view is short. We are not to touch ■ merely to look at the 
mani from a distance We arc not to approach the dairy: 
pAlils and kaviLMs to be paid. 

Them is no delay, no holy dilalotiness ic bringing out 
' Ihe Gods of their fathers/ If we could hav'e watched the 
pil^s with our eyes, we must have seen them bound In 
through the outer door of the dairy, scramble through the 
inner small one, and wrench off the treasures! in less than 
a quarter of a minute, they w-ere standing before us holding 
their Gods In their hands. 

Two bufialo-bells — konku—-apparently of copper with 
some brass, dented and old : might be of any age ! one about 
5 inches diameter and 6 inches hjgh^ tile other a little leas, 

* This 13 rvDt iKc first nme { hid aeticed Todas keeping step in walking. 
A meiiE unusual sight in India, even Bjnuiig^ Lnincd mtive aaJdien off 

parade. 
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An axe, a. sort gf hatchet-knife, and a amalJ knife. These 
latter certainly did not appear old; they were kept tolerably 
bright, and did not look worn, either by use or from the efTetts 
of polishing. The two last bad wooden handles. ‘These 
be your Gods '! 

In reply to the enquiry,, if the bells had dappers, the answer 
was inst^tancous, eiiei]gTtic and simtiltaneous; that they had 
not clappers : if they had, they would have been cattle- 
bclls—konku—but these were Cods—Dcr. The quesdon 
must have been asked befor. 


No, 



- r. ortikM 
TfeciBfc »4 J. decl:u« 

Ir I iim,|r fR4|ii Hncli &VHjr, m Ed 
IfiaiO ihiiK HzwifT faf veUTA 

It should be remarked that the Toda name for a bell, is 
konku—deep-sounding—whiljjt that of the etnnmon cow-bell 
of the district, now worn by village cattle on certain occasions^ 
is called getti—a small tinkling thing, Hcn« I deduce from 
the sounds and sizes, that these holy bells are really national 
relics. 

* Now,' they said, * the Gods must not be kept out any 
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Jorger;' which being interpreted, meant that the kAvilih 
would be coming. So, having taken a sketch of them, we 
threw some mone]^ to the p^ila. 

' Don't tell the khvilUs when you pass them, that you have 
paid us money,* I promised j nt which they chuckled. ' And 
don't tell any one yon have seen the relics. Phew 11 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE ETTJD MAND. 

CuJiitmi iArf fir fi/^ tkr 

Importaffi difftnna tv /Af iivUgj fif fAt P^iMf am/ Pd/£itrpdi—Tke 
T'arvdl — Tkt inj^ fif ^ Dviryr^Tht Dtury fijvv ^lud tr 

SAriju -^Tkt Badagni Urm ii Mvi Mavd^' ^Ayf—Tfidaform p/ fittiA. 

Tjle customs and cereinoiiies of the tiriM or Toda cathe¬ 
dral—seat of a divine mQkmaiip established as the medmin of 
conveying theGod*' gift to man—are repeated* though in less 
awfully sacred form* in every Mand of the tnbe J hi the village 
dairy or pAlthchf 

The conhguratioD of the dairy lias already been described 
in Chapter Vf. 

Similarly as one or more nearly-naked recluses belonging to 
the Pdki clan, are established as pUMs for the care of the 
tiri&ri, assisted by their kSvil^t so a lesser laoiinary, genially 
from the same clan, is the tinclothed* ascetic, but more mildly 
sacred p4lkarptt»^ who^ also living en ^arf^w, but without 
any pretensions to God-head, presides over the dairy of cadi 
village, helped under certain circumstances by a somewhat 
similar character in the vorsh^,* Both of these men also, have 
been purified in that wonderful juice which qualifies to the 
holy offices of milking buffalos and the charge of relJca. 

1 state that the pilkarpAl Is generally, though not always, 
of the Peiki clan; for as I observe,, the Feilds permit the 

t PilkiirpAl See noLc 4 ar Cfi^Lpier VL 
* Sec nme 4 of Chapter Vlll- 
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unprofitabic office of kivilAl, and that of p^karpdl m villages, 
to be performed by fnembers of Uie inferior clan of Pekkan, 
Moreover^ in the care of dairies belonging to their dtsti dan^ 
the Peikis seem often to be content with the services of a 
Fekkan. I do not feel certain of the cause of this arrangement 

It Is tile duty of the palkarp^l to milk the village cattle, 
and to stoTo and partition amongst the various families of the 
Mand, the-shares of the dmne fluid and of the nci he has 
made therefroin. 

The village p^lthchi appears not to have any lights ^ for the 
reason perhaps that it has no relics. However that may be^ 
the pAlkaipil and his companion^ the vorshil, may alone pene¬ 
trate even the outer room of the dairy. Men and boys freely 
eater so far as the precincts of the tOar, and village feasts are 
often given close about the outside. But the dangcroiis sex 
are not perfnittcdj even near the waU ; and m the instance 
of more Important villages, termed ctud Maud," they may 
not approach within about one hundred feet of it 

The duties of the pUkarpil in these p4lthchis am very 
Similar to tho^e of the pilal in the tiriW. The only differ¬ 
ences, appearing to arise from the latter acting thronghont, the 
part of a God, the equal of his ow^n relics, which are also 
Gods^ and as the superior of his cattle, the gift of the Gods: 
whereas the former is merely a holy man engaged in the 
service of the God& 

Thus, we have seen in Chapter XV, the p^il saluting the 
eattle, as a God in Tod a opinion, should do—in sLIcnco. But 
the pilkarp^, in making his obeisance, does so as their servant 
or dependent, saying, danenma, mokh ultama^ il nltama, ir 
ultama, karr ultama, ellam uttama.* Moreover, when he carries 
his honnu, containing milk, into the dairy^ he repeats the 
rcrmula as he craw^Ls in through the inner door. 

* ^tud. This word seems allied to the Driindian root etta or lHIel 
raiu — hjt Mp. [Pope,] 

* Set note 5 qf Chapter ViJ. 
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Wben the p^thdii belongs to an ftud Mandp the rdica 
nithm are D^. And the p^kafpiL being only a humble 
servant* do« not presume to mention the names of these Gods, 
as the deihed |dl4L in Ms dairy^ may with the greatest propriety 
do. But in pouring a few drops of milk, three times on each 
relic, he merely tnuttera nin anbmlp nm arabi'ni, nin aizbini 
1 adore thee; 1 adore thee,. 1 adore thee, 

Mr, Metz tells me that In certain cases an additional 
servant* the tar\'4l,* would sometimes be employed. His 
exact occupation is not understood. 

Evidently there are dairies and dairies. There is the pflithch 
of the unimportant village which is merely a dairy* to charge 
perhaps of a stripling. Such a one I have cntcirdp and will 
describe: There ts the dairy which ts manifestly something 
more^ that belonging to an ^tud Hand. And there is the 
most sacned daity of all; that which appertains to the tmW ; 
the holy of bolieSp abeady desenhed. 

In all caseSp whether the charge be big or smaBp the 
Servants of the sacred housep are by virtue of their office# 
treated with respect by the people ; they are spoken of in an 
undertone and in a reserved manner : they are saluted x 
neither they nor their implements may be touched 

I had made several unsuccessful efforts to penetrate the 
dairy of an ttud Mand but was always discovered when 
seemingly on the eve of success. Taking advantage therefore 
of a fog 1 paid a visit to the p^thchi of an ordinary Mand# 
which 1 had observed* not to be much watchedp and to which 
a wood aiforded means of secret approach. The pilkaip^ 
was' fortunately absent* so crawling in, I could observe at 
leisure. The outer room was fitted up in every way as an 
ordinary dwelling, suited to the simple requirements of a 
bachelor of the olden time; an axe for cutting wood was 

* T arvAJL In Taiinil we hiavc taiavu — ^d majitr or JMfieripr^ 

The fornu, lari] tam m all Drividian dialecu* have kioilivd ideas. 
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lying in a comer, and tbe man's bod was on one side of 
the door. The door tn the wooden partition wall which led 
to the inner room or dairy proper, was of unusually small 
dirncJisions— about a cubit high, by half a cubit broad—and 
blocked up with a slab of stone. This I removed, and afler 
penetrating the dairy, closed it behind me. 

I now struck a light and leisurely ejeamined everything in 
roofp and on Boor The inventory was of most simple 
detail; via., the usual fireplace of three small stones—one at 
back, and one at each sid^an earthenware vessel or two* and 
a few hoiintis for holding milk. No bellp oo relic, nor lights, 
nor niche in waLL Onl_^" a larg^ pair of buffalo homar made 
with unusual carCp of bamboo bound with canep which T found 
thrust Into the thatch: and se%'eral smaller horns made from 
twigs; ail of which will be found represented in photograpb 
No. IS- WiUiout doubt there were no stones for any other 
purposes than those describecL 

It has puriled me much to discover, in what way, ^tud 
Mands should be, as the meaning implies. ‘ great ‘ Malids, and 
why their dairies should be held in more reverence, and be 
guaidcd with more care than those of ordinaiy villages. In a 
general way. they appear to be somewhat larger than usual 
One can see that their droves of cattle are of more than common 
size:. And so the impression left after a visit, is that there ia 
something of the cathedral about the spot. These arep however, 
signs that such dairies are great, but da not afford the reason 
why they arc sa And there no one to cKplairi. The 
people t ^Diselves had probably never thought of a reason; 
they ha^ been satisfied with the knowledge vrhich had grown 
w^ith their growthp that it was an Itud Mand I will now give 
the result of my own enquiries and speculations. 

A certain number of dairies arc said by the Todas to contain 
akurpu*or relic of an ancestor ; a ring for mstanccp a hatchet 


Kurpn, DrAvidisui, Tamil Kaa mt/ Kurippu 
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or other Impenshablc article, pven as is said, a bell—^konku. 
That many of these Hnd Mauds contain kurpus, i have — 
ascertained by direct enquiry. That they all do so* or are 
supposed by the people to do so, Js my bHtef- Hence wc see 
the ^tud Mands are skrirn^ ; the shrines of a race which bums 
its dead. 

Now the liada^a name for such a village h mui Mand.^ 
And as the very intimate knowledge which this cognate tribe 
possesses of Toda practice, would pmbably cause the word 
mui to be descriptive; it would materially assist us in our 
enquiries if we knew Mactly what it docs mean. 

It has been ascertained that the Todas often settle disputes 
amongst themselves at these places^—the ririt^ri being too sacred 
to be approached for such purposes—challenging one another 
to make good theirivordp by repeating it at the ^tud Mand. 

By joining all these notes togetherp I can frame an explana¬ 
tion that appears to me quite reascmablCp and in consonance 
■with my knowledge of the people's habits and mode of thought. 
They evidently consider the dairies containing kurpus, or relics 
of their ancestors, in the light of shrines j and In consequenccp 
the precificls and presence to be holy ground; so ho3y that 
men would be restrained from lightly uttering a falsehood at 
^uch spots,'" Hence it is, that these ' great' Mands are used for 

_verbal tifMjnufl The KdnareM uses guri. 

[Fopf-] 

Maj;)! S^sIcHt ma?ii ML Uatd In ah the Driviilian lan- 

[Pope-] 

Mr. Mett draws a distiuclion between kurpu and inani ^ the latter is 
spccLBc and mipUcs a uirla/ ritf^ OT ML TIjU 5 ahhaugb a. irUinl is wiLb 
ihii people always a kuipu, ocry Icurpa as not a ma^L Ii may be an 
&xe or 

To me It seems that ihe word mam is a refinement introduced thrDut'h 
coiitaet with the Hindus; i^Eviug a mort: distinctly rcUjgioLis, sacred or 
holy meiming to the senrimmi itnplifd in tbc kurpu, 

^ Mill. Ill old Kanarese Muyyi is 
Mu in Tamil is fl///p {FoplJ 

• Mr- Mcti ttUs me ihat an oath is taken, bj removinj; ihc mjiUlepaud 
stepping, over Ifp in the presence of die ^fitud Mand. 
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CHAP, the purpose of coitsideriug matters of weight couderriing a 
large cirde of families. This belief is greatly strengthened 
b;^ the knowledge that throughout the East the practice la 
conunon^ to hold similar meetinga at shridcs of holy men ; 
Pits, JogiSp Fakirs, Ac. 

That an ^tnd Mand should have larger herds of cattle 
than ordinary, may be accounted for by the practice of the 
people to give cattle m fulhlment of a vow; that if so and so 
occurs—a son is bom for iitstanco—the gift of a cow or calf 
will be made to the dairy; 

It is important that we arrive at some decision on the 
object and use of a dairy which occupies a position so 
manifestly conspicuous amongst their social institutions : to 
enable us to dear our minds as to ail the components of the 
Toda faith. So long as we do not know what an ^d Mand 
is, we should always feel that some material portion of their 
religious system remained unexplained. 
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Na^»frai Cattsei tf/ M/ biht/tM 

Funishm^ni. 


tgkfv /"tfUYr— 


THE Todas appear not to have formed even an approximately 
just conception of an All-nugbty, All-wise, All-good Being. 
Though perhaps of these attributes of a Ruling Power, they 
appreciate the evidences of might; with most absolute c^~ 
taioty, for the probable reason that they cannot avoid observing 
the existence somewhere of a Power which influences their 
destinies; that has sent them buBhloa to supply food, gives 
them cUndrtn, and that kilU and ciirea They see also the 
mysterious aun and moon in daily movement over the earth, 
shedding their benign rays over all, as they traverse the sky. 
These evidences of useful and mighty Irvittg Power about and 
above them, are manifest, equally to their mental as to their 
oculir viston. 

So far as they may be said to have a religion at all, it 
seems to be a growth from some confused contemplation of 
all these and other visible conditions. There is very little of 
the abstract or the unseen involved in their beliefs. 

Nature has never presented to the Todas, her awful side, in 
visions of ice. frost, ot savage storms. They are the dolicho¬ 
cephalic children of sunny regions,' to whom nature is more 

» See Chapter IX. on the iitipi>sitioti5, and the luunral tt"®* ^ 'h* 

dolichocephalL 
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often hcnefictfit than ihe contrary. Hence their beliefs are 
pleasant rather than otherwise, and death is free from horrora. 

Even when a man^a breath has left his body, and the corpse 
yet remains with them — forming the most eventful episode in 
their experience— j^et no power of gejicnilising or abstract 
reas<)iiing seems to come to theh aid, to assist them in this 
their day of agony, to frame any sort of Jink between the ex¬ 
pired spirit, and the Spirit which rules the darktiesi, in whose 
bcniom it has been lost to sight. Their practical cxpencncc 
forms the fuel, which their strong sense of p^rpetuify, fanned 
by the visible evidences of power in all nature, kindles into 
flame ; dictating that the cunous something w^hich has just 
left that body“Iying so senseless withont it — irnist have gone 
somewhere. And where could it have gone, but to another 
place just like this? Other Ti>{fas ar^f/ifre; and they could 
not live without milk ; bnfTalos are there too! 

^ A high degree of education must be attained^" w^rites Mr. 
Baring-Goiild, * before the notion of annihilation can be 
apprehended.’ Again : Let anyone try to imagine himself 
extinguished— his powers of thought, hiH feelings, his volitions, 
his perceptions broken short off —and he will see how ex¬ 
tremely difficult is the task, and how Incomplete bis success,^ ^ 

1 incline greatly to the belief that the finn faith in a 
future state, owes its more to the domestic feelings, 

strengthened by the strong conservative sense provided by 
the organ of Concentrativeness, than to Hope, whidi 
is ordinanly considered to be its stronghold. The first 
combination is that which eminently distinguishes the most 
primitive races, whilst Hope is a fc%ious organ whose 
development betokens an advance from the primeval state, 
A very pretty illustration of my theory is contained in the 
following quotation from * Guy Mannering," taken from Mn 
liiiing-Gould's work : " Whiles I think my puir bairn^s dead," 


^ CauliL ' The Origin qf Rdigl«J5 Belie f.' 
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said Madge Wildfire, * ye ken* very weel it's buried—but that 
signiRcs naething. I have had it on my knee a hundred limes 
and a hundred tidies till that, since it was buried ; and how 
could that be were it dead, ye ken ? it’s merely impossible.' 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Todas should not only 
feel so confident in tficir immortality, but be without apprehen¬ 
sion as to the future state ; in the possibility that individually 
they may not attam to it. No such doubts arise to perplex 
their simple minds. Death is not a leap in the dark, but the 
contrary. The mode of thought—if thi nking, it may be termed 

_by which they seem to set at rest Ibis difficulty of more 

advanced and religious races, is too curious to be lost. 

Their belief appears to be baaed on two considerat inns ; 
one. what they know: the other, a sort of self-cDnacionsncas. 

As rr^rds the first, they htffw that they and their cattle 
were raised from the earth by the Great Unseen. This ivitli 
them Ls a faith assured, as if the true story had been handed 
down from in controvertible sources. They find themselves 
living, existing, breathing: they note the breath-life to leave 
the clay w'hich returns to earth. But where docs this breaih- 
life go? The reply b contained in their 'Tis 

a little sophistical perhaps, but an ills^ical jump is nothing 
with such people. They know that Todas and rattle live in 
amndr; hence they are certain, with an absolute certainty^ 
that this departed breath has gone there to join their fore¬ 
father In this there Is riothing more wonderful than that 
they rose from the soil I The subject is rot worth thinking 
about 1 it has long been known ! 'Thinking is difficult to the 
primitive mind. Best not to think ! 

If with all OUT accumulated stores of information, we find 
the subject of a future state but little further advanced than 
it was ages ago, we can ^*mpathise with a very simple people 
who have so few facts to work upon, and with whom the 

* I wuM inviiE A coinpansijii between chia wo^d ken, ibc Ttkla 

for I &ee, t dream, 1 Aincllp li in Cliaptcr XXIX, 
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prcxe^s of thoui^ht Is little more than the instinctive stringing 
and restringing those vtiy lew and very stale facts together. 
\Vitk a deeply domestiCj excessively conservative and practical 
racfij void of,talent for generalisation^ employed tn working 
out its own problem ■ w'hat could its theory of a future state 
be, than an exact copy of circunistances it had witnessed in 
this? 

The self-conscionsness to which I have ascribed one of the 
reasons for thei r viewing the future entirely without apprehen¬ 
sion, appeal^ to me tohcaiiirstMiihf^ifui 
qf /At oftd Aarmlessntss qf t/E^y unsensi- 

tive doubtless as to abstract right and WTong, but whose ten¬ 
dencies to the commissiiDii of criifte ate ihe veiy smallest ; 
small indeedp in proportion to the Ineficlency of their chaiac- 
tcj^ rather than in any ratio to moral qualitJeSi 

It is acknowledged that they commit without much remorse, 
^ a matter almost of habit and nearly with impunlty^acts whi chp 
with races that have long lK~en exposed to the induence of a 
public opinionp are scouted as degraded though secret vices^ 
but which the unrefined Toda sense does not censure as any^ 
thing very'heinous ; rather as peccadillos punishable iii a quiet 
way amongst themselves. 

If all Toda society is unanimous in holding such acts as of 
smaU importance, where from such a race are we to meet a 
Toda of the imnsual moral stature to consider himself alone 
criminal ? Todas in add ition to much teal harmlessne^ of life 
are never troubled by moral scruples or remorseful feelings j 
such as would give their consciences trouble, leading to the 
hope of a pun^r future life, or one m which those who had 
escaped merited punishment for crimes committed in this 
world, would yet suffer hereafter. 

If they have words for sin and hell, they have to all appear- 
artcc, mcTtly been adopted from the Hindus; the former perhaps 
in its milder sense, of a trespass, to supply a wunt, the latter 
to apply to other people. But Todas all go to afnnfir 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE BOATH- 

J^xierna/ e/ tkf vtsti^Iniidg af iAi 

H^3l#rv an iAt f—Tk* an curjon^^p^cH/a- 

iunu rr^rSi^ a fljffjfwt*/ 'o^A BciAan ¥ 

Oi^ & previous visit to iJie village close to which, this temple- 
one out of oiUy three or four in the whole tribe—Ls sitnatcdp^ 
I had been able to reconnoitre it at my leisure whilst talking 
to the naked vorsh^l seated on the smroujidbig-walt 

He told us with Toda solemnity and such an aiTp that there 
were very sacred relics in it, handed down from past genera- 
Hons. Here a turn in the wrist of his upraised arm implied the 
pre-bistoric antiquity 1 was hunting fori How did he guess 
my secret ^ But he was lamentably hazy when 1 strove to 
turn his observations to practical account Nor could I get 
from him a clear description, even of his daily occupations. 
To sit naked on the wall and look like a scarecrow was the 
feat he seemed to accomplish best. 

* I want to go in/ I said^ advancing towards the temple. 

* No/ he replied* backing towards the door of the sacred 
ediheep and shaking the palms of both hands and outspread 
fingerrs in alarmed delirium. 

* What will happen if I go in ? * 

^ The Gods will tear you to pieces.' 

He would not agree to the proposal^ though backed by a 
liLtle offeringi so after taking a sketch I retired. 

^ At the top of tht Sig6r Ghat. 
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The appearajice of the buildmg is as follows ; a conical 
thatched roof on a diciihLr waH of very stout planking. The 
wall about four cubits high. The whole ediiice some fourteen 
or fifteen cubits tail aud six cubits in diameter. At a distance 
of approximately six cubits* the temple m surrDunded by a 
massh'C wall of uncut stone^ put tc^ether without cement, two 
cubits broad and three Ln height. 

I have represented in the sketch the wall as partially 


Na^ 30, 



thrown down, with a view to displaying the entire bull ding, 
but in reality the circuit of the wall is complete 

The apex of the cone is crowned with a Jargc stone, placed 
there apparently with the object—however inadequate the 
conception—o^” sbiadying the roof^ or perhaps excluding rain 
from that weak point 

Some days subsequent to this visit, selecting a dark night 
for the purpose, and accompanied by a friend—whd^ I had 
better at once statCp was not the reverend companion who has 
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been niy steady associate in all innocent if somewhat inquisU 

torial visits—I walked over the bills to this village on burgla- -.-i- 

rloiis intent. What should I dOf I thought as I went along, 
if 1 really met a valuable relic, say some 3,000 years 
old, with an inscription on it! Who is it is said to have 
said that every man has his price ? I had mine. Were 1 
only to find a signet ring. 1 was ripe to commit theft in 
addition to the minor crime of breaking into a savage man's 
temple. 

In this frame of mind we arrived at the spot. How nobly 
the little billy’Cock house stood out ^ relief against the 
murky sky! The buffalos in the pen close by, were hreathing 
hard and snorting as they caught our smell Fastidious In 
them, considering that we were certainly clean, as compared 
with their slumbering masters and mistresses. Indeed it must 
have been the unusual scent that disturbed them. 

All the world asleep and hushed hut we two and a few 
fastidious cattle. Though all is quiet and our isolation absolute, 
we hold a preliminary survey of the premises—the vorshil 
might be within—nor till we had satisfied ourselves that the 
only noise was of our own making, did we proceed to business. 

Unpicking the atones with which, for want of lock and key, 
the doorway was dosed, I sat prepared to enter. ' Where is 
the door?' asked my friend, inexperienced in Toda architecture. 

So he remained watching, ' Are you going into that ? ‘ 1 next 
heard from behind the tails of my coat He must have received 
the response as if from a diving-bell 

The door of the temple, which by the way, faces almost due 
south, appears, judging by the eye, to approach in its dimen¬ 
sions, a cubit in height by half a cubit in breadth. Even 
taken angle-wise this aperture was found to constitute a close 
fit for full-grown men. 

In we crawled, and when fairly inside, re-locked the door 
by blocking it up behind us: and struck a hght. I do not sup¬ 
pose we either of us exactly knew what we had expected to 
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CHAf* find ; but a slight groaj? of dLsappointment^ foUaiWEd by rapid 
movements^ as of rats in an empty bucket^ told the melandioLy 
tale—nothing; 

The pitch darkness of the inside, and blackness of the roof 
and walls, absorbing nearly all the Light of our candles, it was 
with dli^culty we satined ourselv^ of the value and form of 
our possessioiL 

The temple Is divided by a thick wooden partition wall— 
which ejctends From the earthen floor in which it is buried, to 
the full height of the roof—into two compartments of equal 
size. There Is a small doorway in tills wall of the same 
dimensions as the firsL Midway between the two doorways, 
at the level of the floor, is a vat or basin of about a half cubit 
square, made of stone. 

We look through the interatices between the clumsy slabs of 
the dividing-walk into the next monu That at any rate is not 
empty. It ia the sauclamfHf where the relics are kepL 

' Once more! In through the little door of the dividJng 
walL Quite easy now ! First squat square opposite to iklike 
a frog. Next supple the whole body. Then go in comerwise 
with /dSsjH 1 Don't attempt to rise tiU you are five feet off on 
the other side. This feat can be practised through a window- 
frame at ground level* 

Just looking round at the little door^ more In sorrow than 
[n angerp we proceed to business. Karthcuwarir pots, honnuSp 
and a whirl with which to chum butter by revolving between 
the palms of the hands* No bell, no hatchet, neithfn' ring nor 
relic of any kind, no niche for lights, no aJtarp no stone, no 
phallus or lingum. No snakes! Everyone has been tcUing 
us lies, and the work! is full of sawdust \ 

Back through the two doors quickly^ like prairie dogs* Out 
into the open air. The transition was as if we had been bom 
again. 

Now to philosoFdLise^ This h a very simple religious faith I 
How many negatives gn to prove a positive! One thing is 
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cleVf every priest must be id ibpback and very fond of 
milkl But wby were the doors so unusually anuilk and why 
locked, and why these fusty lies about relics ? 

Some time subsequent to the events just described, an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity oocurred of making further enquiry re¬ 
garding relics—‘the belief in which had now hccome much 
shaken—and particularly as regards those which thjs buHdtng 
had been said to contain, and whose non-disco very haunted 
me stilL 

< The people of the vill^ aay there are relies—mani— 
in that temple—d^rmane,* or gudi'»—1 remarked as casually 
as 1 could to our old friend, the n**-pild], * do they bury thent 
in the ground 7* 

Aha,’ with a TcMla gnmt and shake of the head. 

• Then where are they ?' 

Now this Toda had told ns many things, and all he had 
said had proved to be true. Moreover neither he nor any 
one else had the slightest conception that a visit had been 
paid to the inside of the d^rmanc, or that we entertained 
any particular interest in it He must merely have thought 
to himsdf from the question, this is another of Paul Pry's 
* I only wanted to know/ 

He glanced up sideways at me, and 

By his MmntenafiiM 
Enjoin'd me silence- 

With his hand to the aide of his mouth, he said in a low 
voice ‘ Under the stone on the top of the root* 

Sold! I 

1 look on this dfirmane as an exceptional curiosity, possess¬ 
ing for otET purposes an mtorest peculiarly its own. Tn the 
first .place, it is unique in contour, though tatuttuctid as to plaa 
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■ Cudi— frm^t : a worrd probably borrowed ftom the Bada^as. 

Ifl Banslmt, Imdi ii a komit and a onw. In Tdilgu, it is used for a 
tircUxoA^itittpU, liilCaBaxr*eilisa/on/^,and»wiiMHi^di, (Poi-C.J 
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mtier /At safm £^rtsrai jVmJj and apparently for similar pur- 
pciaea as the dairy of a tiriiSri or the pitthchi of any 
Mand Then il holds a ¥at—which no other building does— 
whose use is not understood by the vorsh^ hi charge^ and 
whose very existence Ls, I feel nearly certainp unknown to the 
peoplo If the vat was constructed for sacrificial purposes^ 
then its use has been discontinued and forgotten* though the 
priest in charge is a vorshSil or sacrifice man.* 

It is situated on an exposed site l^aiing the outlines of 
stone walls, built on a largeness of scale, and tn a fonUi 
nowhere else found amongst these people—with a Kromlcch 
and numerous Katms dotted dose about 

The specific name by whidt it is known—boath^"-is 
peculiar, and applicable solely to that style of stnicturen 
Now it should be borne in mind* if we would form an 
DpLnion on the origin of this edifice^ that the Todas are 
uii imaginative creatures of one idcaj. having one way of doing 
everything; intolerant of change or deviation from custom, 
unless for some manifestly practical advantage. How then 
do we find such a race in occupation of an eccentric buildiiig 
whidi does not fit in with any of its other institutions? Not 
a tirieri—for it is of lower grade in Toda estimation , its 
servant a vorshal* not a God. Not an ordmary pilthchi* for 
one of the largest sixe exists apart^ within a few paces of it 
As there is nobody who can give an explanation of the 
phenomenon, 1 will submit a theory of my own for considera- 
tioiL May the boath not be the bethel of some tribe con¬ 
temporaneous with* and cognate to, the Todas, whicb, taking 
refuge like them on tliese hiUs, died out in their presence— 

* See Note 4 of CbApEer VIIL 
■ BoatlL An cnelo^ Jain temple a bastL 

It may be deemed fkncUiil to TsieT to bcKith or botby. The Welsh is 
hwth, the Gaelic hs both. Thii word is pf very extensive use. The 
Tamil VtiJ nnd Kanarese may be compared 

The Todas and Dr^Vridians ^uemlly, haw mitchi lb comnum with the 
CrlliiL Ulbcs. fPoPE.] 
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the Tobias th\is becoming^ inheritors of a curious and sacred 
building, po^essLng some roiicSj and possibly a herd of cattle 
attached ? 

The point of interest in this theory consists greatly in the 
possibility of the original owners of this boath being the 
builders of the lirctcsi Kaims or Kromlechs * or the erecters of 
the upright stones—Genesis xxviil iS, 19 — which are ail 
found in great abundance on these hills. 

Is this form of temple or surrounding wall found elsewhere 
—in other parts of the world—in connection with these 
erections and with massive ruins ? Let us read an extract 
from the * Explorations in the Peninsula of Sinah^ written by the 
Rev, F, W, Holland, and whidi will be found in ' The Recovery 
of Jerusalem,* * During my wanderings in 1867 / he saySp * I 
found tnat there were other ruins of a much older date: 
houses similar in form to the Bothan, or beehive houses m 
Scotland^ built of rough and massive stones, about Eve feet 
high, and forty to fifty feet in circumference; with no wtudows, 
and one small door about tui^enty inches high. , ^ ^ Theso 
houses arc generally found in groups^ and near them are often 
seen the ruins of tombs—circles of massive stones—similar to 
those Tivhich in England and Scotland are called Dniids' 
circles." ^ 

* See Ch4iptflT J* 

^ Wilscn * The Recovery of JemuleoL' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GRE£N FUNERAL 

ZSrf /trt? iff ff ThdSr^Tkf 

jffuwTuyt iff fkr AW*f Tki^ AA/ir Afamf deMrtdfd—OAuffWJ — 

rDuiUff ff/ Cai/lf—TAff ffjJui ff/ iAff dgad^Koias 

tvniffVf Ciif^aSJliS ff/ CaUit. 

The ceremonies observed on the dearth of a Toda may be 
divided into two groups ; the first of which^ appertaining to 
the funeral proper, and termed the green funeral or base ^ 
k^du,* is performed within a day or two after deatk The 
secondp styled the dry funeral or bara^ k^du, which will be 
desenbed in full in the next Chapter, and is more of a com¬ 
memorative nature, was formerly celebrated in the course of 
two or three months after the first. It was, as 1 understand, 
delayed mainly by local circumstances affecting the general 
interests of the community. Of late year^ however* certain 
restrictions which the Government of Madras placed on the 
slaughter of cattle at the ceremonies, have caused the people 
to postpone these final obsequies until the death of several 
Todas should enable them, by combining sundry funezals, 
to make one great show.^ Hence the baia kfnlu is often not 
effected until the lapse of a twelvemonth after death. 

* Hi« or pach or pacht Root in DrlvidiiLn li pa5 = /m?£fr, 

rti-Bfr Pcrkips aUied to Sanak ~ Gaelic 

[PoPEl 

^ K^Uh- TamiiL Kiuiarcse« JffffM. 

Telu^ Che^u-/Ffi>A. 

Compare Sanikrit kshi fpa) [?ope^] 

* Bara. Tamil var. Karureic ond Teivgu 
/iimiru. Compare Eng. bare. fl'OML] 
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In my desire to isKtness a Toda'a d^athbedr as wdl as all the 
ceremonies oonseqiitnt thereon, I had promised a kandscime 
present to anyone who would bring me timely uifonDation, 
whether by night or by day, of an approaching event ; when 
I noticed a lad move off quietly with bright hope on bi^ 
countenajice, and shortly afterwards 1 overtook him striding 
Over hill and dale^ straight as a bird to his quarry, Tlie 
reply to my enquiry where he going was translated by 
the Tamil interpreter, ' Going to see somebody /aw jwjtjfA sick/ 
He was in fact on his road to some invalid Toda, whose case 
he thought had. 

When a man is so ill as to lead to the expectation of his 
early demLse, he is dressed up in the ornaments and jewelJeiy 
of his house, in oidcr that he may make a respectable corpse. 
These he will wear until he either dies or recoversL Indeed a 
man who had revived from what wm thought his death -bed 
has been observed parading about very proud and distinguished 
looking ; vrearing the bnery uith which he had been bedecked 
for his own funeml, and which he would be permitted to tarry 
till he really departed this life. 

\^^lcn on the point of deaths the last office his kin perfomi 
for their relative, is to give him milk, if only a drap or two, to 
drink. No prayer is said, nor are the Gods invoked in any Way 

It is well here to ohserv^e^ as reflecting on other social pre¬ 
judices, that there is rto religious necessity for a sou to perform 
any one of the ceremonies attending on a Todays death and 
funeral. The laws of Manou stj le the eldest son ■ him who is 
begotten to perform the duty/ and in consequence of this 
ab.solnte necessity for a son, we find amongst the Aryas a high 
importance set upon male progeny The Todas, however, 
whilst equally craving for sons, yet do not require them for 
any such religious object The pride in male children appears 
to be based upon less defrnahle causes, so much so as to seem 
almost inherent in man. 

The decorated corpse is now wxapped in a new mantlci into 
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the pockets of which, food, such as roast grain, sugar, 

and small pieces of wood are put. He is now ready for hia 

journey to ainii6r: he has food for the road 

It is a fact of interest and worth noting in connection with 
this narrative, that the Badagas—who have been already 
described as believed to be cognate to the Todas—preserve 
the custom common to the Greeksp of placing an in the 

mouth of the dying maiL So important do the Badagas con¬ 
sider the due perfot-mance of this last rite to the living, that 
they will keep a supply of this metal disc about the person in 
order that one may always be at hand for use on occasigiu 
But to continue 

The body is brought out from the little house and laid with 
care on the rough bierp formed with branches from the village 
grove. 

The nearest kMu Mand is out on a spur of that hill we see 
on the hori3:on, full six miles off So there is no time to be 
lost Good bye? dear old crone—his grandmother, and the 
young aunt with the new-bom babcp and that sad little 
assembly of children, ail braUicis^ sisters, ancles, meces, of 
the dead man ; some too old* others too young, all too weak, 
to trudge to the horizon over hill and dale. 

Now his house is shut up: the little door is closerl Tw^lgs 
and leaves lying scattered on the ground ; a neglected grind¬ 
stone leaning agaJnst the wall: a piece of forgotten matting: 
the cat rubbing its ill-fed body on the door panel: the per¬ 
tinacious flies about the house—all conspire to tell the tale of 
the savage’s deserted dwellIngH and the drama just enacted. 

The corpse is rested for a few moments on the low surround¬ 
ing wall, whilst its tall bearers step into the village pathway^ 
The little family group which is to remainp crouches weeping 
close by. The others are busy with their adjustments prepa¬ 
ratory to the long walk. The whole picture is before us: 
primitive, simple, or savage? yet these people hive a thorough 
human appre.^Eatlon of the moment 
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Raise the stretcher Into the path : carr^^ in your hands^ 
through the soft bit, pitted with bufTalo hoof marks: past the 
slushy pound: across the little trickling bum with its fern- 
braite and flower-studded margin, rniide by Nature so uncon¬ 
strained and graceful, as though she hoped^ even against all 
hopcj With untiring persistency, that the day might come 
when some might turn to admire her, and from contemplating 
the power that made those silent but appealing beautieSn glean 
a moral lesson. 

Up with the burden on your shoulders. The priinttsve 
cortege has left the Mand; the man's ancestral homCp its 
greenwood and the rippling stream^ behind. It has passed the 
ragged cattle pen, and the group of calves nibbling herbage 
in the moist lea. The wcll-wom village path has opened out 
and divided into numerous narrow' calde tracks, up some of 
which our small party of mourners winds from the secluded 
village site, to the open high ground ahead. 

Strange and rarely primitive is this be-mantled, bareheaded 
company of men and women, boys and girlsi The corpse 
'wobbles' on the unequal shoulders of its four bearers, 
striding along so direct: pursued closely by the train of quick- 
stepping women, suckling infants under their mantles as they 
go: and by a prolonged concoupie of lightly laden men, 
carrying fuel for the pyre or little bundles and vessels con¬ 
taining food : flanked by sanguine youths, who, unburdened 
and without a care, straggle alongside, regardless of all paths. 
The pace has grown too fast for sobs. 

The fresh wind, througti the brilliant sunshine^ now^ blows 
over the wold, without moving the crisp primeval grass which 
crackles as they pass, but tossing about the w^omen's carls 
with wanton freedom, and leading to a general reairangement 
of togas. 

Airily along the gentle slope of the spur cTCtendlng its un¬ 
broken length gradually down to the boggy tarn ahead. We 
pass the half-wild herd belonging lo a neighbouring Mand, 
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grazing under supfnrvi^ioii of the [nnk boy^i who now appimth 
to view the proceasiom A timid cow„ scenting something iin- 
wonted» looks up alarmed^ wheels round suddenly and bolts : 
wheels again, stops, and stares from a distance. A dozen 
others Imitate her conduct exactly. Then the whole herd 
advances step by Step, irt circling line. A word or tw^o from 
the boys, and all resume grazing except one inqulsitivo 
daughter of her mother^ who singly follows the procession 
with nose uplifted, smelhng, till she finds herself isolated from 
her Comrades— then Stops and gazes. Onwards proceeds the 
cortege. 

Across the bog by the well-known track. Up again to the 
high land. Along the winding crests of the smooth contEnuous 
hiHi Past another Mand nestling In a sleepy hollow; its 
cattle-pen looking In the bird*s-cyc view more Important than 
the little human habitations. 

Obviously we near the kMii Mand, for, conveiging towards 
one focus, two$ and threes of invited friends are seen tracing 
theif di Rerent courses from out secluded vallcj's i now seem- 
jngly dose at hand as they crest the risutg: ground, now lost 
to view—till suddenly we come on them all, quietly waldng 
to salute the corpse as It arrives on the ground. 

Here, too, a compact httle body of cows, sti// ta 

i/ir which, snorting and scriibbifig against one another, 

hot and Ry-worried, with every tail In motion, come pudiing 
along from the dead man^s village, whence they have been 
driven through pasture and through hog land^ to perfonn 
their part in the approaching obsequies. 

The kfidu Mand consists of a stone cattlr-pco, and a hut of 
the ordinary village dairy type, which when erected for a man's 
rites Is styled k£d nir pAlthchi or funeral district dairy, but 
when for a woman is termed k^d n^r Arsh^ or funer^ district 
housc.^ Also the customary rivulet of water, the little wood 

* Mn Meu u my auibonty. The nicety ef the distinet^Dn if not 
undcfBtiwd- 
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—samewhat shabby 1 notice, as if, when fuel ran short, a 
supply was often cut frocn it—^ariid an open spot teruied the 
4tb4r^** 

Arrived at the Mand after their hot and depressing trudge^ 
the party deposit their various burdens j the food supply in 
the hut, and the bier on the groiind, either inside or outside 
the little house, according to the state of the wcathtn Amidst 
the exchange of salutations going on all aroiind bctw'cen the 
different new arrivals, some engage themselves in building the 
pyre on the Sthlr^ j and some of the w^omcn prepare meals 
inside the hut* for the large concourse of visitors, many of 
whom have been hurriedly isummoned from long distances 
over the hllK and will be hungry. Others of the relatives 
most nearly interested, TcmalrL a lamenting group around the 
body* 

When the funeral pile has been constructed and the last of 
the expected guests has arrived^ a little bell—getti, not 
kanku*~ls hung round the necks of each of the cattle, 
accompanied by the words ^ avan od atvOj go with hirn.' 
They are then driven in a group near to the corpse; A 
little hole is du^ through the turf conveniently close by; from 
which the mourners, male and female, approaching one by 
one, take thrice, a handful of soil and throw it towards the 
buffalos: theri three times more on to the prostrate body„ 
saying ^ punh ulgama, purzh ulgama, purzh ulgama,*^ meaning 
*Lct him go into the soiL' Each baby of the family had the 
hngers of its small hand unfurled and guided to perfoim this 

* Athiri, Adiiib. Aiharm. Perhaps ffom th« SanaJent jidhiim, 
which ii used 

The would bcj the plati wAirv fituil riitt performed. 

• Id Chapter XVI. St was explained that getti h the ordinajy existing 
catde-beU of the district. 1 never saw a kojiku except m a tirilri relici 

^ Punh ulgacnii. In Tamil purutiu is fOfiK This 1;^ is 

a stronf lingual, and sounds tike rU- 

U1 is a DrlvidSin Twt for rw, wit/timr In nfigi - witAinr The 

lerEnSnatkiii A funiit the optative. [POPIL] 
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last rite ; smiling the while^ in infant wonder^ and appricrva.1 at 
this new game. 

The meaning of the words as, voluntarily and entirely 
without suggestion* explained by a Toda, is * as we were bom 
of the earth, we return to it’ The recumbent corpse is now 
raised a little in the arms of bis relatives ^ ^ 

air of authority. Then the cows, each with two men clinging 
round her horns and neck^ having been dragged in succession 
up to Uieir master* his dead arm is raised, and the hand made 
to touch the horns. 

A sacr^if firf is now made by sfk^s tjf 

The pyre is lighted. Kow the corpse srih in die arms of these 
punctilious relatives is raised over the pyre, swung lengthwise 
three times from side to side* then deposited — in its mantle and 
ornaments-^on the wood, with its i the people 

crying, *Wc shall ksU huffaloa for you." 'You are going to 
amndr' * May you have milk to drink.' ' May it be well with 
you.' ^ May all thy sins go/ and so on. A lock of hair is cit 
off at this time, 

I was careful to ascertain that the placing the body with its 
face doivnwards had not been an accidental circumstance. 
The people could give no reawn for the act beyond their 
usual answer, " It is mir custom/ Kor had satirical objections 
to the practice of turrung their friends' bodies uprside down at 
the moment of starting for amn^r^ the effect of drawing from 
them any excuse for* or vindication of* the apparently 
senseless acL 

One or two cow buffaios are now despatched The " happy re¬ 
lease ' is performed by a single blow made on the poD of the 
creaturc'a crouched head with the butt end of an axe, whilst it 
is held by a couple of strong men interlacing their antis over 
its neck and horns. As each animal falls* men, women, and 
children group themselves round its head, and fondle, caress* 


* Pro^bubly by the Vt^irsliSL See Qiapber V^lll. 
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and kiss its Face: then sitting in groups of pairs — -both sexes 
jndiscriminatdy-—with the tops of their foreheads joined ^ give - —t— ^ 
Wily to waUing and lamentation, A most singular and inter^ 
esting spectacle, rendered more piquant and real^ by the aspect 
of a small boy who, not finding his pair, was running about 
from one crying group to another, blubbering till his face was 
distorted and swollen, looking amongst tlie manttca for a spare 
head to rest his own against 

Thus they remain till the body has been consumed ! when 
the lock of hair that had been cut off, together with portions 
of the half-burnt skull — nimth*—are collected in a piece of 
clotli, to be deposited In a comer of his bouse,henceforUi 
kept shut up, till the bara kCdu. 

The silver and gold of the burnt jewellery are sought for 
from the ashes, but little valueless odds and ends—aa knives, 
iron rings and other ornaments, the rings off the ends of 
wooden pestles — together with the ashes of the dead, are 
buried in the ground The hole W'hich contains these remains 
is then filled up with earth, on which water Is poured. Over all 
a atone. The earthen vessel which held the water is broken. 

Having saluted the spot where the ashes have been buried, 
by touching it with their foreheadSi they leave the place, 
avoiding it henceforward^ but merely on account of the 
painful associations connected with it. A person nnee dead 
IS never narrurd, though he may du made the subject of 
conversation. 

It is a nustake to suppose these peopit: nave a feast—a 
jollification—after this funeral. Indeed they are as little dis¬ 
posed for anything of the sort as we should be in the same 
position. But a number of friends from a distance have to be 
fed, and as all are not real m&HJwrs^ and have many of them 
brought excellent appetites, they eat 

• KlmlL ojJUj* TMs |$ ai the raot of It. 

[POPL] 

u Some such custom nrnild be the ongin of the Msincs and PeiuUei. 

N 
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The TuneraJ ccrcaionies of women and chiJdrcn I was 
mfoimed, the same as for men; fewer cattle are killed, and 
pirrhaps not so kr^e an assembly of folk are present, but in 
other reipects they are identical. 

The carcases of the alaugbtered cattle arc left lying on the 
ground. So soon as the place is clear, they will be carried off 
by the Kotas, who have already assembled for the sake of 
this meat 


Toda men sometimes shave tlicir heads and beards as a sign 
of mournings though not often. Not so those of the Peiki 
clan, because they perfomi sacred ofhccs.* Women never cut 
their liair off. 


Tile cremation of tlic body is performed with the wood of 
certain (scircn) varieties of trees, whose names I do not knoiv. 
On showing samples of them, which had been collected for 
me by a young man, tO' a piilal, he swept tJiem aside with his 
fiand, implying that, compared wiili the tude, which he 
treated with great respect, they ivcrt as notliing. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DkV FUNERAL. 

Aurffifij^ fff 0 —TAi — SarM/ Wi/A 

' ^asi £0 dMMi '— CafcAit^ lAt^ Cafil^ — TAt 
Sa^nykf—TTv Ca/d^ll^Nif PrUsi m fAfi Ctr£m0itiii— 

A/t?od—Pi0id tAt —Tj#/ AW^W* rrmPZ^f 

fAs dead Ctf/AV. 

If the first obsequies may be held to express fcelmg and 
moumruL sentiments for tlse deceased as true and sound 
as any wc exhibit m like dreumstanecs ; the ccfenionies of 
the bara kedii Of dry funeral may with equal justice be 
looked on as partaking both of a propitiatory provisional 
nature and of a commemorative festival character—as if per¬ 
formed with tlic object of speeding the general welfare of the 
friend gone to the unknown country': but in a style of show 
and hospitality somewhat commensurate with his worldly 
importance. 

Hence we find the Todas congregate in considerable 
numbers at the k^u Mand, and display tlieir ornaments on 
these occasions t feeding aJso a large assembly of their own 
and neighbouring tribes, conspicuous amongst - which, the 
Kotas, w'ho attend with much discordant piping or flageolet 
music (they are the musicians—save the mark!—of theae 
hills). A very wcll-bchaved multitude, hut whose presence 
may be noted as readily by the nose as by other organs.* 

In the very early moming of the first of a two days" 

*■ One now quite ■sEn-dcntuidj the vaJiie uf the Todii *■ I 

irith mj £iul' 
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ceremonialp and Song before guests have begun to arrive, 
the family of the deceased have a little private ordinance of 
their own ; in burning all his personal property, such as his stick 
or staffs the honnu or milk vessel, and clothes : also a _fluu 
or flageolet^ and a model of a Inw mtA rarAw " strin^St tfW 
arrou^j, ^ I could not ascertain any reason whatever Tor this 
musical instrument and these spurious weapons being burnt 
flc it particularly borne in mind that the Toda"! have no sense 
of music and do not possess a flute in the whole tribe: that 
they never hunt, and have no weapons of the chase. Th^ 
toys are made by the Kotas entirely for the occasion- Thus 
it w'aSn T experienced some difficulty in buying the bow^ which 
will be found in photograph lYOi 15. The first question asked 
of the man who purchased it for me from tlie Kota, was *\\ho 
is dead f ' 

The opening pubHc ceremony of the day, is a kind of dance 
performed by from twenty- to fifty men. The dance I witnessed 
was monotonous enough. It consisted of the body of men+ 
keeping step whilst striding round and round like the spokes of 
a wdieci; each spoke having three men arm in arm : and all 
exclaiming, rather than shouting, ' A ! U! A! U t *' in time 
with their stepSL T could trace nothing symbolic in the ex¬ 
hibition except that strange number three, wrhich I notice m 
all religious matters, to be constantly appearings It may be 
that the dance and shout are both merely a Tod a mode of 
giving vent and expression to a festive state of mind 

\Miitst this dance is being carried on by the men, the 
women prepare food in the hut described In the last Chapter^ 
which has been repaired or renewed for this occasion. Here 
all the guests assemble, the two sexes sitting apart. The w-omen 
of the family serve out the supplies from the dirainutivE door to 

* Captain Fpr^yth, In his ■ HigtiLuids of Central India,' writes of the 
^their bows aie made eatirdy tsf the bamboo, “siring*^ and 

■IL* 

■ The Toda word for I rMmif U ' A f U I hUhatthken/ of / caif eat 
A/ (// 
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the men, who hand them round to all impartially. The repast 
over, dancing is fcsutnetl by some, whilst the younger or m ' 
active proceed to coUect the cmv-huRaloes Uiatwill 
for me morrow, and to shut them up ia the (»und. Mean¬ 
while, as might he anticipated, the daughters of Eve a)r cir 
Rnery and keep their bright ej-cs and iccllt in practice 

The proceedings of the second day are very atnkmg. 
Scene ;-The circular pen, of about thirty feet diameter, with 
surrounding wall, of unusual strength and neatness, about 
five feet higli and three and a half or four f^t broad, on 
which a dense crowd of people— Todas, Kotas, Bad:^s, and 
seated, each man with and toga. un o . 
Smell strong. Buzi of many voices. Squeak of many in¬ 
struments. A group of buffaloes wtlhiti the pound, of winch, 
one for each dead man, weans a bell—gctti, not kon u 
scared and desperate from the cucitcnient of the festivity, an 
the alarming presence of the noisy multitude on the wall, 

hedging them in on every aide. They make frequent timorous 
dasheaat the wail; are as often repulsed with shouts an 
stick gesticulations. They crowd again, tails togelhe^ horns 
outwardsr-a habit of defence they have acquired on their hill 
sides to keep off wild animals: then charge the wall again 
and are again repulsed. These little feints and attitudes of 
defence, keep up the animation of the ring till the moment has 
come : when the remains of the dead, the insignificant manes- 
thebit of skull and lock of hair, some handfuls of ashc% a 
knuckle-bone or twi^which have been preserved in a comer 
of tlie dwelling since the day of cremation, and now enclosed 
in the neat plaits of a new mantle, arc laid at the gateway o 
the cattle pen: the ashes of the several dead whose obsequies 
are this day being olHcrvcd, lying in the different folds of one 
single toga. The relatives collect around. No priest—piJdJ or 
kiviUt-is present. A little hole is dug in the turf at the very 
opening of the pound; to which, as before described, each in¬ 
terested kinsman and woman, each adult and child, approadung 
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m succcsaion, takc-s from It three liandfula of earth, and 
throws toTi'and the group of bdiTalocsj who now facing tlie 
barred opening with heads down and eyes dLstended, stand, in 
the sudden and unwonted silence of this rile, apprehensive of 
the worst. Three more handfuls are thrown on to the mantle, 

A small body of young and active men now clamber over 
the wall, dropping nimbly into the fold full of these scared 
animals. With much dexterity they seize tlicmp singling out 
one at a time; two men approadniig from behind cither side 
of the head, grapple the creature's homsp and interlace their 
arms over it's neck, so as to bring their whole weight and 
strength to bear, until they have the animal under control: in 
which work they are assisted by a third man who keeps a 
purchase on the extended tail, whilst others, with what 
appeared to me insufficient motive, belaboured Its hack with 
their sticks. 

1 am induced to the belief tiiat tlie motive iusufhdcntj 
because these cattle would no doubt have iKrrmitted them- 
^selves to be caught far more readily without any beating. 
Hence I conclude that the object in maltreating the animal 
which is habitually used w ith consideration, and that knows 
and obeys their voice so wtU, must have some liidden 
meaning. But what that meaning may l>e I cannot suggest* 
for the people are singularly free from superstition. 

It has been fjtalcd that, in former timesj when less subject 
tojhe police, the animaks Avere on these occasions, clubbed, 

* not to deatii, but to inability to movt\ by a broken spine ; 
and then left to die In agony/^ But, in my opinion, this 
account needs confirmation. Mr, Metz tells me ke has seen 
a buffalo killed by the Hub which is depicted un photograph 
No. tg, and wffikh they often cany at these fetivals ; but the 
deed was acddcntal. The fact still remains that on the occasion 
of funerals the Todas treat tlielr cattle w^Ith unusual violence. 

* Utter from tiie Collector of Coirnkuort to the GonmnwenE erf Madras, 
in tbe Revenue iJcpajtracni, dated ifci5d 
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wkiMi ail the anifnais h^vc thus beta seieed, and stand 
grouped En the pen, in separate knots, each consisting of a 
snorting bufla]D,haTd held, head and tail, by a few perspiring 
and bFcafhiess men, the bars of the gateway are withdrawn. 
One rtniggle more on the part of the cattle, as they pass 
thiou^ the gateway, to get fret Then the plunging, scuffling 
masses are brought down to the AtMrt, where, one by one, 
as nanated in the last chapter, these milch cows are killed. 
As each is felled, and comes down on its knees, the mantle 
contauiing the ashes of the dead is laid on the ground, so that 
the nose of the prostrate creature may rest on the cloth, 
pving out its life in contact with her master’s remains. 

The mourners, at this time fondle the animal’s face, as in 
the lii3t funeral, giving way to teare with every appearance of 
deep and poignant grief. In their wailing.' the expressions of 
sorrow,'writes Mr. Metz, ‘ to which they give utterance, are 
generally in the form of questions to {the spirit of ?) the de¬ 
ceased j such as " Are you aufiering from fever ? " " Are your 
buBaloes thrivii^?" "Why did you leave us so soon ^ * 
" Have you gone to amnftr ? ' ’ 

Mr. Metz found that in the midst of this crying they would 
hold oot their hands to him for a present; from which circum¬ 
stance he concludes that the lamentations are uttered, not from 
grief, but simply pursuant to established custom. I conceive that 
formerly, when the obsequies took 'place very shortly after 
the green funeral, these cries were probably genuine, but 
that the postponement of the ceremonies of the dry funeral 
for the period of about a year, has no doubt injured the reality 
of the scene. 

I have said that one buffalo for each person whose funeral 
is being celebrated, wears a bell—getti. This bell is not holy, 
but purchased in the bazaar. 1 could not find a reason for 
the practice, rxeiving the usual answers to my enquiry; 'It 
is shastr,* or ' It is our custom," or * Der or Swfimt made it so,' 

* OftHi said, ' You have been but thr« days «*■' 
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It nMy bCp that the liell I'a a reUgipiis symbol of tlic bdl-god 
—kofiku dir, (Notep that herds of cattle* ordinaiy village 
droves, never wear a bell.) 

I was careful to ascertain if, as has been asserted, a priest 
superintended on tliese occasions. Mj informantp the rx- 
pALiJ, loEd me, * We—the pilal and kiyilAl—have no dudes at 
a kedu, nor do we receive presents after a death. If anyone 
has seen us at a funeral, it is because wc want to kraow what 
is going on in the district^ for we live such lonely lives Hut 
we keep at a distance, because no one may touch us' 

Wliat I have narratedp is a just description of funeial 
obsequies properly executed^ and as mdeod, so far as ad 
hcrence to form goes, they are carried out to this day. But I 
hav'e ascertained, without any doubt remaining in my own 
mind, the truth of what Dr Shortt has written/ that old 
and barren tows are often sbin at these funeralsJ Jt was 
formerly the custom to despatch a considerable number of Hie 
deceased's own herd for his support in amnbi. But whether 
the rise in value of buffaloes, or any increase of rdati^^ poverty 
amongst the people, has rendered them loath to deprive the 
living of a valuable mears of sustenance ; or if the fact of 
the Gov'cmiug Power having limited the slaughter, has de- 
moralised their minds, arc points which 1 cannot decide. The 
truth remains^ that whilst still believing in the necessity for 
providing the deceased with nutriment, they pmctkallylessen 
that reduced limit, by despatching what no one knows better 
than lEiey do, is actually worthless. 

This early step in civiHsation is^ thefin a pace backwanls 
“Commercial gain,r by moral loss^ 

On the morning after the bara kt^du, before daybreak, the 
mantle containing the ashes is taken to the AthAi^, at whidi 
the original crematiDn took place. Another buflalo is then 
Idlled^amale if for a Feiki or Fekkan : a female if for any of 

* SJjortt, ‘Tribes on the 

' See Cbapccr VII., where I write om the Huntcs aTBiekiiainca. 
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* the other three clans—an<i hlcxsd having been taken froin the 
artery of one of the fore legSi at the point ‘ [ufiction mth the 
bodjv it is sprinkled on the piece of skull preserved frotn 
cremation- Nothing is said at the timen and the Todas have 
no name for the ceremony beyond describing it as, bikh 
nirr^hk idu, or ‘put the blood to the ashes.' The mantle and 
its contents are now completely bumt^ 

In none of the ceremonies descnlied, have 1 seen any active 
acknowledgment of the existence of a God. 

The main object of the festivities appears to be to gratify a 
pious d«ire to further the material welfare of their friend in 
amn6rp and to bow him out of this world wltli ceremony and 
honour. The whole is a grave, practical alTalrp in which their 
natural fondness for a pro'onged sensation^ their domestic and 
also their wasteful dispositions ate al! thoroughly gratified. He 
has gone to mnndr Send one or tw o cows at oncCp at lime of 
death — w'ith oiorCtWiLh plenty, to follow. They axe as real istiq 
in this matter as the ancient EritonSp who used to give /ux/- 
o&lis payable in the next world. When asked what became 
of infants who diedt they said^ *■ Those who have gone befort% 
take care of them.* Their little programme is cut and diy, 
and the people, harmless race, are quite comfortable in tbdr 
bclic£ 

If the hut erected for these obsequies was made Fora woman^ 
it Is now burnt If for a matij it is not touched.^ 

The Kotas remove the carcases. 

* htr^ MeU wry kindly ^ve me tlie infannaticn. coiualticil in this paro;- 

gmpTL I believe it likely that the personal pnrpcfty ; flutCp bow find 
Arrowy burnt at tMs tiniep snd not pricr to the festivities. The 

i ncmnstaiicEs narmtcd cottettp Ibotfgh perhupa tbeir sequence \s not 
sn. It ii not euy to ebuin Absdutdy reliable anfotmaiimi from these 
untutored people t and I did not witness cither of the two ccrcmenics 
coysell 

• Mr. Meti autburiscs this staWtnenL 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

TgJa n ^vitepumtin Ufattriiii Nadfut 7'he 

an aSitii 9/Dttp Retferi}tff--^ttkmat are Priatt, ihea Gadt—Tiida:r 
hirvt aiiatmfitvtfur af Light « tAi hUid/estaHon 
hhlatfaiu—Do not msifoJiriKgi to a Go^BtUeift « Tnauniigra- 
tiM — Caili>uj a* ntmanalairj—tn^utiiitd i» rthguatt maittri by 
ftthtr Rtaei — TeAa tf T^fmia» ? 9f 

What wc have seen in Tod a rites and tfiremonics, is little 
else than the arranfements which a pastoral and communistic 
people have made for the provision and care of an article of 
food, doubtless at one time essential, not merely for due 
sustenance, but to their very t^cistence in the land. These 
customs having thioueh the course of ages so mcUowed as to 
hive acquired all the effect and influence of sanctity, wc find 
ourselves now in the interesting position of actual witnesses 
to the growth of the earliest germs of tcliEtous bebef and 
observance, as they develop in the mind of primitive man 
from the material nucleus whence they originated. 

Wc note that stage, ivhcn the cow, the milk-giver and 
support on which the people have depended almost from all 
timci has grown from an object of the greatest solicitude, to 
become one of deep reverence, and— so far as they have yet 
learnt to express themselves—of svorsliip. The flesh is not 
eaten. Its milk is almost sacred. The chattels of early herds 
— the cow*-betl in particular—have matured into Gods, and 
dairies bear the conception of temples. 

We find that common milkmen have, by virtue of the 
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sacred iiatur^ of such office, advanced tn popuLsr estimation 
until they are viewed m the aspect of priests. The high 
priest, from being a servant of certain Gods, has hecome con¬ 
fused with Godhead itself A family stylipg itself ^sons of 
the Gods/ has developed—though without arrogation to caste 
pretensions—into a Levitical dan, inheritors of the highest 
priestly office; its males being prepared and chastened 
thereto in sacred groves, by the use of a plant set apart for 
the purpose, and by abstinence fcom sensual pleasures; the 
females of the entire tribe, being not only excluded from par¬ 
ticipation in such duties, but debarred approach to all holy 
precincts. 

These points appear to me to embrace the whole of what 
may be held to be Toda—performed—religion unadulterated. 

They acknowledge the existence of Gods, ferhaps even of 
a Supreme God—tfsuru* SwAmi—but their ideas on the subject 
are quite undeveloped, I think I trace in them a partiality 
to the regard of —apart from fire—as par ^xce/iert£^, the 

manifestation of divinity. Their beliefs, whatever they may 
be, are so little attended with formal signs of adoiation, that 
we cajmnt, with any degree of confidence, assert this or that 
to be their creeiL Still I believe 1 have grounds for the opinion 
that these people have a strong bias in ^favour of the 

natural bent of their mind being such, that if any other race 
would work out for them the idea, connecting IJsuru Sw^mi 
with some such attribute of divinity as light, they could soon 
be brought to exalt Bel into ' a king above all gods:" the 
more rtadiJy if deference to the cow was inculcated with such 
a teaching. 

I submit the suggestiDn as one having a possible value in 
determining the ethnic affinities of the Toda race t and as 

^ Mte j of Giapter XIL 

» Sole Qic Toda ironis in Ch^ipter XXIX., showing how tequcnily 
ihe word *bel* occurs^ wen in tny small vocsihulary; s« 
diveTf dfrd, wAmU. AliiOp tbi; oi men, ud Godsi gt^en iu 

prcrictts Cbiapt^rs. 
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pointing to an interesting st.igc in Tiirjinian progress; ihat^ 
whence various ancient creeds have sprang and ramified. 

The Toda religion has not liie slightest sympathy with 
idolatryt nor does it pay aCtcntioo to natural objccta, as trees 
or rivers: to birds, beasts, or reptiles t nor to the clcinetils. 
No oflcrinf^ to a God, whether of flesh—human or animal 
or fniic of the soil, are made: no human victims and no 
self-torture. It is not that they have risen above such 
prejudices; llicy seem to me rather, not to have attairw^ the 
stage when religious observances coitiinencc, CircumcisiotJ is 
not performed. Tlie memory of forefathers is piously re¬ 
garded. but the feeling lia-s not expanded through venetation, 
into any form of hero-worship. 

They believe in transm^ration, but whether of soul or body 
probably few have formed very distinct ideas. The funeral 
service seems to favour the idea that the transition of the 
soul is the dogma which, though unexpressed, lies lifce an 
instinct in their minds: coupled with the Idea that the soul is 
a living solid, a real duplicate Toda requiring food. But the 
whole scheme of their obseni'ances is so illogical, that It is im¬ 
possible to deduce therefrom any clear definition of a enced. 

Endeavour has been made in Chaptcca VIII. and IX- to 
convey, in brief terrri?, the reasons for my confidence, that 
sobriety, and general abstinence from exciting meat diet, are 
largely natural to this people The practice certainly forms at 
present no part of their religious observance, 

I would place the state of their belief in witchcraft and the 
work of demons and other unseen agencies, somewhat on a 
parallel with that of their knowledge of Divine w-ork. Neither 
one nor the other, troubles them much. Perhaps I may best 
define the relative feeling, by saying, that they fear the former 
and hope most of the latter. Though they do, to a certain 
extent, practise demonolatiy, they do not do so with tlic en¬ 
thusiasm of o t h^T primitive races of South India. Indeed 
I had iioi one opportunity of witnessing feaU of exorcism. 
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1 incime to the belief that in any matters of religion beyond 
what I have defcribedp they have been inhueTiccfi through the 
proximity of cogtiate races, who themselves, agaiup have at 
diflerent penods^ been variously Hindoiied or inoculated wib 
the strange customs of other tribes in Indisj cognate or other¬ 
wise. ThuSp through the Aryas, the Toda sense of adoration 
has been educated i more Gods have been introduced than ho 
knows what to do with; and his natural love of relics has been 
intensihed and improved. From being at first memorials of 
cattle herdsp the relics have grown to be venerated souvenirs of 
ancestors. On the other hand, the mildness and contentedness 
of the tribe, have—so I think—led them to drop or to avoid 
much of the demonolatrous habit of other members of that 
Driyidian race to which they belong. Certainly any superior 
ideas; any notions of the soul, or of sin, and ah forms of in¬ 
vocation in prayer, small as even collectively they may appear 
to bcj bear the appearance of their having come to them 
through the instrumentaiity of the Aryas; partly, no doubt, 
from Eiahniaiiical sources : in part perhaps, in course of some 
very early contiguity, antecedent to the migration of either 
race, from a common cradle land, into India. Even the waste 
of good meat is to tny mind surest!ve of similar influences. 

] will conclude this chapter in the words of Mr* Baring- 
Gould, which, applied to the Turanian state of progressi arc 
equally descriptive of Toda culture. * Impressed with a 
vague and child-like sense of the mysterious^ it has not 
advanced into the idealising stage. God to the nomads of 
Northern Asia, is awfuh undefined. They feel His prcscfLce 
about them, above, them, and, with daaried and bewildeired 
mind, seek to know nothing mote/. • 

* Bariog-Gould, *Tbe Qngiii and Dertlepment of Religious BeOct’ 
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CHAPTER XXiri 
rNFA:NTICrDE. 

at iflMf prfuimd fy /Trffif— rrimfz^ff/ 

mafias tarfy dt^ci/UU^ — /ffVfUti&fi /ifr r^Jtneiin^ iAj- ^:xpamjwN 
a/ kit Rac^ in/mitiddc perhaps msirks n I'lf kumnn Pr&grftt~ 
Tht aitiienf liritiJm ta/fMitt/dM^/tt/mii^idir tf /Racfs et 
ma/ kt f.tiimr/f ^kiisf S/a/tsth-i i/t 

Ci:>MfiHttii/!tr£—A djfinminat prifkitrin s&h'oi ky Tflddl^/n/aHtia'd^ 
AvrtVJ, l^&iirkoapkaii. 

The more do:^ly we enquire nito the origin or tau^^es of 
infantkide—^vritiiigof the pnicticcp not in the light of a vylgar 
crinie, to be ranked u'ltit aiurderp but ^ a national rernedy 
for tiding over family difnculties—the more certainly will ft 
be proved that it bears an antiquity as great, and a freshness 
in ib: latest instances as medcrUp as every other malpractice 
which owes inducements in its commisdon to the suggestions 
of weak dispOiiitioiis, or to good though mistaken motives* 

Wc read of the custom prevailing, under one pretext or 
anotherp among savage or primitive people^ in the earliest 
narratii'cs that have been chronicled in writing, Wc hear of 
It also in classic times as the common habit of nations then 
setting examples of civilisatton. It is not only the modem 
practice of this rcprestmtative of a prehistoric race, but it h 
the present custom of other tribes and Dationalitics—both 
thoscp possibly cognate to the Todas* and some whiehi oc- 
cupying tracts in distant parts of the worldp must have been 
distinct from them through long ages of time. 

Probably, no nation tan justly escape the diarge of being 
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dcstcndcd of Infantiddal ancestors, If only the vast antiquity 
and the vast helplessness of the human race be duly constdered. 

Tn'meval man, in the earliest stage of a silvan life, would 
have depended for his very ejfitstcnceon such natural products 
of the land as he could readily obtiin by muans of his handSi 
aided by simple auxiliarieSf as sticks and stoncSr Ucrriirs, 
roots and sprouts, insects and small vermm would have 
formed the first diet of omnivorous man. Jri due course, and 
under the demand on his intelligence for tlic support uf an 
cvcr-inizreasing brood, he would have added variety *ind 
value to his food by hunting and fishing;. But many genera¬ 
tions would have lived and died, and long ages may have 
elapsed, ere the cUma?c of husbandry had been attained, and 
man learnt to domesticate an animal and subsist on its milk. 

Meanwhile tlie rude, untaught ancestor, relying upon 
natural sonrecs, wa's the sport of vfrissitudes nf climate IJad 
seasons destroyed the fruit on the treeSr ^tnd dried up the 
herbage and springs. Hirds and beasts competed with him 
for the food that remained. Families of man, herds of animals^ 
flocks of birds, all acting under pressure of the identical 
necessity, would^ up to a certain point, now act alike, Tlic 
first impulse would be, to spread, to migrate. Tliese separated 
famiEics formed fresh nuclei, w'hcnce, at an accelerated rate 
<»f progress, tribes would expand on all sklc^. Nature would 
repeat herself ignitions of whole tribes would' succeed ; 
and again the spectre of ever-increasing families, and no food. 

F.vcn thcugli man migrated ever so slowly, thcconditioii of 
change implies exposure, failure of supplies, and wars wnth 
tribes whose estates were encroached ujxjn. Hampefed by 
the weak^ the aged, and dcfomiLd—supported through lu^ 
humanity—-and by the sex which, in the niidst of all these 
diflicultics, still devoted much time to bringing new members 
into a world already too full, our forefathers w^re fairly 
brought to bay. 

In animal nature there ate procctj^c^i atworkp tending to 
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CHAP, preserve some relation between the number of tnouths to be 
filled and the amount of food available; and if only sufficient 
time be allowed for them to work, an equipoise is certainly 
established, in a way which we are accustomed to term 
^ natuislly*' Not so with ptitnitive mani Not beinn sufficiently 
prudent to abstain from marriage, he is constantly face to face 
with starvation. 

One of the early proofs of untutored man’s superiority over 
the animal, was supplied in the scheme he now devised to 
pfcvent a recurrence of famine. M igrations had failed j had 
probably even aggravated the difficulties he was ordinarily 
exposed to. The pace was growing too fast} human mouths 
were multiplying more rapidly than the human intellect could 
discover means of providing them with food. He noted 
rhat it was in this expanding habit of his people and in the 
number of unproductive members, lay the danger to his race 
of dying from starvation: and he entertained no such hope 
that Nature could by any means be made to render more pro¬ 
vision than what with ceaseless gleaning he had hitherto 
taken from her. 

It must have been then; with hope gone, and annihilation 
staring him in the face, that he applied Hs incipient talent to 
the invention of stt f<ff tht cxpsHSivt cupBCt- 

ties e/his race. He little knew the dangerous nature of the 
stake he'played for life,'rushing in where angels fear to 
tread-' But in those cases where families did not suffer ex¬ 
termination by the drastic process which had in good faith 
been designed to save them, there time was gained, for man's 
child-like brain in its torpid evolution, to devise additional 
methods of gaining a living. 

Thus* as 1 belike, Liflmticide of the nature described— 
true native of dimes most favourable to human growth: true 
offspring of undeveloped races—is an institution which, like 
othera we now heartily condemn, has in its time served n 
useful and practical end A protest -against the unaided and 
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helpless condition in which they found themselves tn the 
world; infnnUcide was probably the wisest because the only - 
possible course for our barbarous forefathers to pursue. It 
perhaps even marks a necessary- stage of human progresa. 

It is a custom of primitive races to consider on matters of 
qiave tribal importance, in meetings of Elder'^styled by the 
Todas kataciram. Such an august assembly wodld probably 
have decided whether, under certain such circumstances as wc 
have been reviewing, the national course should take the 
direction of destroying the sick, the aged, or infants. 

Herodotus describes, in an amusing manner, of some bar¬ 
barous race, how a^wmj- sentenced to death because he 
was jdetly, protested, and in vain, dial he wa.s in good health- 
Ancient history telts us that in some at least of the States 
of Ancteut Greece, the destruction of A-r/A fCJfcr. bom or 

tUfonutd, was cither commanded or allowed. 

Amongst some living savages it is the practice to despatch 
the W as they become feehle-all for the grniend good 
The systematic i^fan^tddi of girh is the remaining and 
most common alternative: T shall be able to show, m course 
of the chapters on the subject of polyandry. Uat some tnbes 
of the ancient Britons practised female infanticide. 

In proportion as nations advance in civilisation, property 
and wealth acquiring enhanced importance in public estima* 
tion, other and more complex considerations take the place of, 

or are superadded to. the list of original simple motives for 
limiting the size of families. But with them we have not in 
this little volume, any immediate concern, beyond suggesting 
the possibility that advanced races which largely practise 
female infanticide, may be, and probably are direct descend¬ 
ants of infanticidal ancestors— the typic cranial form remaming, 
though doubtless, somewhat developed—the aboriginal practice 
not having completely died out, but only changed in the direc¬ 
tion and force of its current In perfectly primitive races, 
their whole habit being simple, and Uic connection between 
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their motives and their action proximate and tininvolved, we 
have the ready means afforded us of tracing, by a compara¬ 
tively short and easy mad, up to first causes, and thus of 
acquiring an insight into human impulse, which may prove 
serviceabie even in judging of more complicated races, and 
must ever be Interesting to obtain. 

Fortunately for the preservation of the human race, which 
must otherwise have become extinct^ primitive tribes are 
greatly attached to their children. \Ve may safely assume, 
therefore, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that 
where wholesale destmctlon of progeny by the parents them¬ 
selves, is loohed on as aii obligation which has devolved on them 
in order to save their race from destruction—where in fact, it is 
largely a work of love—there the act would be performed 
without needless violenoe. In those tribes where children are 
killed in a heartless mariner; whether by prolonged neglect 
or in some actively cruel method, we shall probably not be 
far wrong in ascribing such action to selfish, ignoble motives. 

The following is the interesting evidence of an aged Toda, 
who speaks of what has been enacted under hts own eyes. I 
give the narration very nearly in his own words 

'1 was a little boy when Mr. SuIUvan^ visited 
mountains. In those days it was the custom to kill children ; 
but the practice has long died out, and now one never hears 
of it 

' 1 don't know whether it was wrong or not to kill 
but we were very poor, and could not support our children. 
Now every one has a mantle—putkuh—but formerly there 
was only one for the whole family, and he who had to go out 
took the mantle; the rest retnaimiig naked at home : nakH 
all but the loin-cloth—kftvn. 


' Mcutiiuufl in Clmpter Vlll., Note 3. The Engjish officir who fii« 
mounted the Nilagiri pUteau. oud vliked the homes of the Todiu. Eveneg 
of Toda unportarwe all date fitnn the visit of Sulal*u Dn«, u wo quote 
the Chnsdui era. 
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■Wc aid not kill them to please any God, but because it CIUF 

our custOEn. 

*The mothiST never nursed tiae child—uo, never! and the 
parents did not kill it. How could we do so t Do vou think 
we could kill it ourselves 1 

♦Those tell lies who say we laid it down before the opening 
of the buffalo pen, so that it might be run over and killed by 
the animals I * We never did such things t and it is all non¬ 
sense, that we drowned it in buffalo's milk t ‘' 

‘Boys were never killed—only girls; not those who were 
sickly and deformed—/Aar wfuld if a ria—papum ) but when 
we had one girl,‘ or in some families two girls, those that 
followed were killed. 

^This is the way it was done. An old woman—kdachi*^ 
used to take the child immediately It was born, and clcse its 
nostrils, ears, and mouth, with doth thus here pantomimic 
action. " It would shortly droop its head and go to sleeps 
Wc then turird it in the ground^'^ The kclacht got a present 
of four annas * for the deed. 

* I don't know if the infants thus kJlledp go to aiiin6r. Who 
can tell such a thing I * 

■ I End ihe fotbwiotf passage in a letter from ihe CoHector Caim- 

batnre* daicd 15th Jiiiae^ 10 the addrcM of Ibf^ Eetretary to die 
Gwenuncdi of Fort Sl Geoi^ kiodly placed at my disposal by the 
Revenue Depanineiit, Madrafl : ' The mode of destroj inj? the infant, if a 
remalCp is by exposing It the nert mmiing at the dnut of the catdc Icraal; 
when firat ^ annihilate the 

wretched jnfHnt—the Todas never lifting theu- own hand ogninst ic' 

■ This response bad reference to a report ibtn cunentp of this second 
mode of destroying children, 

* The ttnth of this itateroent is confirmed by n letter ffom Mr. J. 
SuBivarip Collector of Coimbatorep dated jtb ]tily, iSao^to the Sefcrrtmry 
to the Govorenr of Fort St. Georg^e 

■ AIM means * a female fiienA* See Chapter VIL.p Note 1. 

* It will be remcrabered that Tndaa ^urn their dead. By biindng these 
infanti. can it be, that the people thought they had gm rid oT them /&r 
fvir ami evffl Hence my question, to which ibe nemt pragraph fonns. 
a reply^ 

f Four a nrixa ia equal 10 tlxpcnce of English money. 
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1 am well coAvLDced that the old man spoke the strict tnlth 
, in describiD^ the practice of infantidde a thin^ of the past f 

basing my beliefr on the gEneral appearance of things, ratlter 
than on mtistla (i.) If the custom still prevailed;, the dr- 
ciimstanee could not have remained bidden from the people ol 
neighbcKjring tribes, with whom a very dose degree <if Inti- 
maty is fnaintained: and its oommissioii fonmng a topic of 
conversation in their bazaais and meetings, the news would in 
due course certainly have reached our earSn ^3.) The people 
sitting before us, in course of close examination as to the 
number and condition of their famOJes, would undoubtedly 
have evinced by uianner or voice, if at any time, we were 
approaching a dreaded and secret subject (J.) Two, thrc^ 
and even four living daughters were met with in families; and 
I may add, the girls looked in very good condition and as 
well caned for, as the rest of the household 

In the year 18^3—or 48 years prior to the date of my 
census—the Government of Madras put a pressure on the 
Todas, in order to impel them to forsake thdr murderous 
practice,* But no statistics exist, and none can now be formeti 
that will afford ns means of judging the actual state of the 
habit, anterior to that date 

In a previous chapter of this book—in that treating on the 
Census—the average age at which Toda women coniineiice to 
bear children, is noted as 17 years. Those women thereforCi 
who are 48+17=65 years old, must be the earliest who show 
the effect of the Government's represMve action. Hence it 
that we must look to the information regarding births and 
deaths which has been adbrded by the moEhers, rating from 

■ OTTOig tQ a lidideney in tbe rtcarda of the Madias Gov^ment, wt 
do imt knoir^bov m^tJdde wai acniiUy itappcd; but the wdn fivcn 
in its letter^of uft July, rBao^ were to buAnite the pwtice *hy all 
of eocouiiieemeiii uid persuasioiL^ In carrying these otdm Inlo 
^ect, t beJlete that the pcsouion employed wu of u impressive 
character. 
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^5 ytajs down to the your^est married women, if we would 
trace the abatement of infanticide: 

It ia much to be regretted that the statistics of Table No, S 
do not afford a record so complete as couJd be desired; even 
to the degree 1 had fondly calculated on their doing, in the 
course of our careful enquiries in the field. The instances, 
tJiough certainly few in number, should diaUrctly have pointed 
to the change that was being effected in the course of forty- 
years} by enabling us to trace some sort of declining 
scale in the contrast of the sexes, The disproportion between 
males and females ia indeed great in the Table, but it neither 
increases nor lessens in any fonn of sequence: 

I have allowed the Table a place in these pages, despite 
its acknowledged deficiencies, and notwithstanding that the 
statistics, taken by themscJves, give every appearance of tJse 
venerable practice being in full vigour, whilst 1 am fully con¬ 
vinced by the circumstantial evidences which I have given, 
that such is not the truth. I have done so, because it thus 
obtains a value, in showing that t/iefiraftice of infOTttkidt may 
ic exiimt, U’hiUt indkatr its aeittal freifaleftce: that, 

in fact, the strange numerical difference in the sexes, which 
the census allows to amount to 25 per cent., implies wjtli cer¬ 
tainty, only that infanticide hasbeen practised. If the 
custom were In its fullest possible force, consistent with the 
preservation of the r.aec, the sexual divergence would be as 
great as 100 to ; a proportion which allows one girl on 
an average, to ovciy' hiinily—witli less tlian which aJloivancc, 
the race could not survive. 

My readers will have nuticed in Chapter XI. the suggestion, 
that a curious result of long continued infanticide, has been to 
create a malo-producirg variety of the human race. 

It will be oliservetl that in the Table, the proixirtion of 
females who have died, to lOO malia. is (jj G: whilst of those 
alive, it IS 726, This discrepancy bears evidence to the 
inaccuracy of the statistics. Judging from the cirtumstantes 
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^Lttendlng the cCihuj, and the personal tare bestowed on it, to 
obtain genuine results;, I have every reason to think that the ■ 
record of those ative, is as nearly correct as possible: but 
I have not the same confidence as regards those who had 
died, I attribute much of this inaccuracy to the imperfect 
memory of the people, in describing events long past—a 
person once dead, being rarely talked about—but verj' lai^^cly 
also to tlieir habit of ignoring the gentler sex. 

That such a habit should really exist, was suggested to my 
mind, on observing how much girls were left out of count 
when they described the rtuinbera in famillea, and of how great 
importance the birth of a son was esteemed. If a Toda is 
asked how many child ren—kbimokh—^hc has, his reply will 
almost invariably be, so msuiy sons—mokh!* and if further 
information is desired as to his daughters, one has to specify 
tajmokh. On one occasion a father replied to tlie usual 
enquiry ,‘1 have five sons.’ ‘Where are they?' 'There— 
I, 2 . 3 ( 4 * S*’ 1 could only see four. Two or three times the 

numbers were gone over, each time the man gravely counting 
five, I finding only four. So^ pointing to each in succession, 

1 enumerated i —2^—3—4- Where is the fifth ? ‘Therc, he 
said, pointing to his Jy/rif, who quietly nodded approval It 
seems that the good woman had not yet given birth to tile 
child which both parents had agreed to consider a wfl! 

Viewing human action, ever as the resultant of many forces 
—passions, necessities, emotions, habits—pulling in divers dt- 
lecltons, with various dc-grees of strength; we find that iJic 
Todas very early in the world's history, piactically solved 
the difficult physical problem of finding the condition of equi¬ 
librium of those especial forces which affected tiiem ; liow, 
in fact, to sfattd siiil in a world, the law of whose nature is 
that of perpetual tliange— a remarkable example of ihc 

» Mr. Metz ntwrts pfnilnilif itwt the wntrl mtiWh k iisliI liy ihe TfWlni 
fur jilJf, and net fut i Jn rrther Drividiiin dialects it may h-ive ec 

panJnd Ul Its sw a* to int,in tliilcSren, txith ITUdv and fi^niatLi 
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compensatory skill of savages^ which they ewe greatly to 
their large organ of Weight. 

In the description of the Toda character, founded on phre- 
nologtc basi^ ^hich I afforded In previous chapters, 1 have 
endeavoured to expresSj how weak they are in those groups 
of mcjitaJ qualities which enable znen to surmount didituldes 
id life by the force of their natural energies ; how that their 
whole nature is built for the maintenance of the existing 
state of things t how free from cruel^, and how fond of 
diildren; how practical their character, though limited in 
range of vision : and how deheient in tenacity. 

I have also tned to enable my readers to ceajlse the early 
state of things; when the increase of numbers due to the 
luxurious nature of an equatorial climate had outstepped 
the supply of food: and the growth of human Intellect— 
giving the ability to augment the supply—had failed to keep 
pace with the growing density of the popuUtioiL 

Now^ resolve all these forces—the natural tendencies of 
primitive man, and the circumstances by which surrounded— - 
in such direction as exs^ly to neutralise one another; and 
you work out the probJem which the Todas had to solve; 
Only three courses w^ere open to them : ( i.) The prograslve 
exercise of combined labour and skill (2.) Abstinence from 
majTLage, (j.) Destruction of child rcn. 

They tried the firsts and failed. In regard to the second, 
NaturCp who b ever careful of her own interests, was doubtless 
altogether too strong for them. We see they adopted the 
third course, but in such manner as to give their gentle 
natures—gentle above all to children—the least suRi^ng, by 
killing the infad ts without pain, and before the parents had 
opportunity to love them. 

The great similarity in the dispositions of the two sues 
assures me that mothers co-operated with fathers willingly 
lu the deed. 

If the Todas had possessed a large organ of Ar^utsiiivmss, 
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the desire to have, to possess, to retain, would never have 
tolerated ccnlinaed loss of property; but by husbanding 
resources, and by inspiring the reraainlng organism to repeated 
exertion, would have contrived somehow or in some way to 
preterve tkdr {hildr^. I-^rgc Philoprogenitiveness combined 
with Acqui^tiveness, both frustrated, would have caused them 
madly to children. The burden of their daily cry would 
have been 

CWt me childrtfl, or ebt 1 die. 

With such organisation it would have been impossible to live 
without young, and the equilibrium which they formed, would 
have included the preservation of their piogeny. The equi¬ 
poise would probably have been produced, primarily by the 
hoarding of food, in the manner of anU, The race would 
have been great in the preservation of meat, and the formation 
of beaver-1 ike dams for the storage of water. 

But if their heads had also been gifted with large organs 
of Constructivencss, Secrativeness, Destructiveness, and Com- 
bativeneas ; had they, in fart, been brackyc^pkalk, their Innate 
ingenuity and vigour, would, by enabling them to oveitome 
difficulties, have obviated even the necessity to consider the 
matter of Infanticide, The inhi svsmid not kave been iti- 

JanticidaL 

We see then, that the wholesale of primitive 

races is not the brutal evidence of an aggressive savage vigour, 
but the contrary. It is the retre^de step which ignorant 
tribes of vieak and amsabU dispositions tack to esrape the 
natural consequences of their own hefpkssnesi. They may be 
recognised at a glance, hy the lor® narrow dolich«ephalk 
head, formed as if a vertical slice had been cut ofif from either 
sidt. 

In p*)ccs3 of time, as the cranium of early man expands, 
from the narrow to the broad t>T»c, his disposition changes j 
he may become cannibal, but he ceases to kill infants 
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from the motives, and in the gentle manner'described in 
this chapter. 

The Toda's conservative sense—quite bestial in its univer^ 
sality—must have been much gratified at the success of hia 
practical scheme ; little suspecting, and caring still less, that 
when, by this infanricide, he had stopped the expanding 
power of his race, he had also, In removing one of the greatest 
incentives to labour that Nature has presented to us, inter¬ 
cepted national progress and development 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FOLVAKDRY, 

Pofyaniffy VarwTis parU &/tk/ 'o^rid nf Pi&fysUtifry 

—Amon^ tkn CAttc a/ 

tVidims^nis^T^if p/dtdHd Ot»fdUst—I}^Arw fir CAiMr^L 

The pcljMndtoiu state is that fortn of pQlygamy which, 
as practised by the Tod^s^ may both correctly and concisely 
be described as being the imtjfui fHarria^^ 0/am wemtH arj'M 
s^ara/ wtan, di/or ^ratAtrs ar wmr rdatt^ns. 

We must not allow our conception of savage matrimony— 
no matter what its form—to be cramped by comparing it too 
rigidly by our experiences of the ^ holy state ‘ in civilised life. 
Reniemhcr that barbarians^ in the very nature and degree of 
their social condition, live in most primitive fornix Their 
hoLises are crowdctl to excess: their dothes are scant: their 
ceremonies, free of all symboh inference* or poetry, are bald^ 
simpEe and direct Toda marriage^ strange as its nature may 
appear to be, nevertheless merits honour equally w'ith those 
other and better understood forms of matrimony^ commonly 
contracted by priniirive or even sc mi-barbarous races, 

Prom the da)^ of our childhood we have been educated to 
the spectacle of the Turlc and his score of wives*—perhap.iij 
rather respecting the av^dUl man, for his prowess in ruling such 
a household of ivomen and children, Wc know, also^ that his 
form of poK^mmy is the ancient habit of many existing 
nations^ a> itu'as of mcL'S which have long since pas^^ away j 
and that the practice haa, witlrin the mcmof^» of the present 
generation, been revived in a niodern Clmstian community. 
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The Toda woman is restricted by the force of dreumsfanCES, 
to consort with from four to five husbands. Her mamage ie 
also quite respectable; and in point of antiquity, it probably 
‘ whips «rreatioii.' She weds for life, 'for better, for worse j' 
and the married couple give actual security for good bcha- 
viouf. 

That this practice U neither a modem creation nor peculiar 
to the Todas alone, history and works of modem travel 
afford ample evidence. It will amply suffice for our purpose 
to quote a few instances. 

The Bible, in making frequent mention of customs of 
the barbarians—in the midst of whom we find the Jews, on 
their first rising to notice, embedded—strictly analogous 
to those which obtain amongst the Todas, In respect to 
matrimony; leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that poly¬ 
andry was. in those early days, an old and wcU-establLshed 
institution in the world. And that such is really the truth, 
will become more and more evident, as from time to time, 
in the course of these pages, 1 have recouise to Scripture in 
drawing alientton to andent usage, Indeed the strong 
feeling I entertain, that in the Todas, we have actually a living 
spccimeu of some of these races, renders the reference to the 
historical evidence of the Bible, the more fascinatuig, as it ts 
important 

Foljrandry waa a recognised institution^ amongst the 
famoos Ar>aB—the race to which we Etighsh. in common 
with most civilised nations, have lately found oursdvcs to be 
allied by ties of language, and perhaps of consanguinity. 

It is still practised by portions of that race, now settled in 
the Western Himalayas. 

It has been noted as a custom of the ancient Mcdcs and 

Getes- 

Cicsar's description of the mode of matnmonizl allianccp 
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which our own British forefatheta in Cdtic days—^before ihc 
nation had become English through suffusion of Teutonic ' 
btood—used to form* has been read by every school-boy. * It 
was commoUp* writes C«sar+ *fof a n Limber of brothers or 
other near relations to use their v^ives promiscuously * * It is 
not perhaps^ quite pleasant to be told that such the custom 
of our own anoestoisij and efforts b.ave In consequence been 
made to throw doubt on the correctness of the statement ; 
but that it MM indeed the habit of the Celtic portion of the 
mhabitants^ I see no cause for doubting. Ifi as 1 believe to 
be the ^ep the custom of the ancient Britons^ and of the 
Todas^ is in this rcspcctp identical, any light which these pages 
may bring to bear upon the curious and ancient practice, 
cannot fail to be accepted with greatly enhanced interest 

Polj^'andry prevails also amongst tribes now occupying 
divergent tracts of the Indian Peninsula, but whechp speaking 
various dialects of the same Drdvidian language^ which is the 
ifiother-toHgue of our Todas, were manifestly at diio time, dost 
neighboura—via:, in the moimtajns of Ceylonp and along the 
Southern Ghats. 

It tidsta at this day amongst the KalmukSp and has onlv 
just died out with the last of the Tasmanians. 

It is known to be the practice of ' some families Of the 
Iroquois/* 

We shall be better placed, to understand all the conditions 
of this venerable institutionp on perusing the follovnng few 
simple customs—partaking of the full force of law-s—in 
regard to the management and inheritance of property; such 
as land, cattle* food and chattels, which obLaiii amongst the 
Todas;— 

L It has already been told that the tribe h divided into 
clans--kaleh.^ 

^ J. Cfiur," De Bello Gallico.' 

■ Lubbock,^The OrtBiii of Cmliiatiofi and Piimitwe Ccmditicni of Wiuih" 

* Kaidiiit a DrAvidbii—KaiHresc—imid, which, ihoHEh ™d by rho 
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IL Each clan has gracing aDd Ibrest land of its owHt which 
is divided between the villages of the clan^ each village being 
situated in its o^vn land. 

III. Each village Is the abode of a family or inttmatcly 
related pDition of a clan, w'hose cattle are herded together 

IV. Whilst the land U in each case, the property of the 
village Itself^ and caiuiot he alienated or sold, with or without 
the consent of the Occupants the cattle which graze on it^ are 
the private property of mdividuahs being males. 

V. The milk of the entire herd is lodged in the p^lthchi, or 
village dairy, from which each person, male and female, receives 
for his or her daily consumption \ * the unconstnned balance 
being divided, as personal and saleable property, amongst 
the male members of all ages, in proportion to the rmmherof 
cattle ivhich each possesses in the herti 

VI. The grain food collected in the form oflfCitu,^ from the 
Badagas, is divided amongst the community. 

VIL No femaiers, whether married or single, possess pro¬ 
perty: butn yutter all circumstances of life, are supported by 
their male relations; being fed from the common jtock. 

VIIJ. Wlien a father dies, his personal property Is divided 
equally among all the sons. If the deceased^ being an elder 
hrothcTp should have no sons, his next brother inherits the 
property. 

IX. All children of both sexes, belong to the fathers family : 
and inheritance runs through the male line only. Thus (l) 
if a widow should Te-marry, her sons by both mhrriages^ have 
claims oti their respective father's property^ (a) If a widower 
marries again, bis property will be inherited by his sons of 
both marriages* equally, (3) If one or more women arc in 
common to several men, ikick husband considers ait the 

£^.id[a^s, is, cnrioiusly not etnplnyi^ by the Todas, who have nfl 

for cLue 

* Mr. J. llRicks, tale Cfiniiiiiss.intier of the NeiljfbcrrHM 

^ See CIiAptcT XVII. fftr the rnaruiEHPcnt of lEic dniry. 

' See Cliapicr VUL on. Ihc cusiuiii of cotkcitiijj kuiu. 
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children as his—though each woman is mother only to her 
ow’H— and each male child is an heir to the property of all of 

the fathers. , 

X, In order to avoid the complications that would arise, m 
the matter of food and the guardianship of property, from 
the re-marriaE* widows, if they entered other families, 
taking their children with them; either a brother or other 
near relation of her deceased husband, takes her to wife. She 
' remains in the family.’ Such is Toda expression. 

The following was early Semitic custom (let DeuEcionomy 
XXV. 5): 'If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, 
and have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry 
without unto a stranger; her husband’s brother'—or ' next 
kinsman,* says a marginal note—shall go in unto her, and 
take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an 
husband’s brother* unto her.* This practice, is either pure 
polyandry, or it pertains to that extreme communistic stale 
of society, to which, as 1 shall shortly dcmonstrati:, polyandry 

belongs. , . j 

I met on one occasion, the instance of a man who had 
just separated fr.wn a very good-looking young wife of about 
fourteen years of age, in order that he might many his elder 
brother’s widow. It was looked on as a matter of course 
that the widow should 'remain in the family:' and the 
rctcntioiv of two wives, in a community where the women 
are considerably in the minority, is out of the questioin. The 
girl had immediately espoused another; for until children 
have been bom, the Todas do not mind the marriage of a 
widow out of the family. 

These and other instances of the grave, practical, and 
undeviating nature of this curious people, made a great 

impression on me at the time. 

Perhaps the feeling which engrosses the Toda mmd more 

» Tn fMC up 5Md unto ihe bfothcr. 
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than any other, and may be termed hi5 ruling pasaloiip is 
that of K^ctrsiitjr JffT children. 

The first instance which came to light of the serious— 
everj'thing with the Toda as taken am j/r/rwrir—nature of this 
toptCp was when the w'omen of a certain village had collected 
round IJS^ in obedfeoce to summons ; one was noticed sitting 
conspicuously apart* givmg the impression that she was in 
some way tabued. "V^Tiat is the matter with her? Is she 
sick?' *KoJ 'Mourning?* not that" "She is a 

barudi*’ they said quietlyp and in the pitying tone in which 
one would apply the word ' crazy.' A handsome woman of 
fortyr with the eyes and nose of a hawk. She had committed 
no fault ; had added several boys and girls to the population. 
She was not ilk nor defonnedj or sulky. She was merely a 
barudip a widow. Now* it is a reproach to be a widows unless 
quite old t or to be childless ; the word barudii in the Toda 
language, bearing the triple meaning of old w^oman, widow, 
and barren .womaiL Thbi person, we have secttp was neither 
old nor stenle, yet as a widow who should be, hut was not, 
producing children, ahe was put to shame. 

To be a baruda, or widower, 'is equally a term of reproach 
for men 

Another illustration. We met with two brothers—men 
past sixty years of age, whose joint wife had died. In order 
to avoid the disgrace of being sEyltd baruda, as well, {k>ubtlesH, 
as to obtain the services of some one who could cook their 
meals, they bad forthwith man-red agaiiL But being elderly 
gentlemen* joint fathers of nine children, including twins* 
and not caring for further additions to their family they had 
selected to be their joint wife, a woman of dfiy* who, having 
been t/iscari/^ as st€rihj was then living a single and neglected 
life. 

I have ascertained positively, that so great is the disgrace 

* Hlq deiiv^mdin of ihii word Lai alreiudy been given in Chapter VI Lp 
Note 
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attached to the epithets banida [ind banidit as applied to 
youD§^ mamed people^ the husband would connive at any 
steps his wife might take to obtain cliildren* The way 
in which my informant described what would be done in 
these drcumstancesj leaves no doubt io my mind of the truth 
of what 1 have written. 

The Bible affords many instances of the display amongst 
primitive tribes of this craving for progeny, and of the 
reproach attaching to sterility. In Genesis xvi, 2—51 we 
find Sarai prefers that her husband Abram should have 
children by her maidn rather than there should be none in the 
house. We meet with a similar occurrence, narrated too 
with a clearness that leaves no doubt as to the intention, in 
Genesis xxx.^ I—4 in the case of Raehctp the wife of Jacob. 
Again In i Samuel L The hook of Genesis^ xxxviii.^ gives 
another instance^ aiMl another motive. 

Of this desire for progeny I have seen many examples 
amongst the Todas, so strongly marked, but to all appear^ 
ancea apart from die sense of personal ambition, and separate 
from any demands of religion^* or requirements for support in 
old age^ as to give the impression that it was the prifuitive 
faculty of Fhiloprogenitiveness, acting so insensibly, naturally, 
as to have the character more of a plain instinct, than of an 
intelligent human feeling- 

There is something vciy affecting in the spectacle which 
these people present; so like animals in their primitive 
notions ; closing In round upon one another, huddling together, 
and breeding with such a 3 ceal as if they feared to Jose their 
hold on the worid, Yetn even, murdering many^ that many 
might survive the dleaded danger. 

“ Thla pectiliartty has already beeti nnticed En Chapter XX. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

POLYANDRY—MARRIAGE. 

Eefruiknl — P^€u!iar nutara ff/ BffWjy^Aiit Pafia — * Wwlf /A™ AffVi 
iA/j f *— TAi ^tdtf/Mg' Rtj^ — PiuruitJ^ ^ 

ir/ Pttf^^jf^Toda e:ipr;es^rv/ffr Sfarru^t — TA^ anJ Amm 

CHAF+ The betrothal of the sexes in marria^ is arranged in this 
—fashiori. The father or other male guardian of the lad—or 
the young man himseU' if of age and in a position to negotiate 
his own affairs—Seeks an interview with the male protector of 
the girl whom he desires to wed. IF his project he encouraged, 
nothing remains in the form of preliminaries but to discuss 
the amount of endowment—kCikuJi to be givciL This is 
never paid jji cash. Money Is a very scarce aitide in the 
jungles ; mon^ may be, will be spent: and land not being 
transferable property, as we saw in the last Chapter, whilst 
kine affords the means of immediate support for a family, and 
is inheritable, the conference must of necessity be almost 

entirely restricted to determining the number of cattle_ 

buffalos—of which the keikuli shall consist j which, abhough 
It vanes to a certain extent, lies commonly between one and 
four in number. 

We imagine the young man to say, * I will give you two 
buffalos as kSikuli for your daiighter/ Here we note that 
owing to female infantidde^ girls are in grrsit demand i hence 

* KeSkuli OT kekhuR Dri- 

vidian IDCt, leal n 

Aii{)tlwT possible d«ivatiati Is kuth - ■irfrmivi. Vilai - iria, Kaikuli 
[POPX-J 
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the dowry is vt^cived, not givcOi by the damsel's parents^ 
*Ask me never so much dowry and and 1 will ^vc 
according as yt shall say unto me z but give me the damsel 
to wife.* Genesis xxxiv.^ i z. The girl's father may reply, 
'We aje ail relations. I don't want your property. You 
have proved your sincerity. I will give you in exdiange 
one. IWQ^ three, or four buffalos' This return present, may be 
more or it may he less than that offered by the wooer Such, 
as I am assured by my friend, Mr. MetZ) is actual Toda 
mediCKl of managing these adairs. 

1 am not prepared! to supply a reason for this custom. Tt 
may be a survival of some more ancient pmcticej or It may 
be a method suggested by self tespect The girl has been 
asked in marriage. ' She is not to be had for nothing. The 
young man is in eamesl^ and it is going to be a wedding and 
no mistake, ^ 

We notice that the transaction is not the payment so much 
as the exchange of dowers. Seemingly it is a worthless 
arrangement, binding on neither party^ But worked in a 
simple way by simple minds, it appears to be held as a test of 
honesty df bitcntioa And—as we shall shortly have oppor¬ 
tunity of observing—becomes a security for good behaviour, 
by affording the means for punishing breaches of matrimonial 
com pact. 

When the bargain has been struck, the damserfs father 
intimates bis formal consent to the marriage by placing his 
foot on his son-in-law's head, after the mode described In 
Chapter IV., saying,' L give *—tashkciL Alfairs may now be 
held to have reached that stage on the road to matrimonial 
bappifiesa, somewhat corresponding to the point in the nego- 
dation of French marriages; when the only remaining step to 
be taken, consists in consulting the young lady's seutiraents on 
the proposed union. 

The dowry is now due from the bridegroom, and he may 
not recede from his part of his compact; that h to say, if the 
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girl iKccpts hlnij he miist miiry her. The power of taking or 
rejecting this man who aspires to be her future lord being 5 till 
hers^ the opportunity of judging for herselff how far he is to her 
taste^ is now afforded her. Most praedcaj and sensible race I 

In the absence of all rites and ceremonies, but with the 
approval of parents^ and in full cognisance of the village 
community of relatives, these young people are now held 
to be a married pair, on trial for a day and night An 
entire house— eight feet square—is given np to them, and in 
this they live with closed door during the short period of pro¬ 
bation, food being passed in to them by the girfs mother. 
The damsel is required to make up her mind on the expiry 
of this brief honeymoon, cither to accept or reject her suitor. 
If she refuse the man, he goes away the subject of depre¬ 
datory remarks. If, on the contrary, she should tell her 
mother that she will have him, the pair ate now held to be 
man and wife.* Neither he nor she can recede from then- 
bargain without punishment} which would take the form of a 
fine of some portion of the curious dower, if referred to a 
tribunal of Elders—katacamm. 

The husband now gives his wife a necklace,’ of value accord- 
ing to his means—unmarried girls do not wear necklaces— 
and sets her up with a new mantle. The bride may receive 
from affectionate parents little trifl es towards beginning to keep 
house. 1 tried to ascertain what would be a welcome pmsent 
on such occasions, but found that after my informant had 
mentioned a brass cup and plate he stumbled so mucht I feel 
quite within the bounds of safe^ tf I throw in a pair of brass 
armlets or silver ^ar-rings. 

The wife now either accompanies her husband to his own 
house, or they both remain in her father's village^ according 

* Litcndly Ai ^^kusdtjftd^ sr Klivcd = * vnfi * or' jAi wAtf it 

Aoand tff mr.' See dcnintiim 'm Cluptir YJ L, Note K, 

* AnKPbg same of |fac oibH in South India, marriage b mtUled by 
ryin^ a thread nr thin slip of barh round the neck This prardce shuwi 
the otigin uf the Toda cu^tUftl. 
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iniay be most convenient to thom- In either ca^c, the 
jnamage both in name and in fact* is idctitEcaL 

It is the cu^om for the husband to give a feast to his 
nearest relatives on such a joyous occasion. 

It will be seen that up to this stage* the woman is married 
with her own consent to one man—he who pays the dowry, 
or gives security to society for his own good behavioun But 
now, if the husband has brothers or very near rolathics, all 
living togethefp they may each, if both she and he consent* 
paiidcipate in the right to be considered her husband also, on 
making up a share of the dowry that has been paid. In fact 
it was formerly their almost universal custom—in the daj'^ 
when women were more scarce than they arc now for a 
/itmi/jf of nmr rtlathns to Uv€ together in one mand^ fmitng 
chiidrm i^nd fdl itt c&mmon. 

Now if we consider thiit one or more brothers may each 
become the husbands of separate wives by virtue of having 
cadi paid a dower, and that younger brothers as they grow to 
age of maturity, and other brothers as they become widowed, 
may each, either take separate wives o-r purchase shares in 
those already in the family, we can at once underetand tliat 
any degree of complication in perfectly lawful wedded lifep 
may be met with, from the sample of the single man living 
with a single wife* to that of the. group of lelatives married 
to a group of wives. We begin to see also wby tribes 
following pol>^dJous habits, endeavour to prevent further 
complications by maldtig widows ‘ remain in the family/ 

All the children of these very promiscuous unions are held 
to be brothers and sisters. And as, as is manifestp a genera¬ 
tion or two of such marriages must produce inextricable con¬ 
fusion in relationships^ so we find that the Todas* who like 
nothing so much as reducing things to simple formulae* rather 
ignore the whole subject, terming them anatnma,^ They will 
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describe the connection between such brotheis as follows; 

Their foth ers are brtJtbcrs-iH'law: their mothers being sisters^ 
they are brothers.' An unde is s^led 'my little father’; 
moat significant. 

The marriage system I have described is elastic. It la 
capable of being modified in its intcmal working without 
change in the actual principle. Thus, when women are scarce, 
several men have to be content with one wife between them. 
But as women become more numerous, a greater proportion 
of men are able to procure a wUe a^piect This condition 
of permanent routine is supremely satisfying to the Toda 
mind. 


The general expression for marriage is represented by the 
word kUdiken — I join.* Thus, ' Beliani is married to 
Nastufi ’ would be translated Beliani Nastuilg kfidthchr, or 
they arc joined to one another. But in addressing a man 
with the casual question of, ‘ Are you married t ’ the ordinary 
tray of putting it, would be to say, * Is there a son }Mokh 
valhchya? He would reply, Ha, mokh vathchi, 'Yes, there 
is a son:' or if married, but riUdless, he would deUil, 
An kukh kildtbbini. mokh illade —<1 joined a woman, a son is 
noL’ 

Similarly, the enquiry made of a woman would be, Belthta 
gavthchya Is the neck-ring tied t ’* 

Mr. Metz has been so good as to describe for me a singular 
custom connected with weddings, which he leamt subse¬ 
quently to my having left the Nilagiris; of which no sort of 
explanation can be supplied by the Todas, 

"When the wife has gone seven months with her first child, 
she retires with her husband alone, to the depths of the 
village wood, where at the foot of some tree she places a 


* I am uut wrtein rtat m the word ‘join,’ we have got the mw, primi. 
live mt^,ps ^ klidiei.. Tht Hindusomi word kadna. aivd its 

root migbt be compofed. 
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lamp. Kneeling before the light, she receives from her 
husband a bow and arrow, made by him,^ which she salutes 
by lowering her forehead to them. Taking up the weapons, 
sbe asks> ^ What is the name of your bow f'—each elan appa¬ 
rently having a difcient name for its bow. He tells her the 
name, Kurkutvashk or Virzhvashk, or any other, Question 
and answer arc repeated three times. The wife then deposits 
the bow and arrow at the foot of the tree. The pair Temain 
at the spot without shelter but that of the ttec overhead, aJL 
night, eating a meal that evening, and another in the morning* 
before letum to the village. 

This looks very much Ifltc the perpetuation of a custom 
inherited from some past condition of life* when Todas 
carried weapous. 'But its object, and the reason for post¬ 
poning the ceremony for some months after marriage, is not 
easy to compfehend- Perhaps, in a cofninunistic era, possibly 
antecedent to i>oIyandiy—sec Chapter XXVIL—it may have 
implied an acknowledgment of paternity, and of the obligation 
on the part of the father^ to provide food for the coming 
family, 

* It wOl be remembered that the weapons at funerals ate made by 

the Ketas. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

KJLYANDRY—MORALITY. 

on aiiriAti££ a/ JiarAof^S J/o" ’— 
J^£?lve^—D£^^my tiffmhMes ftef f .^lV4?m£ffs InJ^iafue 

—JE^frairfi'jr orr rure — Ccrmfia/tJ^ i^a£Af/^rI — 

U/fra mack m/ FrivnU /Vtfrfik'tf— 

ferity Ble^ ajfy^atVfii- 

ThESE people have been described by travellers, as grossly 
inconstant in thetr married life ; men and iffomes; leaving and 
even exchanging wives or husbands jn fickleness, much as the 
whim seizes them. 

Indeed it appears a common opiiuon that fickleness [s, in a 
remarkable degree^ the attribute of barbarous man. He is 
either expected to display the inconstancy of an amorous 
people, full of fire and wild savage license : or perhaps the 
softer^ childlike instability of a race of Arcadian simpUcity» 
and romantic habit: but fickleness in some form or other, as 
the notable peculiarity ol his primitive institutions. On the 
contrary' whatever may be his moraJ conditton, behold a 
singularly calm^ collected and unimaginative body, acting 
mvariably with a dry practical object 

Let us examine then, the condition of one ol 
sr^s towards ar:^amjaHon, which society to the intro- 
duc/ioH of potyandry ; and if in this early stage we still find 
much that appears tmmorah let us discriminate between the 
lapse from a higher standard, and that which b merely a vety 
stow rate of upward progress. Secluded and isolated from 
fellow (nan, there seems no reason why the Toda should not 
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rj-main unchanged in habits almost through al! Dme : but in 
the tjresence of a superior civilisation, action may be observed 
to commence; habits improve, though perhaps only up to a 
certain low stage, almost insensibly, and much as a llowcr 
expands, chemically influenced in the light ol the sun. 

The combined institutions of the dower and inhcr.Unce. 
afford as strong guarantees for the stable nature of the 
marriage tic as any race of inferior moral culture could wd 
give Indeed* no social customs redound more to their credit 
for practical sagacity than these. Tlie young man mak« his 
offer of marriage, which being accepted, the bargain, so far as 
he is concerned, is dosed, and his dowry is dur. 

The girl, after sufficient deliberation, accepts this man ; when 
the father is liable for her portion, to the man who has now 

become tier husbaiid. _ 

Women, ee we linve seen, nol beinj able to mbent pro- 
penjr, the bnsbabd and father of the tamilp a, alone reapon- 

sible for the food supply, , . ,k 

U then at any time the wife should be discarded, the whole 

of her family mould be interested in the question of who is 
to feed her,- and thus naturally as it were, become guardians 
of the law. Or if, on the other hand, the wife 
her husband-s protection, he would claim from her _fa her. 
restitution of the dowry he had paid. Had it been th^ir 
custom that women could inherit property, men might i.ash 
their hands of the duty of supporting wife and family, and 
women would have encouragement to separate from thcif 
husbands, taking their children with them. Of course, su i 
simple trap, for rti.training the sexes 

except in conditions of much honesty and good faith, A c^d 
left to staA-e. or a woman to beg or cam a separate livelihood, 
are slght-s absolutely unknown In such a united community. 

Instances have occurred, but are acknowledged 
of the bridegroom not having found the means of fulfilling 
his part of the compact , not having paid the dowry, even by 
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the time a child hjid becri bom of his itiarHage. Had this 
beep a hard-working people^ such a difhcuity could have been 
5 u mounted by bis acting as Jacob did for Radhelp whose 
proposilior, accepted by Laban, was ' I wiU serve thee for 
seven yeans" for her—Genesis xxiXp i S. But no circumstance 
has yet induced the dolichocephalic Toda to Labotin 

In such a case as has been describedp the marriage is simply 
cancelled^ both parties being competent to marry agaim But 
mark the decision as regards the child; whether son or 
daughter it remains the property of the father. The mother 
nurses and canes for it during infancy: but when it can take 
care of itself; when in fact it requires food from the family 
stock, it goes to its father^s home. Here w'e recognise the 
influence of the properly law. Some one must feed and 
clothe the child : but women have no property ; hence the 
father must take charge of it. Such would be the judgment 
of the k^tacaram. 

As regards the national feeling on such an affair; it would 
be looked on as a mishapp an unfortunate occurrence^ and the 
defaulter would lose [q public estimation. He might be floed 
a bulfalo or two: but there the mattcrivould end. in sedate 
quicL The child bom of the union would not suffer in any 
way; it is the son of so and so; there is the father^ whose 
heir he is^ and that, his inothcr. 

If the Toda mode of inheriting property should give the 
impression that women are not of much account in the 
family, such a view would be quite incorrett Woman's 
Influence in the mand, through her husbands and chiidmnp ts 
real By the great tolerance and moderation of the meiip 
aided by a very sufficient mental power and mastery of her 
subject, she maintains a good position in the house, ft is not 
so much that the two sexes are equally balanced, for even if 
of like mental power, the musirular ability to enforce a 
requirement must always remain with the man, as that the 
women have settled into a position which gives ample scope 
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for the practice of feminine dutieSp and of acquiring nsefd 
experience in the management of afTaira, If the husbands 
should difip the widow would be fully cocnpeteiit to act as 
trustee of any cattle they may have leftp and as guardian of 
her children^ whether she married again, or maintained her 
single state. 

In the event of a woman not bearing any children to her 
husbandj he may marry again : but in such case he must 
support the hist wife: and^ as a matter of course, he has to 
pay another dower for the second. 

In possession, therefore, of these evidences of wedded life, 
and bearing in recollection the staid nature of this singular 
people, 1 feel convinced that separation between pairs is not 
lightly tolerated. Easy-tempered, thoroughly communistic^ 
and not very nice in their discrimlnatton of the duties of 
husbands and wives to one anotheri many of the causes which 
lead to separations amongst civilised people, must be absent 
from them, and motives for divorce would not be frequent 

What an insight does the simple practice of the dowerp not 
give into the direct nature of their minda I Both parties 
promise^ and the promise is their bond 1 It ia not that it is 
a conscientious people, but so guileless and free from talent 
for plot, and all so much alike, that seemingly they possess 
almost intuitive knowledge of one another's intentionsi We 
notice the same peculiarity amongst the inferior animals^ and 
for want of a better word, term it instinct I have often thought 
that much of this instantaneous understanding we observe 
in animals, as well as the rapidity w'ith which, amongst nearly 
pure races of man, information U disseminated, and the unity 
of impulse with which they work in combining for a common 
end, is due greatly to close similarity in cranial contour.^ 
Are sly animals ever found associated in herds or troops! 

* This peciiliaiity was i remflxkablie fealrure iu the Indian Mutlnr of 
the year i8|7; the T^3dlw>n of a aemi-birbajous imc, of stnSiiag ufli- 
fnrmity of cruiiil devekpiuenL 
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I confess to a feeling of great a^tonishnient that barbariana 
should conduct their household arrangenients with the staid¬ 
ness and good sense of mciobcrs of the Teutonic family of 
nations. YeL though free from taint of fieklenessp Toda 
social morality can scarcely be defended. We find him 
bound down to keep the p^ce, and behave himself as a 
Toda shouldp and not throw hts wife and children on the 
parish. But for the rest wc find him still a gross savage. 

In the outward behaviour of the sexeSp 1 have been amused 
to notice how much the custom and edquctte observed in 
civilised life is derived from iAAr mexieL 1 have never seen 
any among our list of the proprieties in the slightest degree 
overetepped by them in ordinary daily intercourse, except 
perhaps in their habit of calling a spade a spade. Modest- 
looking women arc by no means rare. They remain habitually 
at home, keeping together as demure as cats. They have 
their own places of private resort* on which members of the 
opposite sex would not presume to intrude. They manage 
their cumbersome garments to perfection. But it must not 
be supposed that they are moral* or have scruples. It is the 
human animal m its wild state. 

No unmarried class exists^ to disturb sociely with its loves 
and broils. More's the pity ! for that same society much 
needs to be startled into energy out of its hum-drum life! 
The warm breath of poetry and romance never passei through 
these people. It must long ago have been quenched with the 
introduedon of infanticide and polyandry. Defects lie entirely 
the other way i it is a ^ very much marned " people. Every 
man and ev«y woman, every lad and every girl is some¬ 
body's husband or wife; tied at the earliest possible age» and 
bound by grinding social law, in the bonds of unpoetk 
matrimony* extending almost over the entire term of adult 
life. Sacred characters, such as the pAiiL and pSlkarp4l* are 
merely husbands off duty. With the exception of a cripple 
girlj and of those women who> past the child-bearing age* 
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were widows, 1 did not tneet with s single instsece oi iinniar- 
ried adult females. But, on the contraiy, I have been able 
to record several examples of maids wedded in childhood, 
either to boys or to young men; and in one Instance of a 
young woman of seventeen married to a boy of fourteen 
years,—Sec Table PJo. 9 . 

Although there arc degrees of kinship, within whose limits 
the union of the sexes Is held in actual abhorrence, yet half- 
brothers and sisters are not included amongst die objettior- 
ables. I judge from the internal evidence afforded by their 
mode of life t the size and crowded condition of their liny 
houses: their natural dispositions, so gregarious and unac- 
quisitive as to be uncontrolled by such moral doubts as a 
sense of personal property outraged, would prompt: the dis¬ 
proportion of the sexes: unlimited opportunity. These 
points conspire to convince with irresistible force, that here 
communism is in fullest operation. 

Veiy possibly, some etiquette may be in force among them 
to place a certain bar on their private practices. But I have 
not had opportunity to ascertain absolutely the form and 
outline of their private domestic habits. My belief is—and 
in this respect Mr. Metz is in full accord with me—that every 
disgusting habit, which might be expected in such a state of 
life, is the common practice among them, but unaccompanied 
by much sense of impropriety. 

The almost entire absence of cv'idence of foreign blood in 
their veins, is worthy of note, even if a reason may not 
be ascribed with any degree of confidence, to the phenomenon. 
Surrounded by tribes, vaiying much in appearance from the 
Todas, and from one another, and for many years in close 
pfojfliulty to art English settlemeiit ] yet not one single 
Europeanised countenance has been met amongst them, nor 
could I point with certainty to any faces bearing the stamp 
of a foreign native tribe. 
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POLVAKORY—Its CAUSE. 


^nmedUaUd origin e/ PofyanJrjr—Pitrtnel^cai 
„ lAitactMi is Rt^ Ckangt in tk* €karxUr o/Rti^rt. 


MaKV axe the reasons to which this peculiar form in the 

imion of the sexes has been ascribed. 

Mr. Talboys-Wheeler inclines to the opiniM that the 
custom might, amongst some races of the Aryas. have 
originally been induced ‘at some primeval epoch, m the 
course of mierations ' from their cradle in Central Asia, to 
seek new homes to the eastward of the Indus, ?nd under such 
circumstances they would naturally bring with them as few 


33 potsaible*" ^ 

Some authors entertain the impression that whatever may 
have actually developed the practice, as an established insb* 
tution it commends itself to the suffrages of women through 
the inauence which an enhanced value confers on them. 
One writer even going so far as to suggest that women are 
induced to perpetuate their custom of mfantKide for the 
ourpose of maintaining this inHuenoe. Others again, amongst 
whom am Dr. Inman,•and Mr. Talboj^Whecler, attribute its 
perpetuation to the necessity for ‘beeping the population 
low* by * preventing any undue increase in the number? of a 

family/ 


I Tatboys-Wheslef, * Hisuny of Indii’ 

» Inman, * Ancient Faithi embodied in 


Andent Nimes.’ 
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Su' John Lubbock h * disposed to regard it as to eicccp- 
tional phenomenon^ arising fmtn the paucity of Female/* 
In which opinion he is supported by Mr. Bodwick^ who sera 
that 'in a condition of society where women are in the 
minority, as with the rapidly dying tribes of Austral ia^ a 
system very like Indian polyandry is begotten,' * 

Xonc of these authors appearing quite to have traced the 
practice to its absolute origin : but rather to have assigned it 
to what is, at best, probably one of its proximate causes 
only, the few foUowing pages arc devoted to the endeavour to 
throw some further light on this sodieu'hat obscure and very 
ancient cnntonu 

It is not assuming too much, from O'Ur acquaintance with 
the working of nature's laws, that the numerical proportions 
of the sexes should be one oF approximate equality. The 
census taken oF all civilised countries, mc^t carefully and oft 
repeated, assures us that nearly the same number of females 
arc horn in them as males : that nearly an equal portion 
die, though from difTerent causes—women's Feminine trials 
tending to compensate the risks to which men are exposed— 
and that the balance remains on the whole, nearly the same» 
In spite of many disturbing effects. Thus we grow codviocedj 
that if the correlation between the sexra should grow to what 
we perforce view as abnormal, certain unusual—^probably 
unnatural—influences must have been working to disturb the 
symmetry of theLr retations. 

We are also agreed that the passion between the sexes, has 
in ail ages, and under every diversity of ctrcmnstance, appeared 
to be nearly identical in the human face. 

How then, in the presence of this natural equality and 
uniform sensibility of the sexes^ with the positive inforoiatioo 
recorded in the last chapter, that every Toda woman 

* Lubbocki *The Origin df CivillHtioa and Primitive Coedittn cf 
MmnJ 

* Boawick, * Duly Life and Origm of the Taimaoiana,* 
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maniAa, do we. come to find th^t this race find so aitanged 

the proportion, that only one wife was available for several — 

husbands i 

Let ns endeavour briefly to trace the growth of savage 
cnstOQif, from their primeval state up to the period during 
which polyandryi firat was introduced, then became the con¬ 
cretion we now find iL‘ I believe the practice of comtnimisRip 
in its most unrestricted and therefore grossest form^ to have 
been the basis of man's sofdal system, when in the natural or 
absolutely undeveloped stage of his saVage existence. 1 ground 
this conviction greatly on the experiences which have been 
gained of the very promiscuous customs Of the Todas, as well 
as of primirive races all over the world : and largely, as a fair 
logical deduction^ that 1 draw from a consideration of the Toda 
cranium j in which it is almost impossible to be otlienvise 
than struck with the overwhelming preponderance of the entire 
domestic group of organs, over the moral, secretive, and 
acxj^uisitive constitution ^ th us forming a combination of forceSi 
which, in races living densely secluded fives, and at a penod 
when the sexes were reared ui equal numbers, must have 
produced an irrepressible deshe to maintam everything 
Avithout nsserve or restriction^ eoynessp or piudery— 
f« amoc^ the associated group* call it dan, kmsfollq 

Of tribe f terms which amongst thrac densely gregarious people 
are nearly synonymous. 

At some advanced period in human progress ; when dans 
had increased in ske, and circumstances bad encouraged the 
creation of varieties in tribal custom: when the growth qf 
local interests, and an active sense of tnutual dependence, 
fostered and promoted by the warm preference which the 

* I beg bw to ackomriedgie the pleasure aud a^lvautage I li*ve denved 
bom me rttniy uf Sir. M'Lemwn^s rroA * Prhiutiw Mamagei i toaajf of 
the In whkh, on the prunitiTC canditim nf maji^ bdieving thrm to 
be strikingly acemte^ 1 hare Uicwpoiiiwd in winui parts of ihia wvil^ 
and cspecUIlT in thia diaiitcT. 
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sexes feel towanls one aiipther» cotjpled with 

tile abaarbing need of offsprings, that I have already noticed 
—see Chapter XXIV,—as diaracterising the Todas, had 
united in centripetal action i then barbarian life would become 
a certani degree Jess prorniscuons; by its primitive socierty 
converging into numerous congeries of near relations. The 
Jkmtijf would then be the secial umi\ mauitaimng still the 
ancient practice^ of holding ail property in common amongst 
its members. 

By the continued action of such canses> the little family 
groups of kinsfolk would tend to still further condensation 
and exclusiveness. They would become smaller In their com¬ 
ponent Tiiiinbcr^^ by being more free of aliens: until at last, 
Jtimi/y £sme de rep^cs^t^d fnainfy £fy Jt kn&i 0 / 
imd ctfutriki,* marmd £f{n£lj~rgla/id 
^ijtswoirujf in nearly et^ual nimibers i the men being the 
common fathers of all the progeny: each woman, however, 
the mother of her own children only, TThat these women 
were not only intimatdy connected to one another^ but were 
often erthtr sisters or half-ststcra to their husbands, need 
occasion no surprise. 1 have most unfortunately not obtained 
the cyidence which would warrant my asserting absolutely 
that such close Inter-fnarrfage was actually the custom amongst 
the Todas ; yet when once we thoroughly nealisc the mode of 
daily hfe of a mde people, we can no longer doubt that such 
wa^ and still is the prattjcc of barbarous race^^ 


■ "My hulfr-fatbcr^ son is the samt os my brother." Tuda fayiiiC^ 
Sec Chapter VIL 

’ SujipMine dSTW hnthen ADC mairinJ iHrtt the 

indiflcnimiaM faahkm of tlw times-anutrinr to rnfajuicide-ojul that jw 
boy\ or piis, were beme by each wam^, of which two are falheied to 
eaidi luubaiuL 


If lie cWld™ of the imiona 1» re|ireKnled ^ immiplrt A B C irithflJ 

the SOM of a mmy be written aaA,2ffB^2tfC 

■ ^ fi TfA,arl^3#^G 

Then each of tJM pan, of *0, ^ ^ ^ 
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We know by a pemsaj of'Genesis xx that Abram ma/ricd 
ius balf-SiSter, and may presume that such was a common 
pfactTce in Ms day^ 

Mt. Taiboya-Wheeler remarks that the. earlier Buddhist 
It^ends preserved in the Mahawanaij present a curioua. m- 
stance of promiscuous marriage amongst the primitive Aiyas. 
Font bnolhtrs retire into the jungle with tbeir five sisters^ 
where (hey dw^U Ip huts made of branches of trees, subsist^ 
kip oh the produce of the diasc ; each brother marryiog one 
of his sisters not bom of the same mother.* 

Probably every race of man, at some period of its rise 
from the animal condition of atspiidU (^rnmunCsm in which it 
originally revelled, has attained this stage, of Umiird a>m^ 
Gross as siich condition of society may appear 
to be, it must still be acknowledged as an advance cm 
the course to ordtnrJy wedlock No form of sexual alliance 
is inconsistent with the theory that from this platfom all the 
various systems of matrimDpy with which we are acc^uaintedp 
have spru ng and radiated \ whiL^i on the other hand, we have 
in the liViog customs of barbarous races in ail quarters, 
evidence In its favour. 

One of the early results of this limited form of communism, 
would be shown in the growth of a sense of parentage; arising 
from the recogtutSon and acknowledgment of their children 
by their joint fathers: and in the desire which they w^uJd 
feel to protect and provide for thja family^ expanding into a 
certain rude conception td' the responsiblyty of their position* 

The Icnown habits and sentiments now prevailing among 
the Todas have oncoiiraged me m fortolng my impressiofl of 
the characteristic conditions of primitive scMriety, It seems 
r^eecssary too that some such concretion of the sodal system 

^ A f A, TOUa hiilf-brotlkeis, by the fame &ther: a n a C 
woqld be half-bnithera by ibc laitLe mcdier : d ^ B, c €+ Ac., 
b* eewbiQ fcnnsu. 

' Taihiiy!^WIi«kr,-ei^ i I7i foot note. 
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shall have been already before we can fully account 

for s>'stematic infanticide—as contrasted with a habit of 
mdiscrimlnatc and disorderly dtstniction of the weak of both 
sexes—Or before we can completely understand why polyan¬ 
dry should emanate therefrom^ T/i<^£ fra^tit^s S£€m to impfy 
pr£-a;‘isiirnt£ e/ a familj of some sort 

Circumstances^ such as 1 endeavoured in Chapter XXIII. to 
depiett drove a communistic people* to Tnfantiride^ Parents 
projected the scheme of destruction which eventuated in an 
undue proportion bein^ maintained between the sexes. The 
early and consequence of the act bcingp that 

without actual change in social practicei the limited com [na¬ 
nism changed Into what is styled polyandry, by a simple and 
natural process ; for whereas it had been the custom for 
groups of brothers, half-bra there, and cousin^p to unite them¬ 
selves to nearly equal numbers of kinswomen, they now' 
were rcstnctcd to the reduced allowance of one or two wives 
betvi'ecn them. 

The balance of feelmg, which must Jong have vibrated 
between the desire, the furore, on one side of the scale, to 
destroy every one of tbc unprofitable female sex, and on the 
other to retain women for female duties, would at last have 
created an equilibrium resting at that point where the smallest 
number of girls, necessary for the continuation of the species, 
was permitted to live. That the limit was one wife for a family 
of nearly-related men, shows probablyp that even in those 
dark sad times, property had its interests to be attended to. 

Many a tnbe may, from too rasb destruction of femaleSp 
have promoted its own rapid extinction, by enfeebling its 
elastic power, or the capacity for overcomii^ such temporaiy 
reduction of its numDens^as might be induced by wars, famincp 
or disease. But eventually, supply and demand in the sur¬ 
viving tribes^ balanced. 

It is Ctirious to observe, and worthy of note, that the tender 
fetUags of parents should induce them, despite the force of 
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tradition^ to retain, in some instances, inore than one 
daughter in a family j thus fomiing; a small reserve of womcnj, 
with which the vacancies which would arise in other families^ 
from a defideticy in female births^ or from girls not having- 
been raised to years of maturity, find a counterpoise. 

The exceptional practice of polyandry*', which hndji in an 
unpremeditated tnannerp thus grown, merely from the Infanti¬ 
cide which had disturbed the natural proportion of the sexesj 
might be expected to retain something of the promiscuous 
ways, which for ages had been so much in consonance with 
gregarious and primitive tsiitesL Now that the custom of 
infanticide has been relinquished, and the discrepancy between 
the sexesi w^hlch ivas its immediate fruit, has become less 
remarkable—though very far from having vanished — I observe 
communism still remaining the loved habit of the 

people, whilst monogamy grows to be the national form of 
marriage/ It may be that the Todas in this process of 
change, are merely reverting to an ancknt usage—that prior 
to infantidde—instigated by the natural predtlections of 
unaltered dispositions. Perhaps their habits are becoming 
modified by the influence of surrounding monogamic: races, 

I very much doubt if the custom of polyandry, taken in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word, viic, the union of brothers 
only, to one wife, can any whehe be found as the sole national 
form of marriage^ thus assuming the airs of a respectable, 
even if eccentric custom ; for, bearing in mind the extreme 
gregariousness of their dispositions* and intimacy of their 
liv«: considering* also, the absolute necessity for every soul 
to marty, it is evident that the actual nature of the tie must 
very greatly depend on the living ratio of the sexes ; which, 
of cour^e^ could not be maintained at one undeviating level 
When the proportions balancep the savage prefers a promis¬ 
cuous style I but as they widen, and the males prcpondcratOj 
the practice of monogamy b seen, coexistent with that of a 
polyandry in whkh the husbands are brothers. 
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Whether polyandry was the anticipatcti effect of a precofw 
ceited degagn, in which inh^ndrlAc vv-as the logical prclimioaiy 
step, or whether this peculiar relaUofi of the sexes was iU 
□nlbreseen consequence ; it stiJl could not have continued in 
force amongst a people^ unless it were in unison with many 
of their inJiercnt feelings. The same^ or paiaUcl personal 
qui^Iities or propensities, must have led to the peipctuadon of 
both these eccentric customs, or one of them must have 
fallen into disrepute. And the discontinuance of infantidde 
must have eventuated in the abandonment of potyandryp in 
consequence of the intimate nature of the alliance existing 
between them. 

Now if the Todaa had been an exact contrast of what we 
know them to be ; had they been a pf^ople possessing a strong 
sense of personal property, and of dislike to publicity: had 
they been warlike and quarrelsome i had they^ in fact, 
possessed large Acquisitiveness* Secret!veness. Destructive¬ 
ness, and Gombativencss—had they been brachycephalic, in 
fact—and withal been amoTOUs, we could readily have imagined 
their taking to a pofygamms style: but it would be contfaiy 
to ouf actual experience of men* to suppose that with such 
energetic personaliticSp families could have continued in 
harmony where one woman was the common wife uf many 
men, 

1 maintain therefore* that whilst a general deficiency in 
power of the propensities “and conspicuously so of the 
acquisitive organ—dictated the indolent measure of Infanti* 
cldc* in the very face of the counter action of large Phflopro- 
genitivHiess* as the best means of escaping annihilation* I am 
equaUy forced to the conviction, that the tameocss of the 
same group of deficient organs, combined ’srith the moderate 
expression of an amativenesa not above the average, enabled 
polyandry to maintain its position when once established* 

I have no means of ascertaining that the upon 

whose sues and combinationa have depended the allied and 
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Inseparable practices of inranlidde and polyandiyj, actually 
exi$ted in the human craniap io Ihc era within which these 
andetit Institutions were introduced as panacea for the woes 
of suffering man. But I affirm that they do constitute the 
association that would in this day invenJ:+ as well as maintainp 
those two practiceSp if precisely the same necessities arose. 

If this theoty of the physiologic origin of these venerable 
jzistitutions be correct, we have an evidence of the great im¬ 
mutability of those races which, keeping their genealogical 
purity of bloody remain also in the same unchanging clrcum- 
stances of solitude and climate. 

In due time; after the lapse of generations, the polyandry 
which had then concreted into dehnitc form, could not easily 
have been disturbed, even if the desire to reform had been 
felt with force siifficrent to securer UFianimrty, 

Let us imagine ourselves exactly in their position; ihe insti¬ 
tution of infanticide completely established. Fourteen years 
■ —Of the marriageable age of girls—must have elapsed before 
any member could reap benefit from the joint movement But 
fourteen years is a very long period, and its end so distant^ 
that few of those whose voices had weight in council, would 
live to See the change effected. On the other haiidj the 
existing state of polyandry, so far from being oppresatve, has 
strong points of recommendation to such minds. The men 
probably recognise the fact that it limits the number of 
mouths to be filled. Jfor is it unpleasant to the females ; 
their duties are light—'for women of barbarous races, ex¬ 
tremely light— they anc treated with consideration, and ha%'e 
marked influence m the home drcle. Again* pstrents know 
that their surviving daughters are in great request: they 
marry off readily* and at small ccs6. The thorn in their rose, 
is the necessity for destro>nng thecr in fan This is, no 
doubt, a lasting pain to them. 

Hence we find that before the movenicnt can even be com- 
mencedp there Is a vii j/ver/w to be overcome,^ ivhkh would of 
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itself render it an extremely difficult matter for tbe people to 
c^ect a cHange in tbdr habits^ in respect to tlieb- maniage 
^tem. Moreoverp as I have shown in Chapter XI,^ the 
unfortunate practice of infantidde leads ultimately to the 
constitutional physiologic diangCp in which a surplus in actual 
Sir/Aj is maintained in boys over girls» amongst tribes with 
whom It has become naturalised. HencCp as we see^ 
^css qf ma/fs /etfia&r, &r£d &/ in/anikide, i^nds fit 

qf /fofyiindfyt tvA/w in/imficide tlsd/ Aw 
emsed ^13 A J a nnfimiif 

I may now affirm the dogmap that where the destruction of 
female infants is practised to excess,, we must finds cither that 
polyandry* or the practice of procuring wives from other 
races^ tribes, or castes, is the custom. And where polyandry 
is met withp we may be confident that we either fmd female 
infanticide, or that It has lately and largely been practised. 

It is on the conviction of the truth of this asseitionp that 1 
based the statement made in Chapter XX111., that our 
British forefathers^ who are known to have been polyandrousp 
were also infanticidaL 

It has often been laid to the discredit of wild races; the 
apparently insuperable difficulties that oppose themselves to 
efforts made for their eleyation from the obscene rut in which 
they were foundp and in which they had lived for untold ages. 
1 think the uxpcrietice we have gained of the unsuspected 
existence of what w'Ould ordinarily be termed a " natural 
obstacle to change in Tod a marriage custoiBi should lead 
us to suspect the possibility of nature be mg often warped by 
the long continuance of other bad practicesp so as to place 
equally effective and invisible obstacles to sudden or even 
rapid progress in the mental or moral culture of races^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SHAPES OF EVJ-NINC. 

Tif aufinMe^T/if cntlln temf ksi^^Da/sfoad—Prajfer to 

tk< Siitittg Stm—Jkifamify rttiffi to rtst—MalirmU ffspfft ^/Natm t 
in Afiid C/imaai. 

The long day draws to a close. The part)' who had gone 
out in the mominif to collect kCidu, have returned from the 
distant Badaga villages, apparently not vety successful; for 
they gnimble, and look suspicious and un^y, as they throw 
their bundles on the ground. The women at home have long 
completed the performance of their women s work i the infants 
have been suckled over and over i^ain, and passed from arm 
to arm of the girls of the family: the house floor and bed 
have been plastered, and the village frontage swept down 
water is in the vessels, and wood is in the slings. There is 
nothing now to do but curl their hair for the night, whilst 
gossiping with the visitors 

Gradually, and as the evening approaches, the people grow 
restless and absent-minded: stand up to look, and with hand 
to eyebrow, scan the broad pasture lands lying under the setting 
sun. Something of importance seems to be looked for, R u- 
mourspreads. that the buffalos arc coming in. The dense mass 
may now be seen approaching, slowly and leisurely—as well- 
fed animals should—and led by the more pressing milch cows, 
who filing through the intervening swamp, and with ears 
pricked forw'aid, rise the hill where the familiar homestead lies 
nestled. Here the herd stops : a few, forreasona of their own. 
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saimtisr mto ttic fold ; tbe rest chew the cud in an uadolent 
group outside. 

The people sit about watching. And whilst some lads 
stand round the herd, to quiet the nervous with their voices, 
and to stop flirtations ivith ^cir sticks, lest any disturbed cow 
should wfjthhold a porticn of her milk ; the naked pilkarp^ 
\sith honmis in hand, and pushing forward the mope-eyed 
sucking-calves, cases each mother in turn, of her oppre^ivc 
load^ Over all, the ripe glow of the dechning .sun; hallowing 
tlie innocent domestic scene which his rich beams have j"ust 
cezised from glorifyingp 

Faces cheer up as the man returns to his dairy: and talking 
is resumed. We understand now their late anxiety and their 
present case ; the evening's &//£^ Aas aimrcd 

Shortly^ the mistress of the house may be observed through 
the little door of her cabin^ squatted on the hearth inside; 
deftly feeding tlie fire in the vorshkall, stick by stlcW. as sic 
cooks the evenlag meal: head thrown hack, eyes half-clfficd. 
with a hand mjtsprcad, warding the heat from her face. Out¬ 
side, the family sit about or occupy themselves in shutting up 
the calves. 

We note a man leaning against the village wall, mutter 
ckarvashk —^suiiseti He rests his wand against the stOACs, 
and taking both arms out of his mantle, maintaining it in place 
with the elbows, leisurely pots feet to the ground. Bendii^ 
slightly, and with joined hands to forehead, he says in a low 
tone, 'Eyan, appn! danenma, mokh ultama, 41 ultama. 
ultania,karT ultama, ellatn ultama f' Then readjusting his 
cloth, steps back again to his seat. He quietly watches the 
luminous God as it subsides in orienUl glory behind the hill; 
then resuming the seflo conversation, enquires after the 
health qf the new bom calf, and if the mother has begun 
giving milk. An innocent grave smite plaj:s on his face when 
told that both are doing ivclL 'A good cowi' be remarks, 
slowly nodding. 
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Long looked for dinner appears to be ready* for the 
heated woman now emerges into the open air, and the men 
and boys enter the hut, leaving the females to prolong the 
talk. When each member of the ctiirifnuiiity has ifi turrir 
caten^ and the oflerings to bhumj tai have been swept out of 
doorsg the whole laniily m the village join grouped about in 
primitive dinginesSj and quiet unconspicuoiiii attitude; some 
under the veranda eaves^ others on the tdar, or under its 
quiet shelter: and there rehearse the day’s cven^ The 
naked pAlkarp5J also, having completed his separate cooking, 
squats apart upon the wall* wJieace he can hear the news and 
add his distant note to the conversaUon. 

And thus the shades of evening close id upon them. The 
air grows diill, and the careful mother of the smallest, rises to 
take the infant she has kept under her dressy into the well 
baked house. She stops a momeDt t looks rpund to the sky 
where the blushing moon^ ascending vertically through the 
trees in hot pursuit of the now vanished sun, illumines her 
Womanly face. * SwAmb V she mutters, with hands to 

forehead, supporting the while, her young one in the bend of 
her arm, * Mokh ultauia^ ellam uJtama:' and stoops in at the 
little doorway. Two or three sleepy-headed childien soon 
stagger in after her. Note the pretty daughter ia her teeas^ 
plump and white teethed, with hair tightly curled, and eyes 
that briUiandy catch the sparkle of the moon. She ha^ been 
taught to say her prayers : but unmarried and without a care, 
the sense of nesponsibiUty is not strong upon her l she has 
no child to shiver for* She gives a rather hurried salute, 
bringing her head down to her hands, rather than take the 
young arms out of thdr envelope in the chill; a quiet *Eyan* 
appn!" and in she ducks, shutting the door after her. A 
prolonged rustle may be heard as the brood settle themselves 
in the dark, to rest on the warm hearth ; with a mantle on 
the floor and another covering all their nakedness, Tlie 
healthy bahy^ with ey« wide open, trying in vain to penetrate 
the gloom, disturbs the mother on the raised bed, who is now 
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heard huslifng and patting:, htishin^ and patting, hushing^ and 
patting. A ftfw nursery skinnishesp and all is still, within. 

^Jriht^hk’ says a man outside In the dark, yawning, "it 
is night—bed time/ * Tr^htashk" is repeated by these men 
of few words, rising. They separate far their diflercrit huts. 
Two to join our family party, slopping twfore the door, quietly 
make their short address to tho mooRp asking tV* to be gradoiiSi 
and that all may be wgU with the cattle and widi the village. 
Again the door shuta, A little more settlings the snatch of 
a song: the low mutter of talk: the cry of the disturbed baby, 
and all again is hushed. 

Irzht^shk, 1 iterate, and impressed with the lonely and 
estccptional beauty of the positton, mount the bill; to see and 
to think. Not a sound Is to be heard over the vast expanse, 
save the cufiDus tick ticking of nature at work In the short 
grass. Overhead, the dear uioon, now brilliantp pursuing her 
serene course in the transparent etiicr, 

' this brave o'crhaneinj; Ermnmcnt, this majesde 
mof fretted with goldEn fircp" 

lElumlncs bill and dale, close prospect and far distant view, 
miles aivay down in the plains below; now showing the 
rounded Dutllnes of tracts of forest^ and the spurs of receding 
hills: now'throwing a bnirLant dart through the poor mati'^s 
woods dose by ; bringing out each stick of the gnarled trees 
with the free hand of an accomplished artist, and dieening 
gracefully into ihc womcn^s secluded bathing place: then 
resting firmly and rully, but softly, on the roof of his humble 
dwelling in the open patch of h||i side—the bomc, the sanctum 
—and counting his cattle in the!r pen ^ tinting each horn and 
moving shiny back of the living group, the bdttCT to see them. 
She traverses all hts free domain; the undulating pastures 
and tad lonely tam: examine^ the single tree out on the wild. 


* S4)iiic savage races tevereriM ihe moon as a ^od, ever in pursuit of 
the MU E&ddess i hnt .the T odas aie very, ignorant^ itgd do not know to 
whait sexH liiOM lumtiipriei belong. 
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under wliose shelter the Igkds had sat last day. Such art 
interest she takes in all their haunts; like the moving spirit 
of a mother visitiog her children in their sleep, A pllying 
look as if^ though concerned but powerless to helpj yet 
knowing their bidden future. 

It is by night, and in such a chmatej that nature assumes 
her most perfect expression as mother—bhumi tai—it is then 
that we note man^ so like a child asleep in her bosom;, throw¬ 
ing his tares upon her: he and his cattle and all that is most 
necessaryj and all that is most dcar^ seemiugly entrusting all 
to her in his hours of rest. All made for man's cooveoietice 
and comfort 1 she appears to say. I have hushed him thus to 
sleep for ages J Daily I have lowered my pall of night over 
him, and have made my ■ lesser Ight' so beautiful^ he mis¬ 
takes the work for its Creator I Heie nature scarce acknow¬ 
ledges these primitives to be her failure. In the care she 
continuea to take^ she says they are my children^ and of such 
all the world was once I They still need my care; They are 
human, and the genus of what is great I 

Kature thus softens pur feelings, and appeals to our lenient 
sense. You once were such as these I How forcibly do the 
words of Dante come up to disturb our unjust thoughts : 

A rtiaq 

Ik tiurn 4. « 4 and noiue u 
. . * who doth read nor write; 

And ill liii incliiiatictjis q,iid his acts, 

As as human sees, mne gt>od i 

And he o^ndcUi nut La word or deed : 

But unbaptbed he die% and void of bJih. 

Where is the justice th^ condHnos him f Where 
Hii hlame if he bdieveth cot ?^Wha£ then, 

And who «t tbou, that an the slool would'st »t 
To judge at diuncco of a thousand nuJes 
With the ahnt-^hted vison ofa span p* 

ELLAM ULTAMA. 
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NOTICEL 

Thnc outlines am af a ewd doJ of pensiu] uitcrraufse with 

the Tudai^ dnfin^ n rcndecce of twelve ytsn <m the NOagiHA. .WUh llw 
kind asskt^ce of the late lamfintcd J. W* Bnxks^ Esq^i ibe Fim Cem- 
missioner of the NfUgiiUp the subject of the Tttj^ language wu in¬ 
vestigated a few yw3 ago m coaneclJan with a vtiaU AfdiMkigical 
Society in Ojstacamqnd. At the reqtiest of Cdlooel Maiahail, I have put 
the results iate this shape, to be pdnted in his wmk on the Tufas. I 
think that the laets of the language aae hm gathered tos^ther. U is be- 
caming daily more diffietde lo ascstain what is odginally Tqfa and what 
Li hofTowed by that people lima the later immigrants. 

In one or t|^a mailers, I have veatnred to-difigr mm the Rev. Dr« 
OUdweQ, whose Drdvifuii &aramar haj invested such re^eardhes wiih 
a new mtmsr. I advance my opinions with imi^giaed diflidenct WMle 
agreeing Ln the main with that protoimd xholar, 1 yet thtnie that the 
renuikable analogies bettveea the Keltic and the DrlvifiaJ languages 
merit a mofe thorough invesdgadoa. 
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1 , THE ALPHABET. 

6 i. The TupA language has no compositions, written «r 
'unwritten, not a ballad nor a scrap ol anything to indicate m- - 
tcllectual activity. The Tu^as, like their buffalos, are fine 
animals ; fant they are the least cultivated of the DrW>an 

No trace remains of the euiployment by them of any 
wrir^en character: it b probable, therefore, that they separated 
from the other Drdvidbns before the' ur-sprache of those 
tribes was ifiduotdL to 

8 2 . This language, of which but a very scanty fragment 
retrains in use, has more sounds than any other Dr^vidian 
dUlect. and some of these are peculiar to it, seeming to have 
been modified by the position and habits of Uie tn^ 

The Tu^as chiefly converse in the open air, caUit^ to ea 
other from one breeay hill-top to another. Their sp^ 
sounds like Old Kanarese spoken m the teeth of a gale of 

wLad- 
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§ 3. The vowels are : 
Seoet. 

I. *, ag III ^ AJncrica-' 

Ex. atham, Af. 
a. i, in. ^ pin.' 

Ex. ninir 

3. a, iLs in ^ 

Ex. 

4. tp a-; in 'hem.' 

Ex. jrotLakp ia ma. 
3. b * opiniDn.^ 
knr, 


as ^’Wt in ' bawL' 
Ex- h]y 4 man. 

7. 4 b Opaque.' 

Ex. uif /Aou, 

8 . ft, as in * Sch^L* 

Ek. mftdiip /Am. 

9 . ii, as a in ^ pale.* 

Ex. UfAj T 
Eo, Op as in *DphmL* 
Ex. ftsip w. 


Some of these are occasianally modified , thus, 
d sQunds as in German^ or as #ti in. Freiich, in * heiir/ 
Ex. 

% as ill Germanp or as n In French, in * pur." 

Ex. illxhjySv/. 


the end of a word, has a very line sound, approaching 
to an L The DrSvi^lan ' half u * 

a, in the last syllable of a word^ sounds hKC a very short a 
£ and i are aknost always interchangeable; tbuSt the 


Kanarese Af/ is in Tueja kol- 

g 4 The Consofiants are i 

r. kp as in ' kalendar/ 

I. g, xs in ' gmiJ 

j. klUas b 'blockheaiL^ 

4. git as in ' lojghfniae;' 
jp u in ' jam." 

(S. ell, as in ^ (Jiiii,.' 

7, tt as b * ten.' 

5. thp 15 in ^ this.' 
g, th, as ZD ^ thin.' 

la ft, as in ^ dog.* 
li. IrlbgiaiL 
IX. 4 linguah 
rj. f^Esm*ptiL* 


Ex. ftftkenp ///ny. 

Ex. ftTE^., iff 
Ex. meklt a sen. 

Ex^ anf final g may be aspuated. 
£x- mijjalp 
Ex. ehen, fvi. 

Ex. tarip, i^gain^ 

Ex. atluimp At. 

El. niithkezt / f^and 
Ex. nftd, ficur. 

El. muttUtea, //t^. 

Ex. kifta, iPjgefAi^^ 

Ex. pni, strxie. 
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14. ^ as in ^ faxu* 

Ei, 

i|. bp 05 m ^ bull' 

Ex* bofltlLp a fmkud 

td, T, as in 'myJ 

Ex TfiTj 

17 . b'b. 

Ex. bhat^ dernffti. 

iS. nip as ID 

Ex aim, Di&day. 

19, Up a 5 in "no.* 

Ex tJMiit Safvr^jf^ 

ata. U baj4 luigual 

Ex beUi J^Hdajr 

3t. haid^ Tm^ial. 

Ex stx^ 

33. L 

Ex aiTom^r -Siwi/tfj/. 

»h- 

Ex 

34. iL 

Ex alzht 

§ 5, It b difficult to 

decide whether all these sounds 


oh, arc, it may be su^ected, foreign to it 

§ 6. Some of them seem to have arisen from the lingnnJ f, 
wbich is found in all the South-Indian languages, and which 
existed in the oldest forms of the Drlvidian. In Madras it 
is sounded y. and in TtnneveUy L In Telugu it is softened 
into r. or chained into t or 4 It is a kind of triple r, sounded 
very far back in the throat thus seeming to be a mixture of 

ii 1, md E. 

It resembles the Welsh IL (Comp. % 4J-) 

Thus tfu and Tom. fipi, J«nt, make in Tuda el^ 

„ Mf „ kit „ „ ki«h 

„ hirude „ puTati,*r«if » r, P««W. 

§ 7 . It may be stated as a rule that the Tuda dt and th, 
(which are strong Lii^uals) generally represent a hnal I or I of 
the Kanarese; 

Old Kan. and Tam. jmi (Af) in Turja panh- 

^ „ Aft, Art, dixie » 

^ „ AH (A»)t n how n Tiiah. 

„ tiger ■, pRub 

g 0. Sometiines ih is the equhralent for the other lii^nals ; 

Old Kan. ind Tam. Anri*#, * bear, is kifih- 
a 1 


CJIAP, 

XJLIK. 
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§ g. The letter f is pronoimeed by the Tu^ss full and dear, 
while any other Dr^vidian race would pronounce * first * aa 
^rskfy the sound of sharp f being unknown to them ; as 
are some other sharp soundSp such as ih in thin, and s in 
sm, 

I think the Tuda f sound has arisen, as in English^ lirom 
the corruption of a guttural or lingual 
become with us €Nuf^ 

So the Tud^ pnfp *aii insect/ is probably Old 
It mustp howevETp be stated that the words in which f is 
found are precisely those wbteh it h most difiicult to tract 
ThuSp 


mitnf b * nose ^ (? KaiL mt///, * projecting ")i 

m&f is a ^Badagan * (? (Karc) maT/ifj * Jkthcr-b'Lnr/ (used as a tom 

of respect). 

or a * deer' (? mdn). 


§ lo. The lingual d *?f the Kan. is in Tud^ sometunes repre¬ 
sented by r j thuSp 

nar’^k-en^ * ) wulk.' (Kan. root iiii^ 
ii£r^ *- district^ (KaiL n^). 

g ri. Th (as in tM»} and ih (lingual) are of^en euphonically 
(?) inserted in Tuda words. This is quite a Tuda peculiari^. 

The former sound is not at all DiAvidian (though it ia 
Keltic) I and the latter is only found in the other D. dialects 
in Sanskrit derivatives. 

Bh ISp howeverp quite the favountc Tu^a sound. 

Thu^ / ifoitdr ({ i6.) 

K. KIl -f temp, put k 4 infiectionable part. fXL 

Here th is a euphonic inseitian. 

Knhkan, / 

K or 4 K. 4 A 

Hercp too^ ih is probably a mere eupfaaiiic insertk^L 
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^ 12. In Tuda p or w is optionally' pronounced before o 
initial; thus, ; but in the compound we find oddi-6di= 

aiane (lit ore-step); and an or gr is the Drividian root So 
oi English ‘one’ is pionounced 'won.' 

The possesabti of this sound of w is one of the many note¬ 
worthy analogies between the Keltic languages and the 
Dr^vidiaii. 

So y may, as in the other Drav, dialecU, be prefixed to any 
word beginning with «, Thus, enah or yenat= W w. 

This, too, is found in English, and Is probably due to Keltic 
influences: raw is pronounced yevt. 


NOUNS- 

tj 13. Tudo nouns have no inflections for number or gender. 

§ *4. The Nominative, Accusativi:, Vocative, and Genitivic 
arc alike, being the unaltered root, 

g ij. The inflectional particles in use arc, (1) for the dative, 
g or h ; (2) for the instrumental ablative and the ablative of 
remotion. gad (or gdd) ; and (3) for the local ablative unh 

These correspond very exactly to the Old Kanarese, £*; 
MidSiv and ol (comp, g 43). 

§ 16, The following is a Paradigm of a Tud* n<*uii : 

a 

N. Act Voc, Gen. 4 ). « 

Dat 

AbL (instniiB- and remotion) 4|eiii (IjBdd), ty vn fnm <t ftmn 
(place) . - * alonb, M g *»(n» 

g 1 j. Since the nominative, accusative, and genitive cases 
are ahT<e, it is chiefly by position that the syntax of a 'Tuda 
sentence is regulated. A noun immediately before a transitive 
verb is the object; while a noun before another noun Is in the 
genitive CLse^ of quiilifiea it like an adjecUve. 


CHAPg 

XXIX. 
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In the latter CAse ad. the raqt of the epicene pmnoun of the 
3rd peesonp appears to be sometimes insertedp makijLg; what 
looks like a genitive case. 

This resembles the KaiL usage. In that language, certain 
nouns add d to the toot to form the inheetlonali base, which is 
used for any case; The Tamil adds i/a* {/A flat) to the root 
to form a genitive, 

§ 16. The Tn^a pronouns are irregularp but correspond ver>'' 
closely to those of the other Or^vidian diaJeets. 


S 19 - THE PERSONAL PRONOONS, 


ft) The pronoyn of the Ist pcfson. 


SUTGULAV., 

Nom,. £u], / 

Ace. yen, me 
Gen. yen ; jen^n, 

Dat. yaii'aiL or /in' me 


PLtftui- 

am, iimn 
yem, gm, ur 

yea ^ yem-adn, tmrs 
yent-abr or /or ui 


US 


NOTE.-^Thc original forirn of the DiAvidiiLri proncmti of |lie ist person 
is uncertaio- 

fi.) Jn itipoldeal dialect of Tamil and in Tulu it is in Old Kanaieac 
in, In Old Telugii fcm, in Mala^alim njin. 

£a.) The itiBectioru of this i^onDun in nearly all the cognate languages 
have m ; and jn ihc oldest forms y h prlixed at pleasorr lo all casta be¬ 
ginning with f; 

£3^) The pronoun when appended to iBc DriviiJJan verb in nwp ini^ 
cni, dn. 

(4-) In later TamH Kaiuuese and Tdugu we find farms nfln, atiA 
ntfnu* in the Nom, Singular; and nAm, in the NanL PlmaL This 

pv or >Pi 1 da not rt]^d M primitive^ since it I5 wanting in all the old 
forms. The Drividiiic languages preRa if to ieveraJ words whidi thqr 
have leedved from other languages. Thus the Sanskrit is in Tamil 
KM^am I and nffn^riim ft ilie form in which the ward moAor has settled 
down in the DrArn^ian dklects, 1 can see how n might have crept in j 
I cannot Iinagiiic its disappearance bum every ancient dialect. 

(S.) This Is not the place for a full discusalan of the tuhject" but 1 
would compam Jm with the ray ancient Ihrm S. oAfim, " ^ 

Nw can I thinh it dear that Om ii not related to the Situkril njwm. 
Or to the Greek or imd Vrfdic tijmt/. 
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g aa ( 2 ) Th* pronoun of the and perMn. 


CITAF. 

XXDC 




PLUEAt- 

Noml 
Voc. J 


film 4k 

Acc. 

loin . . i - 

nim 

Gen- . 

f 

iLis^k . I ^ ' 

r ELim-ik 

Dat 

1 Ti 1 fn, nim-adu 


j" idji-cmd or mn-edd 

j vim-ead, uim-^dd 

AbL H 

f at /rsm fkife V 

1 ftiiwiTTht MiSf J 

1 nim-orlh 


This t;losely resembles the ancient Kanarose and TamiL 
T do not know whether it is of use to point out tbc 
root nil, * stand" with its past part in Kao. wibm, as the pOEsaible 

origin of this pronoun- 

Here n is, I thinki undoubtedly radical 

g 21. The pronoun of the jnl person in Tuda {which is 
really a demonatrativt pronoun^ or adjective) has the pecu¬ 
liarity, that like the Latin s€, it has no inflection for gender or 

number. _ _ 

Thus athun^Afp 

[Graer^j' in 11 an indistinct lusai, the sutuswAra -of the Sanskrit] 

It is declined like il (§ 16). 

N. A. G- athm 
IHl athan-^ 

t atbwd atham-edd, athuntnd 
ath^rxlt 

The resemblance to S- adu is rcciarkable. 

Kan. Ituu=he ; 


tt will be remarked that the verbal forms of the 5fd person 
make no distinction of number or gender. (Comp. § 26.) 

Thia is a remote demonstrative (ille, ftc.) j Lthu it «3ed for 
the proidmate (hie, &c.). 
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Scsidcs oldest fcmi the uses tha pronouns 

ann pe) •, ipan pc} 
and (ilia) j fTal(h«e} 
with their plurals 

avu I irar, which aie dedined liJce SI, with the additioo of a 
kind o[ genitive in : aviuidu, &c 

Here uthbp Stc, aie the remote dernonstmtivesv and ifan. 
&c., the proximate demonstratives. 

These appear to be forms recently introduced, or, it may be, 
reintroduced into Tup from Kanarese or Tamil. 

jivitniiu=sv 3 ti + du, and is prefixed to a noun adjectivally) 
and so forms a Icind of genitive case» o-vutt^a 
wife. (S 17.) 

The use of a and i as demonstrative piefixes is tboiougbly 
Drfividian. 

The root of this pronoun is evidently d, 

§ 23. TtrpA adverbs. 


{■) Words answering to English adverbs exist in Turja. 
Some of them are also used as nounS) some are parts of the 

verb. 


(3) The following list includes nearly all that are in use 

T. Jff 

hi 

r These seem to be realLv Inier- 

Jr m 

ibA 

1 jecdoi^ 

j. 1 

\it», %ts, efte^ 

r Here the a, f, as demonstiajdve 
and mterrogative ptiticled ap- 


€t« 

l pew- 
T. and K. 

S- hma 


Reduptioilc of ele (^) 

fi. 

atliAfio J 

f Athjuii^j^p ^ AD in- 

j. aAnv 

1 

mBl, mnk 1 

L terrogntive partkle. 

f jI/?/ iji DfAyidiaTh. Mok froni 


1 

klip BTk 

L Sausk. 

Kask kela^ irnda* Tam. klr, iirakkjk 

9, Atfiirrf (place) 

mod 

Drivi^ tnuiidu. 

(tiinc) 

mnch 

Kan, mvffiAt. 
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iol 

pinne 

A KaiL 

II* imifiJt 

porrain 

A+ Kan, pora, panam in T. 

17 . insidt^ 

niff 

U], wf/Amf in ibe dative cast 

1^. mti^A 

1 

K. iiMarigf. In Kan. Tam. 

1 4. mpn [comp. 

1 npim ^ 

and TeL wj* or ii a root 

{ 23 )=xet 


aignifying increase Comp. 

midfA] 

J 

1 

^ Sansk. upari 

-■ This seems to be a comiption o! 

15. flflir 

kekburi < 

Kan. jta^ ol=Js or a/ 

[ AanJ. 

16. far 

bathM 

Btiifikr=^TLe!iZi in K. 

17, 


JnJiiL of KQ^iis 

18^ a/&fK 

dddi'&iji 

Odd=one. ^ 

/r^u^fy 

npijUi^di 

Comp. (i3)=mora-5te|i4 

30 . k&Mr f^ 4 iiiinfy bimd 

Kan. bin-hin {i 34-) 

ai, agam 

ter%i 

Kan, iirig£. 

ettonm 

(In Taiiijl=JlAjLr muik 

aa, 

L Kan_ inam=lhe whole. 

33 - 

in 

Kan. tBftu, mote* yeL 

34. wAm 

etwan 

1 

15. iAm 

atwan 

^Compare {3^ 

26. iufw 

itwan 

J 

37^ /ffTfvtr^ 

etwan-^tmji ULE=wben- when. 

28. anijfArr 

in add==yct onu. 

§ 23 ‘ 

TUPA ADJECTIVES. 

(1) There arc a Tew words which appear to be adjectives by 

nature; but the 

majority air 

! merely nouns placed before 

other nouns to qualify or limit their meaning. 


(3) The rollowing list contains some of the adjectives 

now m comitton use. 


t, guild T 

ujthn 

ifffida, in Kan. fAt^iAu or da or 


dft 

J. J 

nal 

imJ in 0. Kan.k and Tam., and in the other 


Driv. dialects. 

3^ M 


ZffB m Tamp Afrr in 


Kan. 


CMAPs 

XXTX. 
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+ % 

hui 

^=eSevatiOJip inTamil 

tidln lfndmd in 



1 a Kan.//</i=haviiig 

kirwd is evi' 



risen 

dentJy a/iam 

5 =tl. 

S- /if/U 

kiat kir-nd 

Tam.fin^firri^ tCaiL 




iiit^ iir 


5. ipf 

btnh 

Kan. ^i>r, itsAr\ iisiifi 


7 . tti/d 

kor 

Drividian root Is in/ 


g. Iffif 

a&d 

This is K.U1. nAd^ 




mmd 


9 

vonag 

K- tmngn. In Tam. 

This g or gu 3. 




strengthening 
part In K. and 
T. 

TO. mfi/e 

tek^an 

fiff is the Denv. masc. 

Here seems to be 



term. 

an intenial nm- 

1 L 

tokh ' 

These words cannot be 

dlEcation of a 



traced to any DrS' 

root to disrio' 



^^ian root, d^knm= 
bcxly. isapoeL 

word for wotnan 

guish gender- 

ri. whiif 

f behtlu 1 

Ibelp i 

rehen ^ 

ie/ 

1 


13. rf/f 

j bakh-gndi I 

[Kan. kadi^ 


j kand&ti I 
^kepn J 

r 



14 

n^jjal 

Tam. mnKja/ 



[5. JCjuj. inn 

ATflPU 

16. VET Kar. Mta Tam. 

17 . pemd 


(^) Tliese rootSp probably among the oldest in the language, 
are, with hardly an exception, nommoti to all the Dr^vjdjan 
languages; but the peculiarities ol the Katiarcse are found in 
the Tu^ 


^ 24. Fomw answering to the comparative and superlative 
degrees are obtained by putting a noun in the ' ablative oi 
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remotion* before the adjective ] and by prefixiiiif the adverb 
u/^rfi = muck 

Thus : ftthuined-ldriid, /Aan iV 

filed-€tud, ^atUr fAan a *Hdn 
uplm-etud, upalnkimd, grr<rffst, ima//ai 


§ as, THE TUDA VERBS. 

(1) The Tud^ verb has I. an affimiative form consisting of 
an indicaJdve mood and an imperative mood ; II, a negative 
farm, with the same two mDod^K 

(2) It has two tenscSf : L An indefinite tense, which Ls 
present or future ] 11 - A past tense. 

(5) There are fragments of other forms wliicli can only be 
conjecturally restored. 

§ 2dL The verb *n> At* is thus inflected. 

Root er. 


1 . AmtlMATIVB FoH 31 


Iftdua/hff Mp(fd. 


(I) IndefiuiLc Present 


StHClUUl, 

1. (la} er--ih-k-eit ^ 

2. (bI) «r-ih-di~i 

j. (avuij er-ihr-Ghr-1 


Pluilu. 
(oro) w-ih-k-imi 
(niiaa) er-ih-tili-i 
(avar) er^-ch-i 


(11) Indefinite Past. 


SlHGULAlU 

1 (in) wdd-sr-ih-p^iiLt /wtu 


* \ edd-er-Ah-eh-I 

3 (ilfwi). J 


FLtHAt. 


(dm) edd-er-^b-p-utii 
(iimia)l 
(ATar) J 


edd-er-ih-ch-L 


This is evidently a compound form obtained by prefixing 
edd to the present tense: edd berng for aid. (§ 50.) 

The [St pers. sing» takes what seems to be an aJternatIve 
form In p-init ezihpiiiiB=erihkmD- 


CMAP. 

XXIX. 
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Ik Ifl the Tu^ substitute fer k: ihk=kk 
Ch 15 . 3. softened form of k; so id Saxon, 

scc 3 \=jAal/, 

^ At 

/tt t/ Ar. 

Of this m 4 1 can give no explanation. 


1L Kroatite Form. 

(I) iDdefinite Present; /, n^- 


SlHOUlAA. 


F<-l?tAl, 


I . IT flui 
1. ir-e 
rr-ftdi 


ir-ami 

ir-e 

Iradi 


(II) Indebiiite Past : /, Was rwf. 


t. 9f-th-«iu 
a. w-th-e 
3 . ef th-adi 


pr-th . jpfwii 

er-Hi-fl 

er-th-idi 


§ 27. The Verb dancf, Is thus Inflected. 


1 . Apfihuatevr Form. 

/aduia^n'f 


(I) Indefinite Present; diiH£e. 


SU(t;trLA1L 


FxnaAi. 


1. id-k^ 
3. kd-eh-i 
3. id-ehi 


kd-k-mi 

kd^4h.'-l 


(II) tndcfinite Past; 6^,, dansm. 


t. 14-tk-b-iiil 

^ Vid tk-oh-i 
J" J 


kd-th-fa'lml 

ad-th-ek-i 


/mffraihx Mo^d. 
pu, strikitl 

pnl sL&t ki kUm strikt I 
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1. 

2. §i 4 ‘* 
^ fc4 


Sim^ULAL 


id-fmi 

id^adi 


FLURAl- 


1 . |Ltft gw-tlirtni 
a. k\9. ger-th « 

3. it* gBr-th-iidl 


(11) Indefinite Past: /, &v.f Jafi£fd mfi- 

i|ft gier-ih--emi 
ger-tb^ 


ifR gier-th-adi 

jWiwwf. 

pni £.tn J 

N,B. Of these, one is Kan- and the other Tamil. 

S as. It wiU be seen from these paradigms that the 
like the other DrAviiJian dialects, has temporal particUs. whi^ 
are inserted between the reot and the personal teniunationi 
In the present tense affirmative the temporal particle is k, 
which is softened into CH (As in CAareA), before I- 

In the 1 st persons S. and P, a/ or S {it is pronounced both 
ways) is occasionally found. This may have some connexion 
vrith the temporal particle found in the present, m Old 
KaoRTCS^ whitb ta t>AP^ 

This U almost the only part of the Tu^a language that 
seenis to indicate great antiquity. It is, however. Old kan^e. 

In ordinary Kanarese there is scarcely a trace of the t. 
which being softened into A, or p. has finally disappeared- 

In Tamil it remains in the temporal particle of 
Kirrtt or Girrv 5 in a strengthening particle gv added to 
many roots; and in some old poetical fonas.sudi as = 

1 will do; fO'Tgw'*. we will do. 
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" In M^ayalim it ia still round ni the present of many verbs i 
in the form of kmnu. 

In the old form Kanarese it is preserved; as 

also in ' it is enough,' 

In Old Kanarese and ^um may be appended to any 
root to form an aofist. This admits no vaiiation for number 
Or person. Thus they do. 

In the past the tmsporalpartide is TH (as in fftin). This b 

fi/ m Kanarese. 

Tilt negative mode ia obtained by joining the root to the 
personal tennination without the intervention of any tem¬ 
poral f>article. This is common to all the Drlvidian 
languages. 

29. The pcisonal terminations are for the 


SniGUUH. 

I- Pers, ffl, mr, im 


tMii, emi 


II. Pers. 
in. Per*. 


} 


Ip f 

r, adi 


These am shortened fonns of the pronouns. See §§ 19-21. 

S SO. There are also in Tuda tracer of other verbal forms 
which are panliar to the Didvi'^im family of languagei 

The relative participle, or adjective form of the verb^ is one 
of these. 

in tfu day v/ken I joined, is in Tu^a: 
in kddid nilorzh 

Here 13 in Kanarese k&4ida, and is called a * relative 
partidple; qualilying and being equivalenl to whm il) 
mned, thus including in itself the relative adverbi 

So, An adid na|. tht day Idanad 

Thu* edd is= Kan. idda,' which was.* *6,) 
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§ 31. alao forcus a verbal noiittp a kind of uifinitivc;;, 

from verbs ending in a flat consonant by changing the flat 
into its corresponding sbarpj as in ail the other Drlvidian 
languages. 

Thus or piay, makes 

itAp danang [Tbutl a^tana ; Kan, ddu, i^a, asid ifi Tcl- the 
same]. 

The past tense of the negative form ts thus: 
gcT-h»-^*n 

dandfig did^nsiyL 27.) 

Add here (J) dot gtr-ik stngaliirly litc ibe Sanskrit krUa^ dfine? 
Suirly diia is the KAK. of ihtf lijdoHCeniiiiJiic: 
spnehe^ 

( 2 ) May this not tiiTow lijfht ehi the Tamil tEmpciol partlde 
kirra ? ajid probably on the K1 38 .) 

(3) Docs it not Seem that the negative pEirtide in iucK forms 
is leally dropped ? The emphatic * d^cing^did-1 ^ rvmiiinSp 
and tbe formula pf negation hn^ pen^hed. (Comp. K^rje's 
Philology of the Enghah Tonfcn^c^ p. 4^70 

§ J 3 . In examining the forms of the verb still surviving 
among the TudaSi it becomes evident that many verbal in¬ 
flections have b^n dropped* Wc havCt it scems^ but the 
debris of an elaborate milectLonal system. There was probably 
a future tense with ti‘mporaiparikk t , p, or b^ as in Kanai'cse 
and Tamil. This has disappearedj as in Saxonp and the 
present (like the English indeflnite present) is now used as a 
future with an adverb.' The forms and or-ili-p-imi 

are probably remnants of it. (g 27.) 

§ 33. An irdinitive mood tn a perhaps existed ^ for the 
adverb is the inflnitive of kAi^ unless Indeed this is a 
word of recent importation. (§ 

§ 34, The adverb Mmdt * suddenly/ seems to he from a 
fdbt which is found in Old Xanarese^ 3 j>i; 'burst/ and in 


CHAP. 
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Tamil virtt, * fall/ from which, in the latter dialect, the past 
advK participle^ vin^K *5 formetL Tliere i^ thendbre^ a trace 
of a pasi part. (§ 22.) 

§ 35. There is no passive inflection in Tu^a, 

§ 36. The interrogative forms are obtained by adding 
which, as in Tamil and in Old Kanarese^ is the chief interroga¬ 
tive particle. 

Thus Aar Jffitud? ia, Behlnl ki^thijA ? 

£ and a are also Interrogative letters In Tuda. 

§ 37, It is not easy to decide whether the Tuda retains any 
trace of a subjunctive mood. 

The following sentence seems to contain something equiva¬ 
lent to It 

Atham Kaataflg kA 4 ^ va|j, knkh in odd A]k ddthehi 

J?r fe fr£?i jetting fmt^nyiTtg) f/At} wamanj^ mi 

mafs has marriid. 

If he do not irtairy NastuG, she will many another man. 

Here k 4 ^ is apparently a negatlve’participle qualifying the 
noun Till stime (Kan. vi{£). 

The forma pSk-Adi and pok-Anh are found with the meanii^ 
Here &di aod Anh are joined to the root Th^ seem 
to be the Kan. arS or Tam. Al, But they are probably bor¬ 
rowed from TantLL 

The verbal root is the imperative of 3 nd pers. sing. * thus, 
Adi tAffU. Another form adds mA to the root | thus, 
puj-niA, sfriAi 

g 38, The Tuda has neither prepositions nor coojunctiofii. 
This want of' link words" is an index of the entire absence oJ 
the habit of reasoning. 

§ 35, By way of illuatratiQii, I added a few wnEences. 
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SENTENCES. 

(The words ore in the subjofned lists.) 

(i) When I martied Beliini I a widow. 

Beliinig ktii^d nilcnh hi hundi. 

/ jffifud in-i£ay I 

(a) Is Naatijfi ttiairied? 

be|thtB gaTthy^ 1 
iiiPfr /£n/? 

b<iLtht*== r/fer (Id Km. heUe=Ji^i^+ (?)tdlj= 

marrfiiffe ) 

OT ylL 

This seems to be an adv. (§ 34J, fol¬ 

lowed by the interrog. (f 36). 

Is BcliAni nnuried ^ 

Belioni knkhag kddfhya? 

Bf/id/ii iM n^Tfuin 

I ntkhag Here d is inserted to connect tnlth with its case 

(4) Your wife walks not with my wife- 

Bin kstt-Todik«Ui y«“ k4«-Todi—kuUi nadfivadi 
nade vadl {f i j). Ksil aadc^ivalk. 

1 ; is a Euphonic iusertioii- 

(5) My uncle's sons am ray btothcfS- 

Tenpemdb kirudan mokh ynn ah*n taraan 

Afy gTMt/atAtrffiti my dderAt^ktt yovngtr.hruthtr 
erhMlu- 

art, 

yen (f 19) petnd, kimd (t 33). 

^ ^>1. (K, aflaWiiT brefher. The B. scon lo mean oAmt)' 
taman (K- tamP^ z=jfpn/(fer bratht^. 
bii(IL ayya=/n/iUr,/™r4 
enhehi (j 

The fiiiii] n, as the termination of masculine noun^, hem 
seems to be fairly in the language ; but I suspect it is only ^ 
obscure ruLsal, not differing from the ^iceoe ending ■ in 
ftthUL 


CHAP, 
XX JX. 


5 
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CllAF, 

XXIX. 


=S 8 

(6) Thae otters ik£her and this one's father are brothcr^'in-law 
(relatives), 

athajn Sd itham m b»l 

TAnt /oiA^r fAts /aMtfr rrla/id-maif 
atham, ith&m ($ a i) 

Ui} {hi the mot of the Kan, ImpeisoEisLi verb {§ i6)). 

It will be ^cn that the Tu^as now kise no cojfijuoctiDiiSi a 
Aign or their degeneraq^. ^ Link wonls" of all kinds are 
wanting. In fact, Tuda has scarcely any ^ aymholtc " words, 
except pronouns, and the smallest possible supply of these. 

(;) Be]tanj is manied, but has no fton. 

Be}i^ knkh IMthdu, juokh illB4e edd 
lllude (Kac, ii/iida=vhnt ib not) 
edd=Adi?/jf^ Avw (§ 3a) 

The finite verb enhdu is underwood. 


§4a 


I, Off, si/ 
a. 

3^ ^mr 
4- /eel, /tfifM 
5 , faji/ 
i&. nru/I 
_ 7, eA'fom 
i, 

10, 

11. lAifU/ 
la. /aik 

13. 

14, titmd 
]£, wiA 

jQ. rvM 

Jf. ikdmffi 


LISTS OF WORDS. 


1, Veruai. Roots, 

® Dr. ir, urr, ml {Sallsl. aiL 

Indd-th JCfflAi: 

K. HI. 

ttfttti K. mu/f. 

bii =see (with the) maiitli. 

mittaf ki^-th =gce (iinth the) hmc, 
kdJimi k 4 n-th =1 see 3 vision. K. iaiiaf. 
^-th K. tAiri-fUm. 

*4 K- T, gfit. (S, dfnr.} 

k3-tilit4 B,| play 4 story. K. kaf/u. 

S, ka/M, 

AllrtbiiliT-th=lctTA! UJ tLHcM^f. 

dJTOrU) JL d/oirddr^loquacity. 

VL44. 


Dfl-th 

TO^ 

Tftri 


K- mi/. 

K. «d^. 

probably a varkdcuiof 35. 
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sSh jw 

ao. dffWj 
tu nisk 
32 . siriJk 
aj- Jtai 


14. 0^ 

*5. 

36. malsf 
97. taJtg 
»E- JVM 
39, 

3&, a^^oHw vfrt 
31+ it iAunderi 

§41. 

1. 10 

2 . a/aaf 

4. iifaa 

3. gr ndffir 
6. 

7. a &fU^^s^^n 

5. ifudkiftf 

9 , 

to. 

II. 0/i£/ ffUirtf 

tin ^•mman 


i|. /miljf 


tub 

K- tar^n- 

arcp 

IL d^*^-todip; d'afw.tD 
rinse. 

^^mlittddi 

IL jtwsw^ifH-idti^ 

bind er^tb 

IL TiHL 

pmi 

IL Old Kan- 


K, JK/=destnictioii- O.K- 
fadtij made. Is Tfi a 
causal inflection ? 


(PSanaL viUT, Dr.padu-) 

Tdribb 

IL 0^ag-«. 


0. 

n-tb^ ba-tb 

VL Aff// or /fl//. 

kAddi 

ILiWal 

gftT^tb 

K. Ao# (bfOt ?A0if spilt 
od). 

il 

K, ri*. 

jk-tb-d 

JL jtra 

pdk 

K. 


II. Nouks, 



(Kan-^^. Tam. 

«ddf ^ 

(]L0^> 

mil, 

(K. me/a). 

kandnf 

(?) 

pem, beim 

(Keltl) 

porm-hAsni 

(siDLilride name) (Kan.) 


{Rad.) 

mnddn 

(IL m^ddu. TanL m^t- 


ntn/Au). 

kdiknli 


yffuki] 

fliL=A nun to me^ {$ id| 


‘9>- 

kelM 

(A. K. ieriVii, i 6). 

k«Iulu 

(K. Aef. Fem. tcfin- h or 


cAi IS Or:). 


kAtBAifiuo 

S 9 


CHAP. 

XXEX. 


(Saiuk-) 
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CHAP. 

3CX1X. 




t4- reld/i^fi 

ty air^itsfffr 
[6. ihn 

t7+ JWifU, perjen^ 

lE. a mjifi 

rg, jm, 


1 pUtikl 
.piyal 
mdpu 

(No Tuija. word) 

Aus- 

Tirah 

Mokh 


30 . nvjftmr^irI,dai^A~ Ittlkli 
wifi 


31, /ofArr 
It. mofA^r 
Wifi 


Appn, tjAn, 

aw 

kktvctl 


(R. j/bi=eld£r brodtei i 
iama =youngcrbrothw). 
(K./^). 

(K. W+4/). 

(K, m^ppu=o\d). 


(S. M/a). 

(Krm^ga); pcpm (?) 
iiiiakhad^ughtt]r (f 

( ? Cotnp- S, piAya. Tam, 
iifngv. PcrbapK 
adq>rccktory word cou- 
□ect>ed with the loatAag}. 

{Kan,) 

(Kan. awa). 

(Ran, iaiiaifodi = one 
bound). 


J4. AacAdirr 
afi- cAiJd 

16. chid (mlhiit) 


jJt fwinj 

zi, ffTpAan 
ig. widffuvr 
jo. wuArtr 

ji, ^m/-^and/a/hr 
3a. ^Ait-grandmif/Afr 

33. p^Md/aihr 

34. grandm^kfr 

35. hrothtr (younger) 


mokh-ranh 

kin-Duikli (iii.)p 

tiy-mokli (f!) (§ 13} 

popen (m) (?) 

kin-minthki (C) (JTkc § aj* minfMi is of 

imceruin Ofig^ ^ 
n:vji 5 /: probably & pet 
word), 

mor-mokli [pcHuipa = marr = 

other). 

tobbari (K. 

bu-ndft {A. K. empty). 


mndei^tti, bamdi (IL munfi), 
pcTUn 

pi or pi rt 

+ 31, 23 


peTiaw 

piyan 

piyaw 

ennoTTet 


} 


{ /Jp ph'i^ fonm of 
piri, 'great* 


(011=my^ or^one, Tflt= 
petia, which in A. K.^ 


brought forth). 

36, ArttfAtr {Mtt) ennon Kati.X 

37, or mtA {Lit = that one), 

(yonnger) 
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j 3 . (elder) 

40. father 

wuftAer'j firathrr 


41. Sim'S 

mortwirth 

4a. hmAa/id tnmaa mekh 

43, f^her^s drtiher 

£imuL pcrnu 

(elder) 

ftTinnn kirud 

44^ /ufAer^S ^^hfr 

(younger) 

pernii ar¥ 

45. rAitther^s sister 

(cider) 

kiind ft VT 

46. ffiif/her^s 

(younger) 

yen il etinftn 

47, Ausluifiifj tv^her 


en ftkk a 

mlmi 

muhah 


{Kjm). 

(KaiL). 

(K^). 

(? Tam. mani-magafy. 


feSder) 

4&. ^rt^tAer yen *1 nonrat 

(younger) 

4^. Misffr (cMer) yen kitvoti ftkk&n 

50. yenkitTotinonreft 

(younger) knkli 

iLfi/^s Arathtr piyal 


CHAP. 

xxix_ 


5*. fpior 


(K^.> 

S 3 - 

54. arrow 

virsli 

(1 1 )- 

S.bn 

(Kan., Tam., Tcl,, Mai. 
am^. Here the Tu^ 
haa dropped Mih ftnd 
lengthened the vowel, 
as compensatioiL,) 

55. iutji 
^6. i/iih 

tori 

(K. dUm, go through)- 

kuni^ 


SJ. tut 

53. 

AflTirArf 

bftlift 

(K. W6-). 

moaht 

(? A. Tum. aum). 

kirrU 

(K. AiJr= 5 h»tp i W/'M^ 
knife. Thia latheoraci 
Tamil; a FoUgar word?). 

K. B.- 

-No Tuda word fof 

emPf p^ifNjgh, swMi or sAwId- 
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CHAT. 
XX nc. 


60. (male) 

llbt 

6 1. (female) 

SI 

61. ^(male) 

koan 

dj. (female} 

kAif 

64, iieer 

iii 4 f 

6$. diy 

mi 

66^ 4 ^ (wild) 

ehim-T ^92 

67^ foi 

kotti 


pUnh 

(Sju Aarr 

kanh 

70. iMOif 

pib 

71. m^e 

inli 

7^. h'rd 

biiti 

73. mm 

k&k 

74. iparrum 

^bbi Mlti 

7 S 

tnfn 

76. MJOf 


77^ irfi/Urfy 

kappan 

78. iiHiSg 

A 

pan 

79. 

bilt-fAdn 

Sn. 

mneh 

3 l. 


Sa. Aanj/, rfvHv 

ufb 

S3. 

toil 

S4. da^y 

piltluhi 

S5. 

tou 

S6. y£rf-p4ur 

Tonb, vwih- 
taoaaii 

S7. 

sa. foitMdt 

kmika s ] 
r«tte 

39. ffuZI 

PU 


Is the Driv. 
for ^ the male of sny 

(KaiLAH9W£ 

Malm'flfOL TcLfluniN:). 
[Kan. MnJ-ti=3. tall}. 

(K, iimr=x Calc} 

(Dr. fn:Jifr]L 
(Kan,} 

(Ked-dog, f ij}. 

(Kan. 

« 7 > 

(tS). 

(Ran. Tam.|hl«^a: 

TeL>d«-«J. 

(Kan. rat). 

(Kan. A/ seem» to be tlw 
root of It). 

(Kan.). 

(See 7a. Kail 
sparrow). 

(Km). 

<S g)- 

(?)• 

(KsdlX 

(Kan.). 


(K. jnsH^BJierd). 

\iri = liiigi drcnlir eD* 
closare^ or nraisnKni, 

(Dr. torv K fold. A. X. 
Acrw^zcow). 

(Tam. piDar ; f and t ar* 
imicicfa4i]geable]i. 

(K. (Hit 4 6). 

{fTtBLfdmt). 


(A. K.jld/). 
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go. gktf (chrified ui 
butter) 

91. AlGzea to RBmes fniltf gudu, 
of villages tii 


(A- K. tuyf)- 

iri, DtI iw^=tenfliicy, Iwbi* 
irif irii froffi 

root 


91. Arad 

93. skuH 

94. J5 m? 

95. rjtf 

96. fsosr 

97 - mndh 

98- 

99- 

100, hand 

IDE. 

101. 
io|- toe 

104. inwd 

105. ^trod 

]o6- nirmbmm 


miuld 

mdd-(LT&T 

konzaisn 

kanJin 

mitof 

k«Ti 

p&nb 

kM 

kal 

bepi 

kklMh 

pokkn 


pirile kfid4 


(K, 


(K-> 

sipfaj«:rion+?). 

{K-J* 

(IC 1^). 

(IC fa/du, i 6> 

(K-), 

(K- 

(sifootAnger). 

(A, 

(?) The woid means r«f y 
comp. 

(Kan.)- 

SI receptadff ; comp, 

w). 


loa. C<«i; £!»■-/, //tfJi der, «wl^,4nmi (K,^'"*rstJ«* (S.)^ 


L&rd 
109, fiwM 
no. 

I E l. 

iij. Amwi 

nj. r^ht 
ti4- Jfjfl 

115. Uft 


it6. brraih 
117. wdk 


fw^ 


kbit 1 

is 

bh^t J 

[No Tu4a word) 

[?d=that; 

itgion)- 

^Tnft&r 

■an 

(Knn.) 

p&pu 

dlLTl 

(Su)ii 

(? a and Dt . / 7 l « r also 
the organs of generation 
in a jKjlite iiay). 

diT 


krtrpn , mapi 

(A-K. kurufu^^^i 

fbeU. EverymaniiBa 
Jearpn, hut every knipn 
bi not a nupi^ 


CliAP* 

XXTO. 







CHAP. 

XKITL 
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ilS. Tixfa 

tiJi^ 

(K, /™=(5a£ral, arf= 
place. Comp. Saxon 
4fry=amagtdan^ dniid). 

119^ (conicaJ) 

iHlRtb, bw 

(? The words AiKtA and 
As^Ay present a curious 
resemblance). 

[3QL JS£r^ lAruB 

t^, tAd9, xbw 

(S^ tuhsir the ^Ocymum 
s^ctum *y 

J3i. 

miad-der, kookit^ (Comp. 38, loS, 117). 
d^, get-d^ 

X3Z. ^aidprt£sf 

p4lil 

( ^millaEian). 

1*3. /rr^ 

TorahM 

(=mno of Uie Ertpb^). 

114. sa^rid diiirymatt 

pSdkbpiL 


t?^:, rmr^ i^djman 

karilEl 


1 26. i 3 £s£i?m 

«b4fftr 

{s,y 

ff iairM 

Tfimi 

{A, K. i'i>w/-’ji=ss heap). 

13 ^ a kram/^A 

(No Tud^ tiamej 

Termed ' stonedairiea ' or 
* litde houses.* 

ii^u /un^af 

k^u 

(KaOn =d€}stTuctian). 

tjck. f/0££ 0/ Jinai et- 

kthiim, ^thini, 

[? S. ddAdmm), 

si^uirs 

tiMrb 

131. (tiiimAii) 

djTzh 

(Dii nirru). 

131. ajArf 

bdidi 

(Kim. from S. 




133. ^iij; J4 

ai] 

(DriL), 

134. f^ay 

edda 

(Kao- M-u}. 

135. 

enner 

(Ron. ninr^A Tajil nhfu)- 

13 fi. 

naHl 

(? + a. jy/ij=titi3e). 

137, ff lew^ 


( =cight days). 

138. a mitiUk 

jndpath ni) 

( = ihhly days). 

TJ 9 . a mifft/A 

delta 

( ? A. R. tifign/a^moon). 

140. a ymr 

TflLT 

{ K. comiption of r4xrvjA»)i 

141, d'wjf 

belkaihJt 

{^when the morning sLo 
isseen. Comp, r46,]5j}. 

141. ^(Ts^a 

eri^tbhk 

( T^idsfng time. Comp. 146, 
R. ^rk:=rise). 

143, ntnriif 

bipibflbB.t, 

blrftblt&ihk 

(Comp, 14a). 

144. 1 d^yfiifff 

paeb^iL 

^S. KaiL pd^aZ-ii), 
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145, 

146. 


147, 


^karvailik (Comp. 146- ?^=eo)- 

ii, iiBli,irriitaihk(Ditii. iru/e* =s darkness. 

dsJ^ in aE ihese words is 
of uncertajn origin. It 

ia probably a corruptioa 
of — tiiECj and 

atoms to be 

nadnjBJEUdft (Kan,=iniddle walob). 


14s. Sffff 
149, 

1^0, ri^ 

151. star 
15IK 

153. 

154. darJhuit 

155. 

156- 

157. ram 

158. mnd 

159. ftifrm wtt^ rain 

i6q. 

161. smoke 
iAunsfa^ 

Jtff 


blrah 

tig^n 

mnittii 

mm 

bln 

bel^i belk 

Lrxh 

Euyu 

jETHir&rvinh 

kata 

krar 

Hftl, nersb 
pokb 

JESTthti 

nahbUr Jittb 


(K. Aisjsf-vy 

[Comp- 139)- [toudi). 

(V «tf/fti=pciLrl: flTSi//u“ 
Dr. =thc twinklerjL 
fKaii,), 

(KmL ^/a-k-a}- 
(Comp, 146^, 

(Kam mifing-u). 

(Comp. 53, 1 S 9 )' 

{K. ma/ry 

(Tam. K-^jr> 

(K. Mru=ihe wet season). 
(K. neiat-u^ nrralujr 

(A. K. 

(sit tbunders). 


164. mantU pntkoU 


i6s« de/A to jms nft^ taTn 
tAf The 

lungoti 

166, 

167. trrjw/if tojw^ji 

16S. ff&Jdaee k^vich 


169. neck-idf^ beltbtfc 

170, Jlfiger-rit^ boltb 


171, for-rini (silver) keT-baltk 

172, mr rt>^(gold> ddn, dietji 

173, faitoo mdrAj gTirtu 


(A- YL /yi?diia-kamka{s:^9i 
blankot in wear), 

(S. ktm/>tjuj). 


i¥L 

(K. firfn^aki)r 

{Didv. lise of S. hsvaeAa). 

(Comp. 170). 

(Compk 102, prob. from 
Aa/e=tLm]tt The Kan. 
roots ka/t ^Ir 
(=ienr-riDg). 

K. /7irnwB=goM)L 

(JL kvruA-v r 
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m- hiu 

dito 


175. vaUty 


(1^ m- 

176. ITTYT 

pai 

(A. K, fiari-yti^ flow)- 

177. f&rtii 

koaXp ulSd 

(K. Md-v ^ mara). 

178. m/ad 

men 

(K- jwurtf). 

179, ^jA 

t&pU tune 

(CcnnpL I to). 

iSo. grays 

pnUti 

(A. Km.) 

iSi, _fiim£r 

pfU 

(A Kan.) 

1S3. /ruii 

pom 

(A.K,_pafiff-u.TaisLj/af(tmr 


kar, nir 

S. p'ma^m)l 

183. juitt 

(K_S.idnj. 184 

iS^- n*iaifr 

A 

mr 

(K. nlm}. 

185. mud 

punli 

(K. Aurudr, § fi). 

jfl6r 

manmt 


187. gafd 

ifdn 

(K. cMffyia). 

i83. j^rwr 

bflitkti 

(K. ^^0. 

189. iron 

kabbaxL 

(Kan.;. 

190, ^rasr 

tamba 

(KL 

191. ^ad 

diul 

[S. Ebiv, jfjtf). 

j^a. sipnc 

k&ri]i 

(KL Aui^-4. 

11 

rThe Tii^as have 

□0 wdrd for "^Tiofth^ and 

< ‘ southj^ but say 

L ite and ate. 

only * here ^ and * there ^ t 

195. nisi 

m4riJu 

^Kari, mMa, Alfy 

igfi. t|¥if 

blui 

=place of the stm's setmag- 


raok 

^sbove. (Tending toshoir 



that the Tndas ori^naUy 
lived on the n^tem 
OT jiowcT side of the 
ghtts). 

197. wd lAiyaff 

kaar 

fK, Ur), 

198. dry Mrasaif 

bamm 

(Kail. Ifora^ dry). 


Here Tein=t'(ir'ffw, 

(a) 

tgg. ^inday 

df {?) 


apQ. Mam/ny 

tUVOOl (?) 


301 . Tmiday 

™ (?) 


103 . JVedfttsday 

badavam Mercury (S,) 
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70 ^. T^rsday tam (?) 

304. J^iday bePivod fefff—silTeTp a name of Vtnuar 

205 , Sityrd^ tihAniTODi iAani^sani. (Sl) 

A few of the words in this list defy all attempU to trace 
thdr origin. And this Is not snrprmiig. If in English such 
words as ^yt dog-, and though modemp cannot be 
traced^ a tribe like the Tud^ well have invented a few 
terms. 


^ 42 . TupA Numerals. 


L Todd 

(K, 

It. edd 

(K. fraddj 

Ill. m^n 

(K. mitr-u) 

IV. ulakn 

{¥L T. n^-u) 

V. Utdi 

(K. dd-M) 

VI. b 

(K. Aru) 

VII. elsb 

r.irM} 

VIIL ett 

(KLr^-cr. T: eff-u) 

IX. onpath 

[K. 

X. pattn 

(A 

XII. ponedd 

(A K, 

XVI. parth 

(A K. /adrndr-sJj 

XX evoth 

(K. r>/tfiVw) 

XXX. miipath 

(K. 

XI. nilpath 

(K. n^ai/vj 

L. fljHth 

(K. rtiwfiWj 

C. n&r 

(K. wiJ™). 

§ 43. A few subjects for discussioo may be indicated here, 
(i) In examining these lists I think it will become evident 

that the Mingtiar or "cerebral' letters in tnc Drivi^ian 
lEinguagcs arc ail corruptions of one letter, a kind of L Ttua 
seems to be the one ViWic cctebraL 

Kan, malal-u 

is Tam, so 

Kan. mtdai 

is Tain. msraL 

Kan. tiSd 

is Tuija ftar* 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


Comp, 6-8. 
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The Dr^vi jian langiiag'cs had originally one cerebral, as 
had the Sanskrit and the Welsh- 

(2) The Tuija parficies 28) are 

k for the pFfjrrrf («b, tb, h) 

th {shnqi) for the faii (d) 

b for the/ufurf T) (only obscorely indic^d)» 

It IS perhaps in vain to form conjectures as to the origin of 
these^ but k seems allied to ge or ke=do; 

tb may be connected t^iih the root ti, da, d'bi^^vf, 
b is possibly allied to S. and its cognates, 

(3J The Tuda nominal inQectional particles,^ or case endingSp 
are 15^(7) at the most four: 

g (k) ^ edd (and) j ad \ nrxb. 

Of these g I tonnect with ge=do ; 

edd ( 4 Bd= 4 Td) is past of er=be ; 
ad (ath) k adj. pronoun ^ 

QTfh (or) is the root of a vnerb, signifying s^Wm/p 

fj 44 On the whole 1 venture to think that 

(1) The Tilda Is a language which was once highly in- 
Aecttonal ; but, having lost most of its inflections, the people, 
who have evidently degenerated in cvery^ way as the result of 
isolation, have not replaced them by signifleant particles or 
auxiliaries to the same extent as the other South-Tndlan tribes; 
and the language has thu 5 dwindled down to a mere akclelon. 
It now' barely suffices for the purposes of a veiy barbarous 
people. 

(2) TTic language s«;cins to have been originally Old 
Kanarese, and not a distinct dialect. The Tuda^ were pro- 
bably immigrants from the Kanamsc country; and have 
dwell on the Nilagiris for about 3 {X> years. Their language 
was Old Kaiiarcse A few Tamil forms were introduced by 
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the Poligats. Intercourse with the Baijagare has probably xx^\ 
modernized a few of the forms and introduced some wor^ 

Of Telugu influences I see no trace. It is true that the To^a 
for tfif is Ban, and in Xclugu w<dww, while in Xam. and Ka 
5t is wnrn J but the soft r is always avoided by the Tudas, 
who tufn iJito t/Sm. 

Nor an I trace any resembiance in Tuda to MalayaLun. >o 
any of the points where that dialect differs from its sisters. 


Norn 

left Dr. Pope's himHs. If, in cp^equcuce. ^ 

the Chapter, J ^onr miiat be held to be reaponsibVc far them.-TA - E* M. 


ADDENDA. 


(Translation of Deuteronomy, chap. *iv. 5-) 

Todd smnan atham ennrvet-inokh 

An ^tr-lrretA^ Au (younger bmthei) 

iiaalBh nddadJ, vodd.il ,ii»*h iUiie. 

W ^ th^ are, ear Tcdn-n^^n ^ ^ u n^, (duldles) 

kWag-pSkadi kfedag-p&kaa kitr^-knkb 

dtatk (dies) Mr bonnd.wcmnn (wife) A» rtairfArr 

^ kHttati, i *nikh^ eaorveVnioWt 

».«/ .1/.in, '*■' 

tij- lAntil I kokh kekhuri Torgms, 

wSS-Mw (near relation) a«rr.Aa/f r/«y, 

^tham kadma, katyodi &lg ^ 

Aff fAailj«n, a mads y«.ngfr^l>sr sAaiJA^d^ 





I 


‘ K 


'V 1 *A* 






“-T-!^ flU nUi ^ 

^ i6i>t.id)T.^ I tiki. vti»va'*W-^ >r«\ i i^.-t.V^iMni 
- '' 11 im )n' Tr*r I ,# uniifeT Ti. 

- V -4 

'• ’n t ' ...iUi.A^iii *j4 

*• > ^v-* • ' “WiNtirt.'-.i >j;j^aacij I ,,j| 

- 1 > WU ttMlb i ^ y. 

■ ■" ’ i-»*^v> "Hltli <1, Jt "'; .■: 


jr.. 




> . 

•va »i . J4 4tf=i#i; I. 


g: 


’#!=' i 4 j 4 fa* 

<• d.-*-. ^ ^ 

V .1 ■ .-- J 

' 4 frvjif 

••r 

^ ;»Km>iai1L 

j|^ jmili 0 t 

I- ip - - -- . ^,,,j. 

- Hiff^’rvi: ■ 


tl*JH )|IV<f 

• i-'im"* V 




‘ ^ ktr 
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APPENDIX 


CHAPTER IV, 

TXf cx£/ama/wn, lya I at IcAa / I perused b ft amftU pamphlet 
by the Rer. Mf- th^wnesp of the Chutdl Biiasionaiy Sodety, on the 
evtstonu of the Skh-posh Kftfirs | which a^ppesred in ft luimber of the 
* Pioneer' for the monlh of May 1873^ the faHowinjf passage ; ‘in 
meedng, they Salute each other by saying; aie yoo come?' 

—(?) aie you well 


CHAPTER VIL 

P<ntA/^ the name &/ a 2^ At page 349 of the AnthroDological 
Journal for the month of Jammiy 1873^ it is stated on the authority 
of Colonel FeaiWj that the chief deity of the MalayaKs—ft 
Drividiftn Tribe of the Shevajoy Hills — ^is J*atrinaJi. The places of 
worship for this Gfid, are styiech in the aniclc quoted, ht|l-top 
temples j and itre cisnstmeted of wood 
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